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THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM ESARHADDON PRISM 


Francis Rut STEELE 


UNIVERSITY MuseuM 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CUNEIFORM documents discovered and trans- 
lated during the course of the past century have 
shed much light on political and religious affairs 
in the late Assyrian Empire. Chief among the 
events recorded were the military campaigns and 
building programs undertaken by the Assyrian 
monarchs. These records were usually inscribed 
upon large clay prisms, mostly hexagonal or oc- 
tagonal in shape. The present document falls in 
the latter class. It is a record, written on an oc- 
tagonal clay prism, of the restoration of the chief 
temple of the national god Ashur. This prism 
was acquired by Dr. E. A. Speiser, while he was 
directing excavations at Tepe Gawra in 1931-2.1 
Since the University Museum had no document of 
this kind and since it came from « relatively little 
known period in Esarhaddon’s reign, Dr. Speiser 
bought it, together with several other Assyrian 
objects, in order to round out the Museum’s col- 
lection of Assyrian antiquities. 

Although only about half of the prism remains, 
its dimensions can be determined with reasonable 
accuracy since the preserved portion is a complete 
vertical section of a little more than four columns. 
It consists of seven relatively large fragments glued 
together and contains most of the text of the last 
five columns of the inscription plus traces from 
the lower end of the first column. The prism is 
roughly 83 inches high and has a diameter of a 
little over four inches. The columns are about 1% 
inches wide and contain, on an average, about 40 
lines each, making a total of nearly 180 lines of 
which almost half are to some extent damaged and 
more or less unintelligible. The text deals primarily 
with the reconstruction of the Esharra Temple of 
Ashur which was located in the capital city of 
Ashur.? It is dated to the nineteenth day of the 
fourth month of 679 B.c., the second year of 
Esarhaddon’s reign.’ 


*I wish here to thank Dr. Speiser and Dr. Landsberger 
for their suggestions and corrections during the prepa- 
ration of the translation. 

* See Reallexikon der Assyriologie 1.180 ff. for details 
about the Ashur Temple. 

* Cf. ibid. 2.412 ff. for the list of Assyrian eponyms. 


Among the many inscriptions referring to Esar- 
haddon which are in the Berlin Museum there are 
three prism fragments which have been published 
and one listed as a duplicate. All three published 
pieces are related to the new prism in one way or 
another. Before making detailed comparison be- 
tween the previously published inscriptions and 
the new one, however, let us first briefly note the 
several German pieces separately. All four were 
excavated by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft ex- 
pedition to Qal’at Sherqat. the site of ancient 
Ashur, in the season of 1904-5. 

The first text appeared as No. 51 in a volume 
of Assyrian historical inscriptions published by 
Leopold Messerschmidt in 1911.4 It is a fragment 
of the upper edge of an eight-sided prism and con- 
tains on an average about 20 lines from two col- 
umns and portions of two other columns adjacent 
to them. The prism describes Esarhaddon’s resto- 
ration of the Ashur Temple and refers to previous 
efforts of this nature. 

In 1922 Otto Schroeder published a second vol- 
ume of Assyrian historical inscriptions.° Two 
additional Esarhaddon prism fragments were in- 
cluded. One text, 127, contains the lower portion 
of the last four columns of an eight-sided prism. 
The date notation, appended to the text, indicates 
that this prism was inscribed in the same regnal 
year as the University Museum prism, but about 
a month earlier. This text also refers to the resto- 
ration of the Ashur temple but identifies it by the 
name Esharra. The other Esarhaddon text pub- 
lished by Schroeder—No. 126 in the same volume 
—is the lower portion of yet another eight-sided 
prism. It contains the lower 25 lines of two col- 
umns with the beginning and ending of several 
lines from two other columns to the right and left 
respectively of the better preserved text. Schroeder 
pointed out that this text duplicated a considerable 
portion of the earlier one published by Messer- 
schmidt. These two texts contain important 





4 Keilschrifttexte aus Assur Historischen Inhalts, Heft 
I (Wissenschaftliche Verdéffentlichung der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft 16) Leipzig, 1911. 

5 Cf. ibid. Heft II, Leipzig, 1922. 

° For example, lines 21-7 of the first column of No. 51 
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chronological data, for it is here that Esarhaddon 
lists the number of years that elapsed between 
the restoration efforts of his predecessors Ushpia, 
Erishu, Shamsi-Adad I and Shalmaneser I upon 
the Ashur Temple. This statement is frequently 
cited in studies of Assyrian chronology.’ A further 
duplicate fragment without variants is cited but 
not published by Schroeder.® 

The connections between the three German pieces 
and the University Museum text are clear and 
unmistakable. Schroeder text No. 127 was first 
identified as a duplicate since it mentions the same 
building operation and is dated to the same year. 
A closer study showed that where they duplicated 
each other the two texts were identical, without a 
single variant. Accordingly, No. 127 not only fills 
in some of the lacunae of the new prism but also 
adds eight lines to it which are missing from the 
end of column viii. There is, however, one inter- 
esting difference between the two texts. Schroeder’s 
prism has narrower columns and consequently 
about one-third fewer signs per line. For example, 
where the two texts parallel each other in column 
vi it takes 21 lines on the Berlin fragment to write 
what our prism contains in only 13 lines. 


The right-hand column of Messerschmidt text 
No. 51 duplicates the upper part of the extreme 
left hand column of the University Museum prism, 
Indeed, except for the fact that the first line on 
No. 51 is the third line on our new text the two 
inscriptions are exactly the same for thirteen lines, 
even to the width of the column and the spacing 
of the signs. Clearly, No. 51 is part of another 
duplicate, possibly of the same date. The rela- 
tionship between No. 51 and No. 126 has been 
demonstrated above. The connection of No. 51 
with columns ii through v of the University 
Museum prism, therefore, shows that No. 126 be- 
longed to the first four columns of the prism of 
which it is a part. Indeed, a careful comparison 
of the few remaining signs in the broken columns 
on both edges of No. 126 with the few extant signs 
at the lower edge of the new prism demonstrates 
that No. 126 actually joins the broken portion of 
the latter and, when placed in the break at the 





are repeated as lines 1-8 in column two of No. 126. 
Similarly, No. 51. ii. 19-27 parallels No. 126. iii. 1-9 and 
No. 51. iii. 19-20 parallels No. 126. iv. 1-2. 

7 Cf. especially Arno Poebel, The Assyrian King List 
from Khorsabad, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 1 
(1942) 291 ff. 


§ Field number Ass. 19525. See note 5 above. 


bottom of this prism, makes a complete piece of 
the lower section. 

The results of these connections may be sum- 
marized as follows. In the first place, we find that 
No. 127, published a quarter of a century ago, is 
a duplicate of the University Museum text, though 
inscribed about a month earlier. As a result of this 
connection our new prism adds roughly 90 intelli- 
gible lines to the previously known 70 lines of 
building inscription for this date. Secondly, we 
note that the combined texts No. 51 and No. 126 
duplicate the text of the new prism and must also 
be assigned to the building inscription of Esar- 
haddon in 679 B.c. Thus, nearly 100 more lines 
are added to the known text. In addition, impor- 
tant chronological data can for the first time be 
given a definite terminus ante quem.® Finally, the 
identification of No. 126— known to have come 
from Ashur—as part of our prism establishes 
that site as the provenance from which the Uni- 
versity Museum prism came. In short, we now 
have approximately 80% of the text relating to 
Esarhaddon’s restoration of the Esharra Temple 
at Ashur dated to 679 B. c. where less than 20% 
was known before.’° 

The extant text of the first column of the in- 
scription begins with what appears to be an expla- 
nation for Esarhaddon’s interest in restoring the 
great shrine of Ashur. Column II continues this 
theme emphasizing the determination of the Assy- 
rian king to reconstruct the chief temple of the 
ancient capital which (Col. III) had been repaired 
from time to time by his predecessors but at present 
‘had fallen into disrepair. When Anu and Adad 
confirmed this step by an omen (Col. IV), Esar- 
haddon began the great work by tearing down the 
remaining structure, relaying the foundations and 
raising an edifice loftier and more splendid than 
ever; he even claims to have taken an active part 





®It has long been assumed that Esarhaddon com- 
menced this reconstruction program at the beginning of 
his reign but such an assumption has hitherto lacked 
proof. The present text, dated to the second year of his 
reign (679 B.c.) and mentioning two years in connec- 
tion with the project (cf. col. iv.27) indicates that the 
work was begun in 680 B.c. 

1° Prof. E. Weidner informs me in a private communi- 
cation that he will soon publish three more pieces from 
the Berlin Museum. These pieces, Weidner says, enable 
him to restore the better part of the first 28 lines of 
column I (lines 1-12 in full) as well as the whole of 
column II. This material as well as that published here 
will appear in a volume on Esarhaddon inscriptions 
which Dr. Weidner is preparing for publication. 
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in the building operations himself. Columns V 
and VI recount the completion of the temple and 
its fitting out with the necessary equipment, in- 


cluding the ever-present inscriptions. The sacrifices 
offered and gifts received (Cols. VII and VIII) 
in celebration of the rededication of the famous 
Esharra Temple are then described. The last 
column of the present text is largely fragmentary. 
Only a few lines of the standard curse formula, 
usually concluding such a document, are preserved. 


TEXTS 


A—VAT 7513 (KAHI II 126) 
B — VAT 1783 (KAHI I 51) 

C — UM 32-22-5 
D— VAT 7504 (KAHIT II 127) 


I (29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 


II (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8; 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


TRANSLITERATION 


[ax-x-]-ki niseme’ I 
[1b-bu]-% zik-ri 

al sin & Samas] lami™ mas-si-i-te 
as-[x-a]-Pa bél kit-te 

u& mi-Sa-rt GAR-RA-ku ** 

a-n[a x-x] nisemed 

arhi-§ [am]-ma ha-ra-an kit-te 

wu mi-sa-ri sab-tu-ma 

udjkam ud] 4kaém 


u-sa-di-ru ta-mar-tam 
dpiL.BAD na-bat kakkabanmim’ 
[i-na]™ mar-tu 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


ie | ame | 


Ja-te*® II 
Jilanimes 
]-ub-ma it-ti 
u |-par-ri-is 
| mar-tu 
]%é-a 
]in( ?)-da-su 
|-kt w mati-su 
is |-kim-pu-us 


[Sipratt |mah-hi-e 
[x-a su-]ud-du-ra 
[a-na sur-sud] *Skussé 
[Sa-an-g ]u-ti-1a 


™ Not ‘neglected gods’ as Luckenbill, Ancient Records 
of Assyria and Babylonia (ARAB; Chicago, 1927) 1. 272. 

** The form must be the first person singular of the 
permansive, but the meaning is not certain. 

**T could locate no clear parallel to the next nine 


lines, which are too fragmentary for translation. 


Columns Lines Sources 
I 29-40 A i. 1-12 
32-38 C i.1-7 
i 1-27 B i. 1-27 
21-41 A ii. 1-21 
III 1-27 B ii. 1-27 
19-42 A iii. 1-24 
IV 1-44 C i. 1-44 
3-24 B in. 1-2] 
19-44 A iv. 1-25 
(17-30) ? D i.1-13 
V 1-41 C ii. 1-41 
15-29 D ii. 1-20 
VI 1-39 C iii. 1-39 
18-30 D iii. 1-21 
VII 1-39 C iv. 1-39 
13-29 D iv. 1-22 
VIII 1-13 C v.1-13 
19-30 D v.1-12 
27-30 C v. 27-30 
TRANSLATION 


.... the people . . . they [pronounced] 
my name. [Sin and Shamash,] the twin 
gods,.... I was established(?) as the 
lord of truth and justice to... . of the 
people mon[th]ly the way of truth and 
justice they kept; and so on the [first] day 
(and) the 14th day they made their ap- 
pearance regularly. [Ve]nus the most 
brilliant of the stars [in] the west 


.... the gods... .-ed and with.... 
they separated off ....Amurru.... 
Ea... his... . and(?) his country 
... his forecast. The [messages] of the 
seers [ca]me regularly to me;.... [to 
found] the throne of my priesthood . . . ; 
(and) to distant days good omens appeared 
for me and .... [dreams?] and oracles 
for founding my throne .. . . (prolong- 
ing?) my reign appeared regularly about 





IIT 


(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
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(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
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[r-x]a-na umé™ sa-a-te 
[is-Sak |-na-nim-ma *4 
[i-da]-at dum-qi 
[Sunati] wu gir-ri-e 

[84 Sur-8u]-di kar-ri 

[ | palé-ta 
[ it-ta-nab |-8d-a eli-ta 
ittatim du-un-qi 
Su-a-ti-na a-mur-ma 
lib-bu ar-hu-us-ma 
it-tib ka-bit-ti 

assur“ ma-ha-zu 
ri-es-tu-% 

sa ul-tu wmeme 

ul-lu-ti it-ti 

lacg hemes danim 

den-lil 
ki-din-nu-us-su-un 
Sd-ak-na-at-ma 
ka-nak-ka-su-nu °° 
u-ga-e 4en-lil-la *” 
a-na-ku '4qs-sur-ah-iddina™ 
gar mat as-surk 
nisems assurki 

ki-i napisti-ia a-gar-te 
a-ra-an-su-nu-tt 
Su-bar-ra-su-un 

e-li Sa mah-ri 
ma-a’-dis su-tu-ri 


e8-818 as-tur II 
eli Sa umé™* pa-nt 
u-sa-tir u%-sar-bt 

u-Sag-qi u-sar-ri-th 

Sel nu-sa-hi 81-1b-Sse 
mi-tk-si_ ka-a-ri 

ni-bi-ri 8a mati-ia 
u-zak-ki-su-nu-tr 
an-du-ra-ar-su-nu 

as-kun a-na umé™® sa-a-te 
ina babi-su-nu az-qu-up 
ki-din-nu bit 4as-sur 
mah-ru-u sa ‘us-pi-a 

a-bi Sangii “as-sur 


14 Cf. Meissner-Rost, Bauinschriften Asarhaddons, Bei- 
trdge zur Assyriologie (BA) 3.220 line 12 f. for a parallel 
expression. 
15 B reads te for ti. 

16 Cf. the Assur Charter in ARAB 2. 69 ff. 

17 Perhaps this is the opening phrase and, hence, title 
of Esarhaddon’s Charter in Sumerian. 


me. I saw those favorable signs; I was 
confident of heart and my soul became 
joyful. (The people of) Ashur, the earliest 
holy district (whose) privileged state from 
oldest days, together with the people of 
Anu and Enlil, had been established (ac- 
cording to) their charter ‘and I] Enlil,’ 
I, Esarhaddon, king of Ashur, these people 
of Ashur as my precious life I love them. 
Their freedom greatly to be increased above 
what it was before 


I wrote anew. Above what it was in former 
days I increased it, I madé it outstanding, 
I made it high(er), I made it (more) 
famous. (From) the grain levy, harvest 
rent and fees for wharfage and ferriage of 
my land I freed them. Their freedom ** 
I fixed for ever; in their ‘gates’ I set up 
(a symbol of) protection. The former 
house of Ashur which Ushpia my father, 
priest of Ashur, had constructed before 


18 For the different shades of meaning which underlie 
Subarra and anduraru cf. F. M. Th. Bohl, MAOG 11 
(1937) 18. 





a Es tl 


(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 


IV (1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
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ima pa-ni e-pu-su 
e-na-ah-ma 

le-ri-su mar ‘lu-Sum-ma 
a-bi Sangii 4a8-Sur e-pu-us 
II x LX+VI sanatim® il-lik-ma 
i-tur e-na-ah-ma 
lsam-si-adad 

mar 'ilu-kap-ka-pi 

a-bi Sangii 4a8-Sur e-pu-us 
VIT x LX+XIV Ssanatim® il-lik-ma 
bitu su-u% ina qi-me-tt 
4G18.BAR us-tal-pit 
lSulmanu™?-24 -asarid 

mar \4adad-nirari 

a-bi Sangiit 4a8-Sur e-pu-us 
IX x IX+XI sanatim® 
al-luk-ma 

épa-pa-hu bitu a-nu-u 
mu-sab 4as-sur be-li-ia 

bit Sa-hu-ri bit 4ku-bu 

bit “di-par bit 4é-a 
an-hu-ta se-bu-ta 
la-bi-ru-ta 

il-li-ku-ma 

a-na ud-du-us bitu St-a-tu 
ak-ku-ud ap-lah 

ar-sa-a ni-id a-hi 

[ina ma]-kal-ti ba-ru-u-te 


dsamas u 4adad IV 
an-nu ki-e-nu 

i-pu-lu-ni-ma 

Sa e-pts biti Sd-a-tu 
ud-du-us ad-ma-ni-su 
u-sa-as-ti-ru a-mu-tum 
a-na-ku '4as-sur-ah-iddina™ 
Sar mat as-sur 

Sarrum Sah-tu, rubii na-a’-du 
mi-gi-ir tlani™® rabitims 
misé™S matati 

ki-sit-ti gatéya 

u-pah-hi-ir 

e8ql-lum 1° a tup-sik-ku ?° 
U-84-as-st 

bitu Ssa-a-tu ** 

ul-tu?* na-bur-ri-su 

a-di us-8i-Su ag-qur 


19 Not ‘ basket’ as Luckenbill, ARAB 2. 273. 
*° Not ‘ headpad’ as Luckenbill, ibid. 


1B has tu. 


fell in ruins and Erishu son of Ilu-shumma, 
my father, priest of Ashur (re-)built (it). 
126 years went by; it again fell in ruins 
and Shamshi-Adad son of Ilu-kapkapu, my 
father, priest of Ashur (re-)built (it). 
434 years went by; the temple was levelled 
by a raging fire. Shalmanu-asharid son of 
Adad-nirari, my father, priest of Ashur 
(re-)built (it). 580 years went by and 
the inner cella of this temple, the dwelling 
of Ashur my lord; the gateroom, the chapel 
of Kuba, the chapel of Dipar, the chapel 
of Ea had fallen into disrepair, become so 
aged and old that to renew that temple I 
was discouraged, I was afraid, I was re- 
luctant (until) by the implements of the 
haruspices 


Shamash and Adad returned a true affirma- 
tive and for the (re-) building of that tem- 
ple and the renewing of its cella they caused 
a liver (omen) to be written. I, Esar- 
haddon, king of Assyria, reverent monarch, 
obedient lord, favorite of the great gods, 
collected the people of the lands conquered 
by my hands. I made them take up the 
spade and hod. That temple from its peak 
to its foundation I tore down. With oil, 
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22 For a similar passage cf. BA 3.238. 45. 

*sT render tentatively ‘for one year’ for two reasons; 
first, Deimel, Swmerisches Lexikon (Scripta Pontificit 
Instituti Biblici), Rome (1928-37), no. 145. 47. suggests 
the reading gattu for AD.ME.NUN, and, secondly, a 
following year is mentioned in our text 15 lines later. 


honey, butter, wine, and ‘cedar-blood’ I 
sprinkled its door. In molds of ivory, 
ebony,.... cedar and.... [I formed(?) 
its briJcks. I.... its (and) its hum[ble] 
my ...I struck. With my hands I made 
a brick. The power of Ashur my lord I 
showed the people, I lifted the basket upon 
my head, I made myself carry it. To make 
them fear the <lord> of the lands I showed 
the people. The people of the lands formed 
the bricks in delight, joy and jubilation. 


For one year they made bricks. On a pro- 
pitious month and a favorable day a cov- 
ering of gold, silver, (precious) stones, 
antimony, all kinds of spices, bottled-oil, 
perfume, honey, butter, beer and wine upon 
its foundation of limestone, hard mountain 
stone, I laid; I made them firm on the 
rocky soil. Monuments, inscriptions (with) 
my name, I made and within it I set. Its 
brick door (with) perfume, bottled-oil, 
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** For the obvious literary source of this expression 
together with that suggested for line one above ef. eniima 


elig VI. 60-2. 


honey, butter, and ‘cedar-blood ’ I sprinkled 
and for the life of my soul (and) the 
length of days I bore the first brick on my 
shoulders and laid its foundation; I laid 
its bricks. Upon the arrival of the second 
year the head of Esharra, the dwelling of 
Ashur my lord I raised to heaven; above 
to heaven I made high its top, below on’ 
earth I set its foundations. Ehursaggula, 
‘the house of the great mountain’ like the 
firmament I made splendid and I heaped 
up mountain-like. 


That temple from its foundation to its 
breastworks I constructed, I completed, I 
filled with precious things to look at. Beams 
of cedar and cypress the product of Sirara 
and Lebanon whose odor is sweet I covered 
with (silver?) .... (in) the seat the 
formations which were disturbed(?).... 
to their places I returned, I purified, I 
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25T cannot make out the end of this line. 


made to shine like the sun; its high turrets 
rose up to heaven; below in the Apsu its 
base was sunk. Whatever vessels were 
needed for the Esharra I made anew and 
Ashur king of the gods I placed therein. 
In the dwelling of his exalted lordship I 
made eternal security to reside. Ninurta, 
Nusku, gods and goddesses on the right 
and left in their stations I placed, I ar- 
ranged. Oxen and fat (sheep) I slaughtered, 


I sacrificed. Birds of heaven and fish of 
the deep without number I sacrificed. The 
increase of the sea and the fruit of the 
mountain I heaped up before them. A cover 
of incense smelling of sweet perfume like 
a heavy mist swept across the wide heavens. 
(From) the tribute area I made (the peo- 
ple of the lands) bring heavy taxes. I sent 
gifts. The feet of the enemy .... (and) 
foreigners from its interior I banned; I 
appeased the anger of Ashur king of the 
gods. My good deeds he viewed approv- 
ingly; his heart was lifted up, his soul re- 
joiced. (My) prayer for length of days he 
granted me. ‘ Builder of the temple’ he 
called my name. I, with my chief men, 
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(about four lines missing) 
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*° Supplied in accordance with a similar formula in 


BA 3.226 f. 


[4as-sur sar | *° 
ilani™s bél matatim® 
12-21-18 
lik-kil-me-s[u-ma_  ] 
lis-kip sar[riti-su ] 
Sim-su zér-[8u] 

ina mati lu-ha[l-lik ] 
a ir-si-[Su] 
ri-e-[ mu | 

arah dwuzu im 19 


lim-mu ttti-4adad-a-ni-nu 


awel asarid 
alma-gi-du-u 


Vill 


the people of my land, for three days in 
the court of Esharra made merry. The 
hearts of the great gods I set at rest; their 
‘heaviness’ I made quiet. Inscribed monu- 
ments I made. The accomplishing of my 
deeds I wrote upon them. 


To the kings .... future (days?) ... he 
left .... Among the kings .... my sons 
. which Assurbanapal .... and the 


people .... may they name... . monu- 
ments ....8 riit.... may he.... te 
:+on tte asses (about 4 lines miss- 


ing) .... may Ashur king of the gods and 
lord of the lands look with anger upon him; 
may he overthrow his kingship; may he 
erase his name and his seed from the land; 
may he grant him no rest. 


(Date) 
Month Tammuz, day 19, 
limmu Itti-Adad-aninu, governor of Megiddo 
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AN ISLAMIC COMPUTER FOR PLANETARY LATITUDES 





E. S. KENNEDY 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 


1. Introduction 


A problem of considerable interest in ancient 
and medieval astronomy was that of predicting a 
planet’s latitude, its divergence from the ecliptic, 
the sun’s annual path in the celestial sphere. At 
least two theories were used by Moslem astron- 
omers as a basis for latitude computations. One 
of these, mathematically the more primitive of the 
two, exhibits a marked resemblance to a Hindu 
theory underlying the relevant section of the 
Sirya Siddhanta.t. Tables thus computed have 
survived in Latin translation in the zi) of al- 
Khwarazmi.* The second scheme is that which 
Ptolemy sets forth in the Almagest. 

The present paper describes an elegant mechani- 
cal method of computing latitudes based on the 
Ptolemaic theory and parameters. The device used 
is called the ‘ Plate of Zones’ (Tabaq al-Maniatiq), 
and is an invention of the Iranian astronomer 
and mathematician Jamshid Ghiath ed-Din al- 
Kashi (died c. 1436). Applications of the same 
instrument to the solution of other astronomical 
problems are discussed elsewhere.* The material 
here presented can be read without reference to 
these papers, but it is assumed that the reader is 
familiar with the main concepts of the Ptolemaic 
planetary system.‘ 

Without describing the Plate of Zones in detail, 
it suffices to say that the instrument has a flat 
circular plate with an alidade like that of an astro- 
labe at its center. The plate is surrounded by a 
graduated circular ring, and in addition to the 
alidade there is a ruler of length equal to the 


* Burgess, E., “ Translation of the Sirya Siddhanta,” 
JAOS, Vol. 6 (1860) ; reprinted Calcutta, 1935. 

*Suter, Die Astr. Tafeln des Muh. ibn Misa al- 
Khwdarazmi in... der Latein. Ubersetzung des Athe- 
lard von Bath, Copenhagen, 1914. 

* See “ A 15th Century Planetary Computer. I. Motion 
of the Sun and Moon in Longitude,” Isis, Vol. 41 (1950), 
pp. 180-183; “II. Longitudes, Distances, and Equations 
of the Planets,” to appear in an early issue of Isis; and 
“A 15th Century Lunar Eclipse Computer,” to appear 
in an early issue of Scripta Mathematica. 

‘See, for example, Pannekoek, “ The Planetary Theory 
of Ptolemy,” Popular Astronomy, Vol. 55 (Nov., 1947). 


diameter of the plate but not attached to it. Both 
alidade and ruler are graduated in sixtieths of the 
plate radius, the sixtieths being further subdivided 
sexagesimally to the extent possible. 

Section 2 below disposes of the comparatively 
simple problem of lunar latitudes. In 3 a number 
of useful technical terms are introduced. Sections 
4, 5, and 6 discuss successively the three compo- 
nents making up the latitude of an inferior planet. 
In each case the method is first to state concisely 
but completely the Ptolemaic theory and then to 
show how al-Kashi constructs its equivalent on his 
instrument. In 7 the derivation of the so-called 
latitude points is described. Latitudes of the 
superior planets are considered in 8. 

All the material descriptive of the Plate of Zones 
has been obtained from two manuscripts, one in 
Persian by an anonymous author and listed as 
Number 75 in the Descriptive Catalog of the 
Garrett Collection of Persian, Turkish and Indic 
Manuscripts in the Princeton University Library, 
Princeton University Press, 1939. The second is 
in Arabie and is the work of al-Kashi himself. 
It is Manuscript 210 in the Catalogue of Two 
Collections of Persian and Arabic Manuscripts 
Preserved in the India Office Library, London, 
1902. 


2. Latitude of the Moon 


For the solution of this problem the following 
markings are assumed as having been permanently 
engraved on the plate of the instrument. A line 
drawn from the origin of the divisions of the ring 
through the center of the plate is called the 
‘equating diameter’ (Persian: qgotr-1 estevd’). A 
semicircle called the ‘moon’s latitude circle’ 
(da’ereh-i ‘ard-t gamar) has been drawn on one 
side of the equating diameter with center at the 
center of the plate, and radius equal to the length 
of an arc of five degrees on the inner edge of the 
ring. That radius of the semicircle which is 
perpendicular to the equating diameter is divided 
into five equal parts, and each part is further sub- 
divided to the extent the scale of the instrument 
makes possible. Through each point of division a 











14 


line is drawn parallel to the equating diameter and 
intersecting the periphery of the semicircle in a 
set of points. These points are labelled according 
to the distance from the equating diameter of that 
one of the family of parallel lines on which the 
point lies. If, for instance, the alidade (making 
an angle w with the equating diameter) intersects 
the semicircle at the point marked 2 ;30, that point 
is at a distance of 24 units from the equating 
diameter.5 Moreover, since the radius of the circle 
is five, we have 2;30 — 5 sin w, and in this case w 
must be either 30° or 150°. 

Suppose now that the true longitude of the moon 
for a given time has been determined, by the 
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method given in the first paper of this series, say. 
With the aid of the tables (zi7) given in the Per- 
sian manuscript, compute the longitude of the 
moon’s ascending node for that time. The diff- 
erence of these two longitudes is w, the ‘ argument 
of the moon’s latitude’ (hisseh-i ‘ard-t gamar). 
Place the head of the alidade so that its edge 
coincides with the w on the divisions of the ring. 
Then read the number on the semicircle associated 
with the point at which the semicircle is inter- 
sected by the alidade edge. This number will be 
the moon’s latitude for that time, north if the 
argument is less than six zodiacal signs, south 
otherwise. This construction corresponds with the 











echptic plane 





Fie. 1. 


Ptolemaic theory, for if B is the latitude of the 
moon, it gives 
B = 5° sinw 


which, in modern notation, is Ptolemy’s method ° 
except that Ptolemy measured the argument from 
points of maximum latitude, whereas al-Kashi 
measures from the node, in conformance with 
Moslem usage. 

It will be noticed that this configuration is sub- 
stantially the same as that used in the well-known 
Islamic instrument, the dastir quadrant, for mul- 
tiplying a given number by the sine or cosine of 
a given angle.’ It should also be remarked that 





° Following the usage of the manuscripts (and of Greek 
and Moslem astronomical works generally) numbers will 
be displayed in sexagesimals with a semicolon marking 
the ‘sexagesimal point’ and commas separating sexa- 


in the interests of accuracy it would have been 
better to use a larger scale for the semicircle. Al- 
Kashi utilizes only about a twelfth of the alidade 
radius, although its entire radius is available. 


3. Terminology 


It was customary to designate as ‘ first diameter’ 
(qotr-i avval) of the epicycle, the line of true epi- 
cyclic apsides, that is, the diameter joining the 
‘true apogee of the epicycle’ (Arabic: al-dhirwat 
al-mar’iya) to its true perigee (al-hadid al-mar’). 
In Figure 1, BC, B’C’, and B”’C” are three posi- 





gesimal places. 
+ 5/60. 

® Almagest, Bk. V (ed. of Halma, Paris, 1813, Vol. I, 
p- 316). 

7Cf., for example, Schmalzl, Zur Geschichte des Qua- 
dranten bei den Arabern, Miinchen, 1929. 


Thus 14; 27,5 stand for 14 + 27/60 
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tions of the first diameter. The ‘ second diameter ’ 
(qotr-i dovvum) of the epicycle is the diameter 
perpendicular to the first. Examples from the 
same figure are DF, D’F’, and D”F’”’. The latitude 
of a planet at any instant is then regarded as being 
the algebraic sum of two or three component parts 
known as the first, second, and (in the case of the 
inferior planets) third latitudes, here denoted by 
B:, B2, and B; respectively. In the sequel, north 
will be taken as positive, south as negative. 

For computing longitudes, Ptolemy regarded the 


planes of the ecliptic, the deferent, and the epi- 
cycle as being coincident. For latitude compu- 
tations, however, all these are slightly inclined 
with respect to each other. The angle from the 
ecliptic plane to the line connecting the center of 
the universe with the epicycle center is the ‘ first 
latitude.’ In other words, 8, is the portion of 
the total latitude due to the ‘ deviation’ (herein 
denoted by 1), the angle at the line of nodes 
between the deferent and ecliptic planes. The 
‘second latitude,’ B2, is the component due to the 


deferent center 








Fic. 2. 


‘inclination ’ (here denoted by j), the tipping of 
the epicycle about its second diameter, the latter 
being maintained parallel to the ecliptic plane in 
the case of the superior planets. With the two 
inferior planets, however, a ‘ third latitude,’ Bs, is 
involved, caused by the ‘obliquity’ (enheraf), a 
tilting of the epicycle about its first diameter. 

A useful concept is that of the ‘ center of lati- 
tude’ (markaz-i ‘ard, the corrected mean argument 
of the latitude), denoted by & and defined as being 
the distance on the ecliptic from the ascending 
node of a planet to the true longitude of the 
epicycle center. In Figure 2, let N, C, and A 
represent the ascending node, epicycle center, and 


* Wright, R. C., Elements of Astrology by al-Birini, 
London, 1934, pp. 61, 64. 


deferent apogee respectively of some planet at a 
given instant. Then 


a= < NEC=< NEA+ < AEC 


holds identically for all positions of C and A. 
Angle AEC is called the ‘true center’ (markaz-t 
mo‘addel). It is the planet’s corrected mean longi- 
tude measured from its apogee to the epicycle 
center and is here denoted by Ag. In the case of 
the inferior planets, 6 =A, + 90°, since the line 
of nodes is then perpendicular to the apsidal line. 
Analogous relations for the superior planets are 
given in the table in 7 below. 

The true anomaly, the positive are along the 
epicycle from its true apogee to the planet (for 
example are C’F’B’P’ in Figure 1), is denoted by a. 
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4. The First Latitude of the Inferior Planets 


The geometric model used by Ptolemy as a basis 
for his computations has the deferent plane see- 
sawing through a small angle north and south of 
the ecliptic plane about an axis in the ecliptic 
plane perpendicular to the (deferent) line of 
apsides and passing through the center of the 
universe. The deviation of the deferent plane, 
i, is given by the expression ° 


a a 0;10° for Venus, 
“a » — 0;45° for Mercury. 
Then, if in Figure 1, H’ is the location of the 
epicycle center at a given time, in the spherical 
triangle NH’K, are H’K is B, the desired first 
latitude, angle H’KN is a right angle, and since i 
(angle H’NK) is small the approximate equality 


~ 1 SING = (im SiN G) SINT — in Sin? BD 
1 m m 


subsists. This is the Ptolemaic theory; it remains 
to show that al-Kashi’s construction gives the 
same result. Note that maximum £, (10 for 
Venus, 45’ for Mercury) occurs at (deferent) 
apogee and perigee, and that 8, is always north 
for Venus and always south for Mercury. 

At the time the instrument is made, two addi- 
tional circles are laid off on the plate concentric 
with and on the same side of the equating diameter 
as the moon’s latitude circle. One is made tangent 
to the ten-minute line of the lines of latitude 
already ruled as described in 2 above. It is called 
the ‘first latitude circle of Venus.’ The second, 
the ‘ first latitude circle of Mercury,’ is like the 
first except that it is tangent to the 45’ latitude 
line, 

For the actual construction, the directions given 
in the Persian manuscript are straightforward. 
It says 


. .. Put the pointer of the alidade on the center of 
latitude (w) ... observe on which of the lines of latitude 
the edge of the alidade has intersected with the circle of 
latitude of that planet. Make a mark on that line and 
erect the alidade perpendicular to the equating diameter ; 
observe the place of intersection of the edge of the ali- 
dade with the known (i.e., marked) line, and on that 
place on the edge of the alidade make a mark. This is 
the ‘latitude mark’ (‘alémat-i ‘ard). 


This amounts to finding the projection of a 
segment 1% units in length upon a line making 





® Dreyer, J. L. E., History of the Planetary Systems 
from Thales to Kepler, Cambridge, 1906, p. 199. 


an angle 90°-5 with it. The length of the pro- 
jection, i.e., the distance from the midpoint of 
the alidade to the latitude mark is im sind. The 
author continues. 

Then return the pointer of the alidade to the center 
of latitude (@) . . . Whichever of the lines of latitude 


the mark of the latitude falls on is the first latitude of 
that planet. 


This is simply a repetition of the first operation, 
and is equivalent to finding the same kind of 
projection of a segment of length 1, sina. The 
result is im sin? G, the desired first latitude of the 
inferior planet in question. 


5. Second Latitude of the Inferior Planets 


In Figure 1 three positions of a planetary epi- 
cycle are shown, its center lying at N, H, and H’. 
In the first position, the inclination 7, the angle 
the first diameter makes with the radius vector 
from the center of the universe to the epicycle 
center, is zero. In the second case it has taken the 
maximum value, jm, and the third case illustrates 
a general position intermediate between the two. 
In all three situations the second diameter (D”’F”, 
DF, and D’F’) is shown parallel to the ecliptic 
plane, hence 8; and the obliquity are zero. Values 
of jm given by the manuscript for each planet are 
displayed in Column 4 of the table in 7 below. 
They are identical with the Ptolemaic values of 
the Almagest.?° <A precise and general statement 
of the value of j, angle B’H’E, for all positions 
on the deferent is 


j(Aa) = jim Sin Xq = jim Sin(5-90°) = — jm C08 & 
for the inferior planets, and 
](3) = jm Sind 


for the superior planets. Note that for an inferior 
planet, maximum inclination occurs when the epi- 
cycle center is on the nodal line, in contrast to 
the situation pictured in Figure 1. This figure, 
however, shows all the elements affecting the lati- 
tude (8 = 8, + B.) of a superior planet. For the 
intermediate position shown, & is the are NK, the 
inclination < B’H’E is < BHE(sin < NEK), and 
B is the angle P’E makes with the ecliptic plane. 
Also, if the relative position of the ecliptic plane 
there shown is ignored, the same figure may be 





10 Nallino, Al-Battdni sive Albatenii Opus Astronom- 
icum, Rome, 1899-1907, v. II, p. 255. 
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used to illustrate the determination of the second 
latitude of an inferior planet. 

Ptolemy regarded as prohibitively involved and 
complicated a direct, general computation and 
tabulation of 82 as a function of two variables, 
}, and « He therefore adopted the simplification 
sketched below, the ensuing sacrifice of accuracy 
not being large. He computes B, for general 
values of a, but for Ag = 90°, i. e., for the position 






of the epicycle center at H which gives maximum 
inclination of the first diameter, hence maximum 
B2. Here this maz B2(«) is the angle PE makes 
with the deferent plane. He then defines the 
second latitude in general as 


Bo(Xa, %) = sin Ag* max B2(x), 


expressed in modern notation. 






je ( bs 


line of |inclination 


* biel bs , 






















point of 
latitude 








Fic. 3. 


Al-Kashi finds maz B, for a general a by means 
of a clever construction in the manner of descrip- 
tive geometry in which the single plane of the 
instrument’s plate is regarded as containing the 
planes of the deferent, the plane denoted by v in 
Figure 1, and the plane of the epicycle. The 
equating diameter (UC in Figure 3) represents 
the intersection between v and the deferent plane, 
with H (the center of the instrument) repre- 
senting the center of the epicycle. Z is the ‘ point 
of latitude’? (nogteh-i ‘ard), a permanent mark on 
the equating diameter, one each for Mercury and 






13) 


H equating diameter 





Venus, and so placed that HH equals the distance 
(along the perpendicular to the line of nodes) 
from the center of the universe to the deferent of 
the planet in question. (Numerical values of EH 
are given in the table in 7 below.) v is folded 
down into the plane of the plate about HH in such 
fashion that its trace with the epicycle plane takes 
the position H3. And the plane of the epicycle 
is rotated into the deferent plane through an angle 
of jm about its second diameter DF so that its first 
diameter takes the position BC. 

If, now, the true length of P# (in Figure 1) 
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can be constructed, as well as the perpendicular 
from P to the plane of the deferent, then the 
problem will be as well as solved. For if a right 
triangle is constructed with PE as hypotenuse and 
altitude equal to the perpendicular just referred 
to, the acute angle at its base will be the desired 
max B.. And in fact the author of the Persian 
manuscript says: 


. . - Put the pointer of the alidade according to the true 
anomaly (a) in divisions of the ring, and on the plate 
make a mark at the difference-mark (i.e., so that H1 
is r, the epicycle radius of the planet). We call this 
the ‘ first mark’ (1 on Figure 3). Then erect the alidade 
perpendicular to the equating diameter and let the edge 
of the ruler be put on the first mark parallel to the 
alidade. Make another mark at the intersection of the 
edge of the ruler and the equating diameter; this we call 
the ‘second mark’ (2). Then place the edge of the ali- 
dade so that it coincides with the equating diameter 
(HH) and transfer the second mark to the alidade. And 
turn the alidade from the beginning of divisions to the 
amount of the maximum inclination of the first diameter 
(jm). Then, on the plate, at the place of the second 
mark which was put on the edge of the alidade, make a 
mark; we call it the ‘third mark’ (3). ... Put the 
edge of the ruler on the third mark, make it parallel to 
the equating diameter, and from the third mark on the 
plate . . . draw the ‘line of inclination’ (khatt-i mail, 
M3). 


The distance between the parallel lines M3 and 
EC is the altitude of the desired right triangle. 
To find the true length of HP the author says 


. . . Then on the equating diameter make a mark (S) 
near the point of latitude such that its distance from 
the second mark shall be to the amount of the distance 
of the third mark from the latitude point (i.e., make 
S2 = H3), . . . and we call this mark the ‘ substitute 
(badal) for the point of latitude.’ 


It is as though, when the epicycle is rotated 
into the deferent plane, the right triangle EP3 
also is flattened down into the deferent plane with- 
out change of size, the vertex EF being made to 
slide outward along HH, 3 taking the position 2 
(on Figure 1), and P the position 1. Then S1 
is the true length of HP. Now 


. . . We seek a point (R) on the line of inclination, 
such that the distance between that point and the sub- 
stitute for the point of latitude shall be equal to the 
distance between the substitute for the point of latitude 
and the first mark (i.e., make SR = 81). 


Then the angle RSH is the desired maz B2, and 
it can be measured in the usual manner by placing 
the alidade parallel to SR and noting the point 


on the divisions of the ring where the head of the 
alidade falls. - 

It remains only to multiply the result by sin Aq; 
the product will be the final 82. To do this, put 
the head of the alidade on the division of the ring 
corresponding to Aq, i. e., let the edge of the alidade 
make an angle A, with HC, find the division of 
the edge of the alidade corresponding to maz f:, 
and observe which of the family of lines of latitude 
on the plate beneath passes through this division. 
The number of that line is the desired second 
latitude. 

Al-Kashi, like Ptolemy, knows nothing of nega- 
tive numbers. Both are therefore constrained to 
enumerate the combinations of conditions for A, 
and « which result in 8. being north and those 
for which it will be south. 


6. The Third Latitude 


In approximating the final component of the 
latitude, Ptolemy neglects the simultaneous but 
small effects on it of the first two components. 
Thus in Figure 4, which shows the upper half 
(BPC) of the epicycle tilted about its first dia- 
meter (BC), the plane of HON’ may be considered 
either as the plane of the deferent or as that of 
the ecliptic. HE is the center of the universe, P a 
general position of the planet corresponding to an 
anomaly of a. HM’ is tangent to the epicycle, and 
the right spherical triangle OM’N’ represents a 
portion of the celestial sphere, N’ being the pro- 
jection of M’ on the ecliptic are ON’. OM, which 
is approximately equal to q, its projection on the 
ecliptic, is the ‘second equation’ of the planet. 
Clearly q is a function of «. 

The obliquity defined in 3 above is measured by 
the spherical angle M’ON’. This angle varies 
sinusoidally as H travels around the deferent, 
being zero when H is at the nodes and a maximum 
or minimum when it is in the line of apsides. 

Ptolemy treats the spherical triangles MON and 
M’ON’ as though they were plane triangles, using 
what is tantamount to the crudely approximate 
relation 

MN/q =~ M’N’/ON’, 


M’N’ 


or 


for any fixed obliquity. The number & depends 
on the sizes of the epicycle, the deferent, the 
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eccentricity, and the maximum obliquity. Making 
the additional assumption that, for fixed q, Bs 


varies directly as the obliquity, angle M’ON’, his 
tables are computed ** as though 


1/18 ;24 for Venus. 


B3(%, 6) =kq sina, k= 


were the general definition of the third latitude 
for Venus and Mercury. The opposite signs of k 
for the two planets imply opposite tilting of the 
epicycle planes in the two cases. The two different 
values of & for Mercury are to compensate roughly 
for the eccentric deferent of this planet. As the 
epicycle leaves the ascending node it travels toward 
the apogee, hence, in general it is farther from the 
center of the universe than after leaving the 
descending node. Thus the same obliquity pro- 
duces less effect at the greater distance, so the value 
of k is smaller in absolute value on the apogee side 
of the line of nodes. The eccentricity of Venus is 
so small that the corresponding effect for it is 
neglected. 

Except for differences in parameters, al-Kashi’s 
method is a graphical duplication of the same 
scheme. He says 


.. . Determine the second equation (q) of the planet, 
and take a third of a sixth (i.e., 1/18) of that equation 
for Venus, and for Mercury multiply the equation by 
seven minutes if it is obtained in (the side of) the apogee 
(i.e., by 0;7° when 0°<@<180°), otherwise multiply 
by eight minutes. The result is the obliquity. 


It will be noticed that while al-Kashi’s values 
for k are of the same order of magnitude as the 
Ptolemaic ones, they differ in two cases by as 
much as a digit in the first sexagesimal place. 

It remains only to impose on the extreme 
obliquity thus found the now familiar sinusoidal 
transformation dependent on the distance from 
the nodes. This he does in the usual fashion: 


. erect the alidade perpendicular to the equating 
diameter, note that the desired line, that is, that line 
which is equal to the obliquity had fallen on which 
division of the divisions of the alidade. On that division 
make a mark. . . . Then put the pointer of the alidade 
on the center of latitude (@), and observe on which line 
of the lines of latitude the mark of latitude has fallen. 
This will be the third latitude. 


Just as in the case of the second latitudes, 
al-Kashi gives rules analogous to the Ptolemaic 





“ Cf. Almagest, Bk. XIII, Halma, Vol. II, pp. 414-5; 
Nallino, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 250-255. 


—0;6,8 when 
—0;7,30 when 180° = 


180° 


0o°so= 
o = 360° 


for Mercury 


ones for deciding whether B; is north or south 
depending on the quadrants in which a and o lie. 
The author then closes the chapter with the usual 
pious injunction : 


. . . Then, since the three latitudes have been found, if 
all are in the same direction add them, otherwise add the 
latitudes having the same direction and find the excess 
of the sum over the contrary one. The direction of the 
true latitude is the direction of the sum first and the 
direction of the remainder secondly, but God knows 
better! 


7. The Latitude Points 


The author prescribes that a set of eight per- 
manent marks be put on the equating diameter, 
two for each superior planet, one each for Venus 
and Mercury (mentioned in 5 above), all on the 
half of the diameter opposite the first point of 
Aries. Distances of these points from the center 
of the plate are given in the table below. Their 
application will become clear in the sequel; this 
section shows how the distances have been arrived 
at. 

The deferent planes of all the planets are 
slightly inclined with respect to the ecliptic, inter- 
secting the latter along the nodal line which passes 
through the center of the universe. The nodal line 
of each inferior planet is perpendicular to the line 
of (deferent) apsides of that planet. For all the 
other planets, however, the angles between these 
two lines differ. Al-Kashi’s values are given in 
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Saturn 53;55 5031 140° 2;30° 4;30° 
Jupiter 57;46 53;9 70° 1;30° 2;30° 
Mars 50;0 40;54 95° 1;0° 2;15° 
Venus 58 358 90° 0;10° —2;30° 
Mercury 46;0 90° —0;45° 6;15° 
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Column 2 of the table. They are the same as 
those used by Ptolemy '* except for Mars, for 
which the Ptolemaic value is 90°. But here the 
divergence is apparent only, for Ptolemy computes 
the angle as 954°, subsequently deciding that use 
of 90° will involve only a negligible error. And 
in effect al-Kashi does the same thing. 


Assume a line drawn in the deferent plane 
through H (see Figure 2), the center of the uni- 
verse, perpendicular to the nodal line (MN) and 
intersecting the deferent in F (on the side of the 
apogee) and G (on the side of the perigee). Then, 
in the case of the superior planets, the two dis- 
tances of the latitude points are HF and EG. 

These distanves can be computed directly in 
terms of the deferent radius and eccentricity. In 
all probability, however, al-Kashi obtained them 
directly from the Almagest. For Saturn the corre- 
sponding distances in the Ptolemaic configuration 
are 7° 1,2;10 and 57;40. But Ptolemy’s deferent 
radius is 1,0;0 while al-Kashi’s** is only 52;2. 
Reducing both the Almagest values in the ratio 
of these two numbers, we have 





EF —1.2:-10 (222) = 53-55 
mee h100/° 


—y 52 52 
GE = 57 ;40 fea) = 50;1, 


and 


which, rounded off to two sexagesimal places, are 
the values given by al-Kashi. 

In the case of Jupiter the Ptolemaic values are 
1,2;30 and 57;30. Reducing in the proper ratio 
for this planet gives 
55 328 
1,030 





EF = 1,2;30 ( ) — 57346 


and 


55:28 
GE = 5% ;30 ( nl ) = 53;9, 
1,0 ;0 


also identical with al-Kashi. 


As for Mars, its line of apsides is so close to 





12 Almagest, Halma, Vol. II, p. 414; see also Manitius, 
K., Des Claudius Ptoleméus Handbuch der Astronomie, 
Vol. II, p. 425, note 21. 

18 Almagest, Halma, Vol. II, p. 390. 

14 A]-Kashi’s parameters are discussed in the second 
paper of this series. 

18 Almagest, Halma, Vol. II, p. 394. 


FG that for two-place accuracy it is sufficient 
simply to add and subtract al-Kashi’s value of 
Mars’ eccentricity from its deferent radius to 
obtain the desired quantities. Here 


EF =EFA=EFD-+ DA=50;0 
and 
GE = PE = PD— ED = 40;54. 


For both inferior planets, maximum inclination 
of the epicycle plane occurs at the nodes (JM and 
N on Figure 2). Hence the distances of the 
points for these planets are ME and NE. But, 
AP being perpendicular to MN, ME = NE. And 
the eccentricity of Venus is so small that its 
deferent radius, 58;58, is used for the common 
distance. For Mercury, 46;0 is the distance per- 
pendicular to the line of apsides from the center 
of the universe to the deferent, hence the distance 
to its latitude point. 


8. Latitude of the Superior Planets 


Ptolemy’s arrangements for the superior planets 
are simpler on two counts than those for the 
inferior planets. For one thing, there is no obli- 
quity, hence 8B; =0. And secondly, both B, and 
8B. vary (roughly) sinusoidally with o, not one 
with 6 and the other with A, as above. In Figure 
1, for instance, when the epicycle center is at N, 
both 8, and B, are zero; at H both are maximal. 
In the general position H’, B, equals the great 
circle are KH’, which is approximately equal to 
tm Sin &. Ptolemy therefore computes as previously 
max B.(«) by finding the angle EP makes with 
the deferent plane. Now he takes 


max B(«) = max B, + maz B2(«) = im + maz B.(«) 


for general values of « Finally he defines 


B(«@, 6) = sin o- maz B(a). 


But, in contrast to the inferior planets, the 
deferents of the superior planets are not symmetri- 
cally placed on the line of nodes; in general, if the 
epicycle center is on the northern part of the 
deferent (i.e., 0° <<&< 180°), it will be farther 
from the center of the universe than when it occu- 
pies a corresponding place on the southern portion 
(180° <6 < 360°). Hence both Ptolemy and 
al-Kashi use two different values for HH (Figures 
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1 and 4) for each superior planet, depending on 
whether it is in the first two or last two quadrants. 
These pairs of distances are the distances of the 
latitude points given in Column 1 of the table 
above and discussed in 7. Except for this, al- 
Kashi’s construction for 22 is as explained in 5 
above. To this add the corresponding constant tm 
and multiply it by sino in the usual manner to 
obtain the total latitude. 


' 21 


The manuscript description of these operations 
is clear and unequivocal except for a single passage. 
It says 


... put the pointer of the alidade according to the 
maximum inclination of the deferent plane to the ecliptic 
(im) and place the edge of the ruler on the third mark; 
make it parallel to the alidade, and on the plate from 
the third mark on the place of the edge of the ruler to 
an amount (being) the difference-mark (r, the epicycle 














y, 








Fic. 4. 


radius) of that planet in the direction of the origin of 
divisions (here one word illegible) draw a line. This 
line we call the line of inclination. 


Apparently he wants the line of inclination to 
make an angle of im with the equating diameter. 
This seems wrong. It is true that 1, is involved, 
but it should be added to the maz Bz, angle RSH, 
not to the line of inclination. Also, he seems to 
want the line of inclination to be cut off in length 
equal to r, the epicycle radius. This would do no 
harm, but it appears unnecessary. 

A second critical remark should also be made. 
From a practical point of view the first latitude 


_— 


circles of Venus and Mercury are so minute in 
comparison with the rest of the instrument as to 
be wholly useless. A larger scale for both would 
remedy matters. 

With this exception the application of the Plate 
of Zones to the problem of planetary latitudes 
displays on the part of the inventor a thorough 
mastery of the Ptolemaic theory combined with a 
high degree of ingenuity in reducing an essentially 
three-dimensional problem to a succession of two- 
dimensional operations. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, AND 
THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 





the 


PARVASAMGRAHA FIGURES FOR THE BHISMAPARVAN OF THE MAHABHARATA * 


D. D. KosamBi 


1. THE THEORY THAT the Parvasamgraha of 
the Mahabharata represents accurate counts of the 


* [Though this paper was received at the end of 1946, 
various considerations have required that it not be 
printed before now. Dr. Kosambi’s remarks in 5 on the 
inclusion in the Poona edition of the two pddas 12.20cd 
are not affected by the editor’s discovery of them in K,, 
a manuscript characterized by the editor as giving ‘a 
conflated text of the K version.’ Dr. Kosambi says in 
a letter ‘the editorial choice was made on the basis of 
the only manuscript cited in the apparatus.’ M.B.E.] 


number of syllables in a particular recension of 
the Mahabharata has been propounded in this 
JOURNAL (66. 110-7). The unit for the counts is 
the sloka, to be understood as thirty-two letters, 
and including everything that was pronounced at 
a recitation of the sacred work. This proposition 
was based upon counts made by E. D. Kulkarni, 
whose figures were also published (JAOS. 66. 118- 
45). 
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2. A further set of counts for the BORI critical 
edition of the Bhismaparvan is appended herewith, 
with the same method of counting and notation as 
in the previous communication. The former con- 
clusions are in no way modified by these figures, 
which show an observed grand total of 58284 Slokas 
as against 5884 to be expected from the Parva- 
samgraha, the difference being negligible by the 
chi-square or any other comparable statistical test. 
The total number of adhydyas is the same in the 
present text edited by Belvalkar as in the Parva- 
samgraha, namely 117. Finally, the division into 
sub-parvans is extremely uneven —by analysis of 
variance, significantly so— while the distribution 
of the logarithms of adhydya lengths is anormal. 
If these statistical findings mean anything, it can 
only be that neither the original redaction nor the 
division into sub-parvans are sufficiently uniform 
to have been done by a single person. 


3. Taking the sloka as 32 syllables shows that 
the published critical text is nearest to the Parva- 
samgraha figure (5884), which also agrees with 
the parvan colophons of Belvalkar’s 8, Ko-,;D.. His 
Dg gives the figure as 6000 granthas, not too large 
to fit our counts; his D, gives 9500 granthas, which 
is far too great. 


4. An important part of the critical apparatus 
(S$,Ko-2B.-4DnD,.,) following the Bhagavadgita 
give the puzzling gitamdna stanza: 


sat Satani savimsani slokanam praha kesavah 
arjunah saptapafcasat saptasastis tu samjayah 
dhrtarastrah slokam ekam gitaya manam ucyate 


This gives the Bhagavadgita total as 745 Slokas 
while the actual number of stanzas found is just 
seven hundred. The situation is further compli- 
cated by the existence of a KaSmirian recension 
of the Bhagavadgita actually containing 745 
stanzas. But Kulkarni’s data actually show a total 
count for the Gita (inclusive of wvdca insertions 
and colophons) of 743 Slokas of 32 syllables each. 
The gitémdna controversy could, therefore, be 
settled as follows. It may reasonably be inferred 
that an accurate count, letter by letter, of the 
Bhagavadgita originally gave the figure 745 in 
32-syllable units, which became traditional. After- 
wards, the process of inflation continued unchecked 


for the whole of the Mahabharata till it became 
necessary to take Sloka not as grantha but as any 
proper stanza; otherwise the discrepancy between 
traditional measures and the available text would 
have been inexplicable. But this new interpreta- 
tion of the term Sloka in measuring the text would 
then give a striking difference for so essential a 
component of the text as the Bhagavadgita. This 
would naturally lead to the revised KaSmirian 
recension followed by the detailed gitamana record. 


5. Close agreement between the Parvasamgraha 
figures and the observed extent of any parvan as 
published is not necessarily a justification of the 
editorial method. Not only particular readings 
but even the inclusion or exclusion of whole lines 
may be open to doubt. For example, we see in 
Belvalkar’s edition of The Bhismaparvan, adhydya 
12.20°¢, the following line: 


dste *tra bhagavan krsnas tat kantya syamatam 
gatah. 


This, though underscored by the convenient wavy 
line, has been accepted into the critical text on the 
authority of a single manuscript D, out of the 
entire aggregate of sources. Moreover, it had 
hitherto been considered that the devandgari group 
(to which D,; presumably belongs) was the least 
reliable of all. The present editorial method, there- 
fore, seems to differ considerably from that fol- 
lowed by the late V. S. Sukthankar, who initiated 
the BORI critical edition. 


6. While analyzing the hypermetric slokas of 
the first five parvans, Fr. A. Esteller, 8. J., of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, found that the follow- 
ing corrections were necessary for the figures 
originally given by Kulkarni. 

1.89.44, 1.89.47, 1.89.49 are each hypermetric 
with one extra syllable, so that 1.89 should have 
one more aksara. 

2.24.11 has an extra letter. 


3.194.28, 3.281.108 are 2-pdda anustubhs. 3.29% 
should have three more aksaras added. 


4.14.16, 4.15.5, 4.19.23 are 2-pdda anustubhs; 
4.46.12 is hypermetric with one extra syllable. 


To Fr. Esteller are also due three corrections to 
Kulkarni’s Bhismaparvan figures. 
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LEGAL POSITION OF PROSTITUTES ACCORDING TO KAUTILYA’S ARTHASASTRA ? 


LuDWIK STERNBACH 


New York 


I, SYNONYMS OF THE WORD ‘ PROSTITUTE’ 
USED IN K. 


1. K. uses the words ganika, pratiganika, 
ripajivd, vesya, dasi, devadasi, puméscali, silpaka- 
rika, kausikastri, and ripaddsi in the meaning of 
a special kind of prostitute. Also the words adasi, 
avaruddha, krtavarodha or krtaparadha, duhitrka, 


This paper was presented to the All-India Oriental 
Conference at Bombay in November 1949. This is num- 
ber 17 in the series Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian 
Law. The earlier studies have been published as follows: 
Nos. 1, 5, 10, 14 in ABORI 24.3; 25.4; 26. 3-4; Nos. 2, 
4,8, 9 in PO 8. 1-2, 3-4; 9.1-2; 10. 3-4; 13. 1-2; Nos. 3, 
6,15 in NIA 6. 8-9; 7.5-6; 10; No. 7 in BhV 6.7-8; Nos. 
11, 12, 13 in Supplement to BAV 7.3-4; No. 16 in RO. 
50; No. 18 in Dr. V. Sharma Commemoration Volume. 


kumdari and others are to be found in K., probably 
in the meaning of a special kind of prostitute. 

This list of synonyms for the word ‘ prostitute 
is far from complete for we find more than 250 
synonyms for this word in Sanskrit literary works.” 

The word ganika is the most frequently used word 
in K. to denote prostitutes. It has a specific mean- 
ing, not the same as in other Sanskrit works, 
particularly in Kamasiitras. Vats.* gives the 
following definition of a gantka: 


> 


2 L. Sternbach, Vesyad; Synonyms and Aphorisms (Bom- 
bay, 1945) ; First Supplement to Vesya; Synonyms and 
Aphorisms in BhV 11.256 ff., where 248 synonyms are 
quoted. An additional 95 synonyms will appear in the 
second supplement. 

3 Vats. 41. 24-5. 
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abhir abhyucchrita vesyad Ssilaripagunanvita 

labhate ganikasabdam sthdnam ca janasamsadi * 
‘A prostitute [vesya],who is endowed with good 
character, beauty, and good qualities and dis- 
tinguishes herself in them, receives the title of a 
ganika and a high position among the people.’ 

However, in K. the word ganika meaus only a 
government servant, similarly to any other gov- 
ernment servant, for which the ganika’dhyaksa, the 
superintendent of prostitutes, took care. When- 
ever the word ganika is used in the text of K. it 
has this specific meaning and should not be con- 
fused with prostitutes who work on their own 
account. For denoting such a kind of prostitutes 
K. uses, most frequently, the word ripajiva® (a 
woman who lives on her beauty). 


2. Ganikad. A. We do not find in lexicog- 
raphies and in the Kamasitras such a definition 
of a ganikd. On the contrary, the lexicographers 
quote the word ganika among other sddharanastri 
or ksudra; similarly the Kamasitras. 

In Sanskrit literary works the word ganika is 
very often used loosely with other words to denote 
a prostitute. However, in all the sources the word 
ganika always denotes the highest degree of prosti- 
tutes—a courtesan. 

B. Hemacandra in Abhidhanacintamani enu- 
merates as sddhdranastri: ganika, vesya, panyan- 
gana, pandngand, bhujisya, lanjika, ripajiva, vara- 
vadhii and varamukhya,® and in Anekarthasam- 
graha identifies the ganika with the bhujisya and 
the dési.* 

Halayudha in Abhidhanaratnamala enumerates 
as ksudra: riipajiva, vesyd, ganika, and panan- 
gana.® 

Amarasimha in Amarakoga enumerates as ajand: 
varastri, ganika, vesyd, and riipajiva.® 

Medini, quoted in Sabdakalpadruma identifies 
bhujisya with dast and ganikd.*® 

Amar. (Natyavarga 1llb; 71.2) states: strivesa- 
dhari puruso natyoktau ganikdjjuka. 

5K, 41.19; 55.11; 113.19; 125.12; 144.9; 198.17; 
236.11; 243.11; 316.1. 

® Sddhdranastri ganikd vesyd panyapandngand bhu- 
jisyd lanjika riipdjivd vadravadhih punah sa véramukhya 
(ed. O. Boehtlingk and C. Rieu; Petersburg, 1847 ; 532-3). 

7 Ed. Th. Zachariae (Vienna-Bombay, 1893) ; 3. 490. 

8 Ripajivd vesya ganika panydngand tathad ksudra (ed. 
Th. Aufrecht, Lahore, 1928; 2. 335). 

® Kd. Colebrooke (Calcutta, 1807) ; Nrvarga 19a; 44. 3. 
Also quoted in Sabdakalpadruma, ad veéyd. 

10 Bhujisya—dasi ganikd iti Mediniye (ed. 1808; ad 
bhujisya 99). 


C. As far as the Kaimasitras are concerned, cer- 
tainly the best source is Vats. Vats. generally uses 
to denote prostitutes the word vesyd; at the end 
of the:sixth part, dealing with prostitution (vaisi- 
kam adhikaranam) Vats. states that there were 
different kinds of prostitutes, but according to 
Yas." all kinds of prostitutes fell under three 
categories, that is, kumbhadasi, ganika, and ripa- 
jad. Among ripdjiva Vats. enumerates paricd- 
rika, kulata, svatrini, nati, silpakarika, and praka- 
Savinastd, so that there were nine kinds of vesyd: 
kumbhadasi, paricirika, kulaté, svairini, nati, sil- 
pakarika, ripdjivd, and ganika;?* Yas. defines all 
of them with the exception of kumbhadasi, riipa- 
jiva, and ganika.** On the other hand Yas. states 
that all vesya were considered as kumbhadasi.** 

In other places Vats. states that the expression 
vesya might also include the expression ganika,” 
or a ganikd, a riipajiva, and a kumbhadasi,** on the 
understanding that each of them could be an 
uttama,* madhyama, and adhama.'* Despite this 
last statement Vats. mentions that a vesyd could 
be a ganika or a ripdjiva and a kumbhadasi.” 
Vats.*° also uses loosely the words ganika and 





11 Loke simdnyds trayah prasiddhah: kumbhadasi ga- 
niké ripadjivd ce ti (Vits. 363. 15-6). 

12 Kumbhadasi paricdriké kulatad svairini nati silpa- 
kariké prakdésavinasté ripajivé ganika ce ’ti vesydvisesah 
(Vats. 363. 13-4). 

13 Vats. 263. 15-22. 

14 Kumbhaddsit *ti kumbhagrahanam nikrstakarme- 
palaksanam (Vats. 363.15). 

15 Vesye ’ti vaktavye ganikdgrahanam yosid api catuh- 
sastivicaksane ’ti darsandrtham (Vits. 189.5). 

16 Vividha vesyda— ganikad riipajiva kumbhadasi ca 
(Vats. 347.7). 

17The uttamaganikaé were those who distinguished 
themselves with beauty and other good qualities of mis- 
tresses and the knowledge of 64 arts (uttamaganikadndm 
iti, ripddibhir nayikagunakalddibhir anvita uttamaga- 
nikah) ; the madhyama and adhamé had one-quarter or 
one-eighth of these qualities respectively (gundnam ca 
padadrdhaibhyim madhyamddhamah) (Vats. 347. 16-7). 
Cf. 81. S. 10. 187. 

18 Cf. Rudrata’s Kivyalamkara 155; Rudrata’s Srnga- 
ratilaka 1.154-5; Sahityadarpana 122; Bharatiya Nat- 
yaSistra 23.34, ete. which state that by dividing the 
nayikad into uttama, madhyama and adhama their num- 
ber amounts up to 380. 

1° Vesyaya iti ganikayad ripajivdyah, na kumbhaddasyah 
(Vats. 184. 12-3. Yas. is here wrong). Cf. Vats. 363.13; 
347.7; 348.17. 

20 Htat sarvam gamkdndm riipajivdndm cad ’sty eva 
(Vats. 348. 8-9). 
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ripajivd,2* as well as ganikd, ripajivd, and 
kumbhadasi.”? 

D. In Sanskrit literary works we can find hun- 
dreds of examples of the use of the word gantka; 
it is promiscuously used with other synonymous 
words. It is impossible to quote but a small part 
of them. 

In the Rgveda vra, a she-elephant, denotes the 
same as ganika.2* Also Jatadhara in Sabdakal- 
padruma identifies a ganika with a hastini ** and 
Sasvata with a karini.”® 

In MBh. and Ram. both the words ganika and 
vésya *° are used for the designation of prostitutes. 
Ganikad, according to these epics, were in high 
esteem.”” 

The Mrechakatika and the Daridra Carudatta 
refer to Vasantasena as a ganikad but use loosely 
the words vesyd, panastri, and prakdsandari. 

In Sukasaptati it is stated that there are several 
kinds of prostitutes, namely, ganika, vilasini, ripa- 
jiva, arthavrttika, and darikd.”® 

In Kathasaritsigara the word gantka is loosely 
used as well as vesyd,*® or vesyd, vildsini,®° or 
vilasint and varavanita.** 

In the Jatakas the word ganikd, in the meaning 
of a highly esteemed person, is very often used. 
It is used promiscuously with nagarasobhini (or 


21 Madhyamddhamandm api ’ti ganikaéripajivakumbha- 
dasindm (Vats. 34%. 16-7). 

*? Cf. Vagbhata’s KavyanuSisana 63. 

*° R. Pischel u. K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien (Stutt- 
gart, 1889-1901) 2.123. 

*4 Ad ganika. 

*° The Anekirthasamuccaya of Sisvata, ed. K. G. Oka 
(Poona, 1918) 641; also with a vesyd. 

*° And others. Cf. Sisupilavadha’s Commentary, ad 
11. 20. 

* Ci. J. J. Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen Epos 
(Leipzig, 1915), chapter IX; R. Schmidt, Liebe und 
Ehe im alten u. modernen Indien (Berlin, 1904) 542 ff. 
and note 29 to chapter IT. 

°° Yato ganikddinadm bahavo bhedah param paca pra- 
siddhah. Tesu samlinah sarve api bhavanti. Te ce ’me 
panca ganiké vildsini riipdjivé arthavrttika darika ce ’ti. 
Etesdin bheddnam sad sarvottamad ganikad. (Suk. t.s., 
AKM 10.1, p. 45.8-10). This text is also to be found 
in other versions of Suk. (A., OC., LO.). When the word 
ganika is mentioned Prabhivati asks: Suka kidrsi ga- 
nikd ucyate; adsdm bheda bahavah samti. Tesu pamca 
bhedah; ganika vildsini ripdjiva arthavikriya darika 
ceti bahulaksanayutaé bhavamti (ZDMG@ 48. 608). 

* Taranga 12. 

*° Taranga 38. 

* Taranga 61. 


nagarasobhini), nagarasobhanit (or nagaraso- 
bhanda) ,** and vannadasi (varnadasi) .** 

In Milindapaiha ganika, lasikad, and kumbha- 
dist are enumerated as those coming to the town 
to find residence there.** 

However, it seems that the greatest number of 
synonyms for the word ganika is to be found in 
Amitagati’s Subhasitasamndoha, a Jain work. Ami- 
tagati, castigating prostitutes in highly inspiring 
words, uses loosely the words ganika, vesya, panya- 
yosit, panyapuramdhri, darika, panyavanita, dpa- 
nayosd, Gpanandri, and even puméscali.*® 

E. In the Sanskrit literary works we find at 
least 38 synonyms for the word ganikd, that is, 
ajana, arthavrttika, dpananari, dpanayosad, karini, 
kumbhadasi, kulata, ksudra, darika, dasi, (nagara- 
sobhini), nati, panastri, pandngand, panyapuram- 
dhri, panyayosit, panyavamtd, paricarikd, pum- 
Scali, prakdsandri, prakasavinasta, bhujisyd, ripa- 
jivd, lanjikad, lasika, (vannadasi), varamukhya, 
varavadhi, varavanita, varavilasini, varastri, vild- 
sini, vesyd, silpakarika, sidharanastri, svairini, and 
hastini.*® All of these words have other meanings, 
the difference being in some cases very slight, as 
for instance between pandngand and panydnganda, 
but in other very great, as for instance between 
ripajiva, dasi, and hastini; very often these words 
may have only in special contexts the meaning of a 
prostitute. 


K. uses the word ganikd, as stated above, in one 
meaning only and in none of the known cases can 
ganikd, as used in K., be considered as a synonym 
of any of the words quoted above; in K. ganika 
has a special meaning, that is, of a government 
servant who received a monthly salary from the 
king’s treasury. 


K. uses the word ganika in chapter 27 of the 
second book only where the meaning is specifically 
defined (123.7-125.10) and in two more places, 
that is, in 2.7 and 232.8. In 2.7, in the index to 
the whole work, the word ganika is used in a com- 
pound with adhyaksa—ganikadhyaksa (should be 


32 Jat. 276, 419, 425, and others. 

83 Jat. 14, 92, 276, 318, 419, 423, 425, 487, and others. 

84... ganika lasiké kumbhadasiyo ... tam nagaram 
vasdya upagatd nandvisayino jané navam suvibhattam 
adosam-anavajjam ramaniyam tam nagaram passitva 
anumdnena jananti (ed. Trenckner; 331). 

°° Ed. R. Schmidt, ZDMG@ 49 and 51; chapters 24, 31 
and 6. 

8° This list is certainly not exhaustive. Cf. L. Stern- 
bach, Vesyad; Synonyms and Aphorisms (Bombay, 1945). 
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ganik@’dhyaksa) which occurs again as the head- 
ing to chapter 27 of the second book. In 232.8 the 
word ganikaé is used in a compound with duhitr 
and has the same meaning as ganitkdduhitrka in 
124.19. From the use of the word bhoga in 232.9 
it is evident that ganikdduhitr, used there, is a 
daughter of a ganika who will become a ganika, 
a government servant, as stated in the introductory 
paragraph to chapter 27 of the second book 
(123. 8).37 

3. Pratiganikd. K. also uses the word prati- 
ganika twice (123.10, 123.12). The meaning of 
this word is very clear, according to K. Prati- 
ganika was a substitute ganika,** that is, a govern- 
ment servant, with whom the contract was con- 
cluded for a short duration only, that is, for the 
duration of the leave of the ganikd, when she went 
abroad.*® She could become in the future a ganika, 
but as long as she was only a pratiganika she 
received only half of the salary of the ganika for 
whom she substituted.*° 

Vats. also uses the word pratiganika (345. 3).* 
The whole chapter (labhavisesah), where mention 
of a pratiganika is made, refers, according to Yas. 
to vesyd.4* However, the word vesyd is used in 
Vats. promiscuously with the word ganika. 

R. Schmidt understands under pratiganika in 
Viats. ‘eine andere Hetaere.’ However, he did not 
know K. In view of the clear text of K. and in 
view of the clear meaning of pratiganika in K., 
it seems that Vats. might have used the word 
pratiganiké also in the sense of a ‘substitute 
ganika.’ It should be noted that Yas. does not 
comment in this context on pratiganika. 


4. Ripajiva. A. K. uses frequently, in addi- 
tion to the word ganika, the word riipajiva for the 
designation of a prostitute. A ripdjivi was a 
woman who lived on her beauty. 

K. generaily uses the word ripdjivé for the 
designation of prostitutes who were not govern- 
ment servants, that is ganikd; K. uses also the 





37 Ganikdnvaydm aganikdnvaydm (K. 123.8). 

38 J. J. Meyer translates pratiganika ‘ Ersatzkurtisane.’ 

3° Nispatita pretayor duhita bhagini vad kutumbamn 
bhareta; tanmatad va pratiganikam sthapayet (K. 123. 
11-2). 

4° Kudumbdrdhena pratiganikdm (K. 123.10). 

‘1 Ciram drddhito ’pi tydgi vyalikam ekam upalabhya 
pratiganikayat vi mithyddisitah sramam atitam na 
*peksate (Viats. 345. 3-4). 

*? Yas, starts this chapter with the words trividha 
vesya ... (Vats. 341.25). 


word vesyd, but twice only ** for the general desig- 
nation of prostitutes. Other expressions are used 
in K, in a specific meaning, that is, for expressing 
special kinds of prostitutes. 


Although K. does not state clearly that rapajiva 
are not government servants, this is clearly seen 
from the fact that riipajiva had to pay monthly to 
the government a tax amounting to twice the 
amount of their daily earnings,** and, if the king 
was in great financial troubles, half of their 
wages,*® while ganikd, on the contrary, received 
monthly wages from the government *® and the 
ganika’dhyaksa had to determine their earnings, 
etc., check on their extravagant expenditures, and 
their whole earnings were taken by him for the 
government.** 

The word ripajiva, which denotes in K. all 
kinds of prostitutes, denotes, however, the higher 
kinds of prostitutes, but not as high as ganika 
were. Ripdjiva lived to the south of the fort * 
and were even allowed to attend the harem of the 
king, while other women and other kinds of prosti- 
tutes (dasi), were not allowed to do so.*® 


B. The lexicographers quote the word ripajiva 
among sddhdranastri,°° ksudra,®* and ajana,”* 
whileVats. groups all prostitutes under three cate- 
gories,°* that is ganikd, riipajiva, and kumbha- 
dasi.6* Vats. also uses loosely the words ganika 
and ripajiva ** as well as ganikd, riipajivd, and 
kumbhadasi.°® Although Vats. enumerates nine 
kinds of vesya,>" Yaé.°* considers that paricarika, 
kulata, svairini, nati, silpakarika, and prakasavi- 
nasta were ripajiva.”® 

In Yaés.’s commentary on Vats. we find, if not 
a definition, at least an explanation as to the dif- 


42K. 60.3; 249.17. 

44K. 125. 12. 

oh... 245. Fi. 

46K. 123.9. 

47K. 124. 6 ff. 

* K, 55.11. 

4° K. 41. 18-20. 

5° Cf. note 6 to chapter I. 

51 Cf. note 8 to chapter I 

52 Cf. note 9 to chapter I. 

53 Cf. notes 16 and 19 to chapter I. 

5 Bach of them could be an uttamd, madhyamé, and 
adhamdad. Cf. notes 17 and 18 to chapter I. 


53 Cf. note 20 to chapter I. 

5¢ Cf. notes 21 and 22 to chapter I. 

57 Cf. note 6 to chapter I. 

58 Htah sad ripdjivayam eva ’ntarbhavanti visesah 
sampadyate (Vats. 363. 21-2). 

5° Cf. paragraph 2C above. 
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ference between a ganiké and a ripajivd. The 
ganika was expected to learn sixty-four arts © in 
the same way as the king’s daughters and the 
daughters of king’s high officials,®* while for a 
ripajiva the arts were unimportant ; ®? she had to 
be beautiful only ** and was not obliged to learn 
them, although she too had to wear jewelry, ar- 
range a beautiful house and furnish it beauti- 
fully ; °* this shows that riipdjivaé were also very 
wealthy women.® 


5. Vesyd. As stated above, K. uses the word 
vesya twice only ® in the most general way, that 
is for the designation of all persons engaged in 
harlotry. It is used in the same way as vesa *" 
which is also used twice in the text.®* This is 
evident from the fact that, according to K., vesya 
as well as tolls, fines, weights and measures, the 
town clerk, the superintendent of coinage, of seals 
and passports, liquor, slaughter of animals, 
threads, oils, ghee, sugar, the state goldsmith, the 
warehouse of merchandise, gambling, building 
sites, corporations of artisans and handicraftsmen, 
superintendent of gods, taxes collected at the gates, 


°° The sixty-four arts may be divided into eleven main 
groups, that is, general education (14), domestic science 
(4), toilet (4), dressing (2), music and dancing (5), 
fine arts (8), physical culture (3), games (4), art of 
entertaining (4), professional training (14), pet ani- 
mals (2). 

8! Santy api khalu sastraprahatabuddhayo ganiké raja- 
putryo mahamatyaduhitras ca. Tasmdd vaisvdsikaj jandd 
rahasi prayogan chastram ekadesam vd stri grhniyit. 
Abhydsaprayojyams ca catuhsastikdn yogan kanya ra- 
hasy ekakiny abhyaset (Viats. 30. 2-3, 7-8, 13-4). See also 
fn. 15 above. Cf. Vats. 53.9; 316. 6. 

®2 Also Ksemendra in Kalavilisa (4.2,11); Kath., tar. 
12; Das. in Apahiravarmacarita, 60 ff. SI.S. (10.70) ; 
Bharatiya Natyasastra (34.112 ff.) ; DaSariipa (2.33) ; 
and others mention that a ganikdé has to learn the 64 
arts. 

* (Ayam prakrsto labhdtisayah; riipdjivindm ity 
uttamdndm.) WSatsv api gunesu ripadjivdyaim riipasya 
pradhanatvadt kalds tu na santi (Vats. 347. 23-348. 1). 

°** Sdrvangiko ’lamkdrayogo grhasyo ’darasya karanam ; 
mahadrhair bhdndaih paricarakaig ca grhaparicchadasyo 
jjvalate ’ti ripdjivandm labhatisayah (Vats. 347. 18-9). 

**In paragraph 2D some examples of the use of the 
word ripajivé in literary Sanskrit works are quoted. 
Hundreds of other examples could be quoted, as the word 
riipdjiva is very often used in Sanskrit literature. Cf. 
Suk. t.s., AKM 10.1, p. 45.8-10, quoted in note 28 to 
chapter I. 

*°K. 60.3; 249.17. 

*** Hurenvolk,’ according to J. J. Meyer. 

_ “ K. 210.17; 378.12 (in the latter place in the mean- 
ing of a tavern). 


and people known as Bahirika *° come under forts. 
K. uses here purposely the word vesyd and not 
ganika in order to show that every kind of prosti- 
tutes, who were not king’s servants, came under 
the head of forts. The same applies when K. 
enumerates in another place vesyd along with spies, 
artisans, singers, and aged military officers who 
had to examine vigilantly the pure or impure con- 
duct of military men.”° 

The same is also the meaning of the word vesa, 
that is, every person engaged in harlotry, who 
along with ascetics, world-trotters, bards, buffoons, 
mystics, astrologers, prophets fortelling the future, 
persons capable of reading good or bad times, 
physicians, lunatics, mutes, deaf persons, idiots, 
blind persons, traders, painters, carpenters, musi- 
cians, vintners, manufacturers of cakes, flesh and 
cooked rice,”! had to be employed as spies.*? 

The general meaning of the word vesyd can be 
easily understood since not only the lexicogra- 
phers 7? but also the Kamasiitras considered the 
word vesya as the most general one for the designa- 
tion of all kinds of prostitutes.** 


6. Other Synonyms. Other expressions used 
in K. for denoting prostitutes are of lesser im- 
portance. The word pumscali is used in K. three 
times.*® Pumscali means a profligate women, a 
woman who runs after men.*® In K. it is used in 
the sense of a prostitute of a very inferior grade; 
everyone who was seen constantly in her presence 
was even considered to be a suspected person.”” 


°° Sulkam dandah pautavam nagariko laksanddhyakso 
mudra’dhyaksah sura sind siitram tailam ghrtam ksdram 
sauvarnikah panyasamstha vesyd dyiitam vastukam 
kdrusilpigano devatddhyakso dvdrabdahirikddeyam ca 
durgam (K. 60. 1-4.) 

79 Satrinas ca ’yudhiyanam vesyah karukusilavah 

dandavrddhas ca jdniyus saucdsaucam atandritah 
(K. 249. 17-8). 

71 Samahartd jianapade siddhatapasapravrajitacakraca- 
racdranakuhakapracchandakakartantikanaimittikamau- 
hirikacikitsakonmattamikabadhirajadandhavaidehaka- 
karusilpikusilavavesasaundikadpipikapékvamémsikauda- 
nikavyanjandn pranidadhyat (K. 210. 15-8). 

72 Tn this connection it might be stated that K. does not 
use the word ganikd in connection with spies, since ganika 
were king’s servants and enjoyed a higher position. 

73 For instance Sabdakalpadruma quotes approximately 
30 synonyms of the word vesyd. 

74 Cf. paragraphs 2C, 2D, and 2E, as well as notes 12, 
15, 16, 19, 26, 29, 30, 31, 35 to chapter I. 

3K, 184.10; 214.14; 221.3. 

7° For synonyms of the word puméscali, ef. L. Sternbach, 
Vesya; Synonyms and Aphorisms 17 ff. 

77 KY, 214,14, 
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According to K."* she had to surrender her person 
as she agreed to to her paramour.” Ae pumscali 
could also be used as a spy.®° 

The word ddasi is also used in K. in few in- 
stances to mean a prostitute of a lower degree.** 
The real meaning of the word ddsi is a female 
slave. Ddasi were not allowed, similarly as women 
of high birth, ascetics with shaved head or braided 
hair, and buffoons, to enter the harem of the king, 
while riipdjivad were allowed to enter it; ** dasi ** 
could also be used as spies.** 

Once K. uses also the word devadasi, that is, 
sacred courtesans, temple-prostitutes,** and states 
that if they had ceased to attend the temples on 
service °° they had to be employed, similarly as 
widows,®** cripple women,** girls,*® mendicant or 
ascetic women,®® women compelled to work in de- 
fault of paying fines,®’ and procuresses,®? in cut- 
ting wool, fibre, cotton, panicle, hemp or flax; %* 
all these persons enumerated there were those 
whom the king was obliged to maintain and who 
were, either because of their age or illness or 
because of other circumstances, unable to work at 
all or to work in their old profession, but were 
not completely unfit to work. 


K. also uses the word Silpakdrika,®* that is a 
working woman, a workman’s wife, and a kausi- 
kastri,®® that is, a woman good for sexual inter- 
course, in the sense of inferior kinds of prostitutes 
and states that they had to be used as spies.°® 

Finally it should be added that K. also quotes 
other words which have in some contexts the 


78K. 184.10. 

7? A similar sentence is to be found in N. (6. 18-9). 

eR. 281.3. 

81 Cf. K. 146.12; 41.18; 21.8; 124.3; 125.14; 44.6. 

82K. 41. 18-20. 

"R. 21.8. 

8*1t is not certain whether ddsi in other contexts is 
used meaning prostitute or female slave. 

eR. 214.36. 

86 Uparatopasthana. 

87 Vidha. 

88 Vanyanga. 

°° Kanyd; probably girls of those to whom the king 
had to give maintenance, possibly young daughters of 
ganika. 

°° Pravrajita. 

®1 Dandapratikarini. 

°? Ripajivdmatrka, or, more likely, ganikiématrka. 

3K. 113. 18-20. 

“i, 20.7. 

5K. 380. 15. 

°6 Kausika (kaisika) sexual love, sexual intercourse. 


meaning of a special kind of prostitute. And so 
K. uses the words addsi and krtaparadha along 
with the word ddsi*’ in the sense of prostitutes; 
addsi as women who stood between prostitutes and 
mistresses (krtavarodha),°* and krtaparadha or 
krtavarodha ® as prostitutes who were, at the time, 
mistresses of one man.’°° Also the word avarud- 
dha ** is used in K. in the latter sense.’ 

The words duhitrka,? a daughter, and ku- 
mari,’** a young girl, are also used in K. in the 
sense of young prostitutes who were to become in 
the future ganika. Finally, once K. uses the 
word ripadasi,?°* a female servant of beauty, that 
is a person employed in making garlands, scents 
and the like, in the sense of a lower degree of 
prostitutes. 


II. COURTESANS (GANIKA) 


7. Recruitment of Ganika. A. According to 
K. any woman who was beautiful (ripa), young 
(yauva) and who was endowed with arts,’ that is, 
the sixty-four arts (silpa),? could become a ga- 
mika. K.* further states that depending on her 
beauty and jewelry she was classified as of the first, 
middle and highest rank,® in order to add to her 


°7 K. 146. 12-3. 

8 J. J. Meyer, Das altindische Buch vom Welt- und 
Staatsleben 235. 30 ff. 

7K. 346. 13. 

eR. 326.6. 

7H. 394.6. 

102 Tn K. 124.5 where the word avaruddha is used it 
was a ganiké who became a mistress of one man. 

ues. 394. 24. 

se. 324, 13. 

105 Many other examples might be found in Sanskrit 
literary works for the use of the word duhitrka or 
duhitr (daughter) in the meaning of prostitutes. Cf. 
Sl. S. 10. 160 ff., 260 ff., 274; 11.30 ff., and many others. 

seem. 326, 39. 

107 Commentary quoted by Sharma Sastry, 154. 

1 Bhattasvimin in his commentary states that beauty 
and arts must be the sole consideration in the selection 
of courtesans. 

2 Cf. note 62 to chapter I. 

® A candalé could not become a ganika (cf. Suk. t.o. 
27; S1.S. 10.73). 

* Saubhdgydlankadravrddhya sahasrena varam kanis- 
than madhyamam uttamam va ’ropayet. Chatrabhriga- 
ravyajanasibikapithikadrathesu ca visesdrtham (K. 123. 
14-6). 

5 Probably those girls were employed by the ganikda as 
their servants and were also used as prostitutes of lower 
rank. Cf. S1.S. 10.105 ff.; Jat. 3.59 (where a ganika 
had a suite of 500 vannadasi) ; 1.270; 6.300. 
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splendor,® when holding the royal umbrella, the 
golden pitcher, and the fan, and attending the 
king seated on his royal litter, throne, or chariot.’ 

K. makes a general statement that ganika had 
either to be born from the family of ganika or 
not,® which shows that any woman could be chosen 
as gantka. This sentence shows also that prefer- 
ably daughters of ganika became ganika,°® the more 
so as, according to K., daughters of ganika and 
her sisters took the household of ganikas when 
they died or went abroad.*° 

We find in Sanskrit literary works many ex- 
amples of daughters of prostitutes who became 
prostitutes.*t In this connection we understand 
the statement contained in Kuttanimata, so differ- 
ent from the general rule,’* in which it says that 
‘only daughters are praiseworthy; shame upon 
those who rejoice in the birth of a son.’ ** 

Particularly Vats. and his commentators clearly 
state that the daughter of a ganika is a ganika. 
Vats. quotes Ghotakamukha when enumerating 


°Cf. Katharatnikara 176 and 223. Cf. also note 29 
to chapter II. 

7 Also in Sl. S. (10. 186 ff.) we find a division of prosti- 
tutes in ditterent categories similar to that of K.; the 
highest were also supposed to attend the king at the 
throne, to hold the royal umbrella, ete. SI. S. states: 

Gane gane ca pramukhém mukharabharanévrtam 

anujnatdsanacchattracédmaradmakaronnrpah 

ta gandntargaté yasmad anydsaim ca mahattamah 

tam mahdganikdsabdam alabhanta narddhipat 

mahdgundas tatas canyds tato ’py anyds tatah parah 
yavad ghatakasamghattakathorakatayah khalah 

ya esa ganikdbheda idanim api drsyate 

tatah kalat prabhrty eva bharatena pravartitah 

(10. 186-9). 

8 Ganikdnvayadm aganikdnvaydm (K. 123.8). 

° However, this is not obligatory. Cf. O. Stein, Me- 
gasthenes und Kautilya, Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, Sitzungsberichte, Philosophische-Historische 
Klasse 191.1.114 (1919). 

1° Nispatita pretayor duhité bhaginit va kutumbam 
bhareta (K. 123.11). 

1 Samayamatrkai Kuttanimata, DaSakumiracarita, 
Pajicatantra, ete. 

* Cf. Taittiriya Samhita 6.5.10.3: Avabhrthém dva 
yanti para sthdlir dsyanty ud vayavydni haranti tésmat 
striyam jatim para ’syanty ut pimadmsam haranti. 
Hence, the new-born son was lifted up with joy, while 
the new-born girl was kept aside. Cf. L. Sternbach, 
Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law; 8. Infanticide 
and Exposure of New-born children. 

8 Duhitara eva slighya dhig lokam putrajanmasam- 
tustam, jamatara adpyante bhavadrsa yad abhisamban- 
dhat (Kutt. 145). 


women who should be visited,** and Yaé.'* explains 
clearly that the ganikdduhitr is a prostitute.'® 


The custom by which daughters of prostitutes 
were destined to become prostitutes survived in 
India for many centuries. Western travellers who 
arrived in India in the Middle Ages as well as in 
more recent times tell of daughters of prostitutes 
who became prostitutes, primarily temple-prosti- 
tutes (devadasi) .1* 


B. Prostitutes, although mostly daughters of 
prostitutes, were also recruited from among young 
girls who were given by their parents to the ga- 
nika’dhyaksa. K. does not explain the reason for 
which these girls were so given; very few reasons 
can be found in Sanskrit literary works. 

In RV.** and AV.’® reference is made to brother- 
less girls who were reduced to become prosti- 
tutes ;*° in Vetalapaiicavimsati ** the prostitute 
(vesya) Ripavati narrates that in one of her re- 
births she was taken by the enemy in battle.** 

Some interesting explanations from Western 
travellers throw some light on this subject. 

Strabo, quoting Aristobulos, who accompanied 
Alexander the Great on his eastern expedition, 
mentions the display of daughters because of their 
poverty for sale in the market; ** he also mentions 


14 Ganikdyad duhitaé paricarikad va ’nanyapirvd saptami 
ti ghotakamukhah (Viats. 67. 19-20). 

15 Ganikadduhita paricdrika ca sukhakdryatvad vesya- 
yam (Vats. 68. 19-20). 

16 Cf, Vats. 365 and R. Schmidt, Beitrdge zur indischen 
Erotik (Berlin, 1920) 151-2. 

17 Abi. Zayd Hasan (10th century), ed. G. Farrand, 
124; D. Paes (16th century) in R. Sewell, A Forgotton 
Empire (London, 1900) 240; and others. Cf. Hncyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, by J. Hastings, 10. 406 ff. 

1s RW. 1. 128s 4.5.5. 

19 AW. 1.97.94. 

20 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of 
Names and Subjects (London, 1912) 395. 

21 Jambhalatta’s version of the Vetialapaficavinsati, ed. 
and trans. M. B. KEmeneau (New Haven, Conn., 1934), 
story 21, 118. 

*2 Cf. Rajatarangini 7. 520-2, and also Ibn Battita in 
Voyages d@’Ibn Batoutah, texte arabe, accompagné d’une 
traduction, by C. Defrémey and B. R. Sanguinetti (Paris, 
1914) 3. 235-6. 

°3 Tov & év Tatiros vopiuwy cava kai anOn Aéye: 76 
Te Tovs un Svvapuévous ExdiSdvac ras mwaidas bwd mevias mpod- 
yew els ayopav év akun THs pas, KdxdAw Te Kal TuuTavos 
(olomep kai 7d modeutkdy onuaivovao.y), SxAov mpocKAnbEvTos, 
T@ 5€ mpocedNObvTe Ta dricbia mpwrov avaciperOar wéxpL THY 
Guwy, eira Ta mpdcbev, dpécacay, dé kal cuurecbeicar, éd’ 
ols av Soxg, cvvoxeivy (15. 1. 62). 
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the purchase of women by the king.** Also Pyrard 
de Laval ** and Peter Mundy,”* both in the 17th 
century, mention sale of children by their parents 
because of their poverty. Duarte Barbosa,”’ in the 
beginning of the 16th century, describing the 
custom of sati states that those widows who did not 
burn themselves were held in great dishonor and 
became a shame to their families; because of that, 
they became devaddasi. The same is the opinion of 
Tomé Pires ** who also wrote his Suma Oriental 
in the beginning of the 16th century. 

As neither K. nor any Dharmasastra give any 
explanation as to the reason of giving daughters 
for prostitution, and we do not find any explana- 
tion in Sanskrit literary works as to that matter, it 
is difficult to state with certainty for what reasons 
girls were given to the ganik@dhyaksa. 

It should be born in mind that, generally speak- 
ing, prostitution was not considered as a shameful 
occupation ; on the contrary, a ganika was a highly 
esteemed person,?® and many women, if only their 





*4To Baoiret 5 % wév Tov owuatos Oepareia Sia yuvack@v 
éoriv, wynTtavKal a’rav mapa tev marépwy (15.1.55). 

2° Voyage of Pyrard de Laval (Hakluyt Society, Ser. I, 
No. 76) 1.386. 

2° The Travels of Peter Mundy (Hakluyt Society, Ser. 
II, No. 35) 2. 42. 

°7 The Book of Duarte Barbosa (Hakluyt Society, Ser. 
II, No. 44) 1.216. 

** The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires (Hakluyt Society, 
Ser. II, No. 89) 1.59. 

*° Prostitutes, and particularly ganikda, enjoyed a high 
position at the court. They attended the court of the 
king, stood behind the throne, held the royal umbrella, 
etc. Their high esteem is evident from many literary 
works. See paragraph 7 and notes. 

In MBh., for instance, (4.34. 17-8) king Virita, after 
victory, sent messengers to the city and asked that young 
girls and ganiké meet him when he returned. (Similarly 
MBh. 4. 68. 21-7. Cf. MBh. 5.85.15 ff.; Rim. 2. 14. 39.) 
In Ramayana (2.3.17-8) when Rima was to be conse- 
crated, Vasistha ordered that prostitutes attend the cere- 
mony and when he returned from the exile ganika had 
to honor him (Rim. 6. 127.1 ff.). Also when king Kusika 
returned to his home he was received by courtesans 
(MBh. 13. 53. 64-5). Cf. the welcome of Suka in MBh. 
12. 325. 33 sqq. and Therigitha (ed. Pischel) 178. When 
Krsna came to the court of the Kauravas he was greeted 
by courtesans (MBh. 5.86.15). Yudhisthira, when send- 
ing greetings to the court of the Kauravas specifically 
greeted prostitutes (vesastri) (MBh. 5.30. 38). 

When a king entered his home after returning from 
a distant journey, he should first see prostitutes and 
other insignia of royalty (Agnipuraina 230. 8-12). When 
Gandhari, the wife of Dhrtarastra, was pregnant, a prosti- 
tute (vesya) waited upon Dhrtaristra (MBh. 1.115. 39; 
ef. K. 41.19, where it is stated that ripdjivdé may attend 


social status allowed them to do it, chose to be- 
come prostitutes. 


the harem; Mudrariksasa 117, where it is stated that 
prostitutes are ornaments of the roads). 

In the Jat., where prostitutes were mostly called orna- 
ments of the town (nagarasobhini), we find many exam- 
ples of prostitutes attending the king’s court and par- 
ticularly the festivities (cf. Jat. 545, 132, 187) during 
which galleries were reserved specially for them. (See 
also Visnupurana, ed. F. Hall, 5. 24-5; §1.S. 8.1-7). 

Prostitutes followed the army of the king. And so, for 
instance, in the army of Duryodhana there were, inter 
alia, ganika (MBh. 5.195. 18-9). The army of Pandavas 
was also accompanied by courtesans (MBh. 5. 151.58). 
In Rim. DaSaratha ordered that the army of Rima be 
accompanied by prostitutes (Rim, 2.36.3). The same is 
also evident from MBh. (15.22.21) and Sisupdlavadha 
(5. 27 ff.) and others. 

Prostitutes also took part in hunting expeditions along 
with the king’s cortége (MBh. 3. 239. 22 ff.), in festivals 
(Ratnivali, Act 1; Parvatiparinayanitakam 5.2; Kalpa- 
sitra 1.102), in marriage processions (Malatimadhava 
6. 4-5), in the king’s cortége (MBh. 12. 326. 32-6; Bhaga- 
vatapurana 1.11. 20,1; Bhojaprabandha 89; Prasannari- 
ghava 3.11) and elsewhere. 

The treatises of Indian dramaturgy give us also a clear 
picture of the high position of prostitutes in Indian life. 
Ganika are mentioned as heroines of the plays. The 
Bharatiya NatyaSastra mentions as heroines the divyd, 
nrpapatni, kulastri, and ganikaé (34.7), and states that 
they are of a very high character (34.10). DaSaripa 
(2.24 and 45) and Sahityadarpana (96) mention as 
heroines the hero’s own wife (svd@), the wife of another 
(anya), and the sddhdranastri, and DaSariipa (2.33) 
as well as the commentary on Saihityadarpana (ad 96) 
explain that it is a ganikd, skilled in arts, bold and 
cunning, to be addressed as ajjuka (DaSariipa 2. 104; 
Sahityadarpana 431). (Ganikd are addressed also in 
other literary work, not only dramas, as ajjukd. Cf. 
Sl.S. 14.115 ff.) Bharatiya NatyasSaistra and Siahitya- 
darpana give us also, from the dramaturgical point of 
view, a very positive picture of ganikda, heroines of San- 
skrit dramas (Bhar. 34.112 ff., Sah. 111. Cf. Sah. 210, 
512 and commentaries on these texts), although they 
could not meet in the dramas with a kulaja (Dasaripa 
3.45. Cf. Vasantasenai in Mrech.). The ganika used 
Sanskrit, while other women spoke in Prakrits (cf. Dasa- 
ripa 2.97; H. Liiders, Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Dra- 
men in Kleinere Sanskrit Texte H.1. ‘Der Dialekt der 
Hetaere und des Vidiisaka’ 42-50). Vasantasena, the 
heroine of Mrech., can be used as the best example of an 
idealised ganika (the same in Daridra Carudatta). 
Similarly Devadatta in the Jaina story of Miladeva (cf. 
M. Bloomfield, The Character and Adventures of Mila- 
deva in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 52. 616 ff.). 

The high position of prostitutes in India was also 
observed by travelers who visited India. Strabo (15.1. 
48), referring to Megasthenes, states that courtesans 
followed the army and that crowds of women surrounded 
the king; they rode in chariots or horses, and some even 
on elephants (15.1.55). Chan Ju Kwa, in his work on 
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Probably women taken in battle and brotherless 
girls were destined for prostitution ; girls of poor 
parents were sold and became prostitutes; also 
widows, though sati is not mentioned in K. but 
was known in the times of K.,*° probably gave 
themselves up to the ganika@’dhyaksa. 

It might be argued, however, that girls of poor 
parents and those taken in battle did not know 
the arts (sil/pa), mentioned in K., and, therefore, 
were not fit to become ganika. 


8. Salary of Ganka. As soon as the ganika’- 
dhyaksa employed a girl she was entitled to a 
salary amounting to 1000 pana per annum; ** this 
refers to ganika of the first rank. Ganika of the 





the Chinese and Arab trade in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies ohserved that the king was escorted by a myriad 
of dancing girls ( chi), three thousand of whom 
were in attendance daily in rotation (in the Chola 
kingdom). In Chaul, Pyrard de Laval noticed a great 
number of beautiful women (prostitutes) who sang and 
played instruments when the king took meals (2.258). 
Similarly Peter Mundy describing the life in Mollinare 
(Malnid near Bhatkal) (3.1,83) and Agra (where they 
took part in banquets—mihmdani; 2.216,7), John Jour- 
dain, Manucci, and Bernier describing the life in Agra 
(163; 1.195; 274 respectively), Tomé Pires describing 
the life in Cambay (41), Duarte Barbosa describing life 
in Bisnagua (Vijayanagar) 1.225 ff.). Domingo Paes 
(in Sewell 240) states that prostitutes were allowed to 
be in the presence of the wives of the king, to stay with 
them and chew betel with them (in Vijayanagar). There, 
they had also special galleries built for them during 
some festivities (270). Similar references appear in 
Tomé Pires’s Suma Oriental (65). 

Courtesans who accompanied the king’s army are men- 
tioned by Duarte Barbosa (1.212 and 225) when describ- 
ing life in Bisnagua (Vijayanagar), and by Fryer when 
speaking on Sivaji’s army (2.66). Courtesans who took 
part in hunting expeditions are mentioned, inter alia, 
by A. Nikitin (14). 

Manucci even mentions that Shah Jahan conveyed to 
one of his dancing girls (kafcani) the title of his 
concubine. 

Travels of European travelers who visited India, par- 
ticularly in the 17th and 18th centuries are full of 
stories of the high position and wealth of courtesans in 
India; this shows that their position did not change 
through the ages. 

We find, however, in Sanskrit literary works many 
examples of prostitutes who were described as the 
meanest of creatures, who should not be touched, who 
were suspicious and of bad fame. Cf. paragraphs 19A 
and 21 and notes. 

°° A very good résumé of the practices of sati, as de- 
scribed in the ancient Indian literary works is to be 
found in P. V. Kane, History of Dharmaédstra 2.1. 
624-36. 

*. Ganikddhyaksah ... 
(K. 123. 8-9). 


sahasrena ganikam kdrayet 


higher ranks, the classification to three ranks de- 
pending on their beauty and wealth (jewelry), 
received a higher salary. The salary of ganika of 
the middle rank amounted to 2000 pana and that 
of ganika of the highest rank to 3000 pana per 
annum.** 

If we compare the salary of ganika to those of 
other government servants, we see that their salary 
was comparatively high. The salary of the ga- 
niki’dhyaksa, as well as of all other adhyaksa, 
amounted also to 1000 pana per annum; ** this 
was the same salary as that of foretellers, readers 
of omens, astrologers, readers of Puranas, story 
tellers, bards, priests,** charioteers of the king * 
and of various kinds of spies.*® The highest salary 
was paid, according to K., to the rtvij, to the 
dcarya, to the ministers, to the purohita, to the 
commander of the army, to the yuvardja, to the 
mother of the king, and to the first wife of the 
king (mahisi) ; it amounted to 48000 per annum.*’ 


9. Other income of Ganikad. A. Although the 
salary of ganiké amounted to 1000 to 3000 pana 
per annum, it was understood that it was not her 
only income. In addition, ganika received an ex- 
traordinary income in the form of gifts, such as 
garments, golden, silver, copper, brass, and iron 
objects, bedding, quilts, special vestments, per- 
fumes, spices, harnesses, ghee, olives, grain, cat- 
tle,** etc.°® In general terms, Yas. states that 
what exceeded the fixed price was considered as an 
extraordinary income.*® 


B. According to Vats.*1 the ‘fixed price’ for 
one night was fixed in consideration of the point,*” 
place, times,** the qualities of the prostitute, her 





82 Saubhagydlankadravrddhyad sahasrena varam kani- 
stham madhyamam uttamam vd ’ropayet (K. 123. 14-5). 

#3K. 247. 18-9. 

%4K. 247. 18-9. 

6K. 248. 12. 

86K, 248. 13. 

87K. 247. 6-5. 

38 Vats. 343.10; 15-6. 

8° Cf. Vats. 306.20. Vats. also gives advice to prosti- 
tutes in what way they should collect this extraordinary 
income from their paramours (cf. Vats. 324.8). 

4° Tasman niyamitdd adhiko yo ’nuradgal labhyate sa 
laibhatisayah (Vats. 342. 20-1). Cf. note 45 to chapter II. 

41 Degakadlam sthitim dGtmano gundn saubhagyam ca 
‘nydbhyo nyindtiriktatdm ca ’veksya rajanyaém artham 
sthapayet (Vats. 342. 8-9). 

*? Desa. Yas. explains: Desamh sampannam itaram va 
(Vats. 343.10). 

#8 Kala. Yas. explains: Kélamw yatra kama udbhita- 
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popularity,** and her position in comparison with 
other prostitutes.*® This ‘ fixed price’ is called in 
K. bhoga, ‘payment for enjoyment.’*® That 
bhoga meant payment for enjoyment is also clear 
from definitions given by lexicographers.*7 A 
similar meaning of the word bhoga is found in K., 
although it does not refer specifically to ganika but 
to all kinds of prostitutes, called in that context 
puméscali.“® In other places, bhoga, in the mean- 
ing of ‘payment for enjoyment,’ in case of ga- 
mka*® and riipajiva® is found in K. However, 
according to K., in contradiction to the statement 
of Vats., the bhoga was not fixed by ganika but 
by the ganik@dhyaksa,*' as ganika did not take 
for themselves the payment for enjoyment. 


C. It is stated further in K.: bhogam dayam 
dyavyayam dyatim ca ganikayah nibandhayet. 
Ativyayakarma ca varayet.°2 ‘He should deter- 
mine the payment for enjoyment, gifts, the gross 
receipts and the gross expenditure, and the net 
income. And he shall check the extravagant ex- 
penditure.” Hence, in addition, the ganika@dyaksa 
fixed or determined the gifts (daya**), the gross 


Saktir vad; sthitim desapravrttim yatha adharakayam 
sevamdnasyai "’kagunah pirvakdyam api dvigunah 
(Viats. 342.10-1). 

*4'Yas. explains: Atmano gundn riipavaidagdhyddin 
sato ’sato vd; tathd saubhigyam; anydbhya iti mesya- 
bhyah sthinamandbhyim dtmanag ca nyiinatvam ca 
*"dhikyam ca ’veksya tadanuripam rajanydm arthan 
sthapayet (Viats. 342. 12-4). 

In Kutt. mention is made of the increase of the price 
for enjoyment fixed by the prostitute in view of a com- 
petition between two or more paramours (335). 

*° Sometimes prostitutes received twice or three or 
four times the fixed price (cf. Sam. 4.53). 

*° In the Bhattasvamin’s Commentary on K. (Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, March, 1925) 
it is stated: bhdgiyam apadistasdhasrddikam. Cf. bhati 
in Sam. 2.57; 3.26, 30; 4.53; Kutt. 335, 341, 362, and 
elsewhere. 

‘7 Sabdakalpadruma ad bhoga: bhogah . . . panyastri- 
nam bhrtir bhadih. WHemacandra in Abhidhanacinta- 
mani: bhogas tu ganikdbhrtih (ad 363 a). 

‘8 Labheta puméscali bhogam sangamasya .. . 
10). 

49K. 125.3; 125.7; 230.8. 

oR. 125. 32. 

51 (Ganika’dhyaksah) bhogam . . 
dhayet (K. 124.6). 

Rh. 194.67. 

°° Daya ‘gift’; might be also inheritance. However, 
since the inheritance of a ganiké could be inherited by 
her daughter or sister, who could be also ganika (hence 
ganika had hereditatis factio activa ac passiva in ma- 
ternal line), it seems that the ganika’dhyaksa could not 


(K. 184. 


- ganikdyah niban- 


receipts (aya), the gross expenditure (vyaya), and 
the net income, profit (dyati **) and was obliged to 
prevent ganika from extravagant expenditure 
(ativyaya). 

It is evident from this context that the ganiké- 
*dhyaksa, in addition to the full control over the 
person of the ganika,** carried out also full control 
over her financial affairs. 


D. The bhoga, although it could be collected in 
practice by ganika themselves, had to be transferred 
to the ganik@dhyaksa, who, in turn, transferred it 
to the treasury of the king. The king paid a 
salary to ganika, but their income belonged to him. 
The same refers to her other receipts, probably in 
the form of additional payments for enjoyment. 
Therefore, ganika were under the obligation to 
inform the ganika@’dhyaksa about each payment for 
enjoyment (bhoga) and each other receipts (dyati) 
which they received.*® K. does not mention here 
diya (gifts) and, therefore, it seems that ganika 
were not necessarily under obligation to inform the 
ganik@dhyaksa about gifts received in other form 
than bhoga, that is, in the form of garments, cat- 
tle, etc., and they probably had the right to keep 
them for themselves. 


E. Having no other regular income than the 
salary paid by the king, ganika received, through 
the ganika@dhyaksa, all the necessities for the dis- 
charge of their duties.°* That is evident from the 
fact that the ganika’dhyaksa had to determine the 
expenditure (dyati) of ganika.®® This expendi- 
ture, probably, comprised their garments *® and 
the maintenance of their households, since we 





interfere at that stage, in the inheritance rights of the 
ganika. 

54 Cf. J. J. Meyer 194. 17. 

55 Cf. paragraph 22. 

58 Ganikad bhogam dadyatim ... ca nivedayet (K. 125.8). 

57 This, probably, comprised also garments which were 
given to men who visited them and which had to be 
returned when they left their houses (cf. Jat. 4.249). 

SK. 124. 6. 

5° Tt is stated in Jat. (4.249) that out of every 1000 
received, 500 were taken by the prostitute herself and 
500 were spent on garments, perfumes, and garlands. 
Each man who visited the prostitute’s house and stayed 
there during the night received garments for the night 
which he returned the next day. (Tasmim pana ganikda- 
ghare idam carittam: dbhatam sahassato, paica satani 
ganikaya honti, parca sataini vatthagandhamaélimilam 
honti, Ggatapurisad tasmim ghare laddhavatthani niva- 
setvd rattim vasitvd punadivase gacchantad nivdsetva 
abhatavatthdw’ eva nivadsetva gacchanti (4.249. 10-4). 
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know from literary works that ganika were beauti- 
fully dressed ®° and had splendid palaces.* 
Whether their maintenance was also included in 
these expenses is not clear from the context. How- 
ever, the ganik@dhyaksa should not allow ganika 
to make extravagant expenditure,®* such as buy- 
ing jewelry,®* or to free a slave without taking 
the ransom sum.** 

On the basis of the information received from 
ganika as to her bhoga and dyati, as well as gifts 
which did not belong to them, that is, gross in- 
come, and cn the basis of the expenditure incurred, 
the ganika@’dhyaksa had to prepare a kind of bal- 
ance-sheet for each ganika, or for all ganika under 
his care, and to determine what was the income re- 
ceived from all ganitké who were king’s servants.® 

In order to have this income,®* which probably 
was considerable,** Kautilya organized a state- 
prostitution with public houses run by the State 
(king). He thought that the income of the king 
from such enterprises would be higher than by 
collecting taxes from all prostitutes.°* It should 


6° MBh. (4. 34. 17-8; 12. 325. 33 ff.) ; Rim. (2.3.17-8). 
Cf. J. J. Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen Epos (Leipzig, 
1915), chapter IX. 

*1 In Mrech., Act IV; in S1.S. (10. 90 ff. Lacdte states: 
Cette description est 4 rapprocher de celle de la maison 
de Vasantasena, acte IV de la Mrechakatikd, 119); in 
Kath. 7, Tar. 38.19; 8, Tar. 124.177 ff. Cf. Prabandha- 
cintimani (Singhi Jaina Series) 5.120. 

5. 126. 7. 

°° They were classified as of first, middle, and highest 
rank according to their beauty and splendid jewelry 
(K. 123. 14). 

** Mrech. Act 4.913, 102. 

SK. 194.67. 

°° Cf. Breloer, Staatsverwaltung im alten Indien, Kau- 
talya Studien III (Leipzig, 1934) 533; Alberuni’s India 
by E. Sachau (London, 1910) 157; Travels in India by 
Jean-Baptiste Tavernier transl. by V. Ball, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1925) 1.128. 

** In Sanskrit literary works, we very often come across 
the description of the splendor of ganika; ef. Mrcch., 
Kath., SI. 8., ete.; J. J. Meyer Das Weib im altindischen 
Hpos (Leipzig, 1915), chapter IX; R. Schmidt, Liebe 
und Ehe im alten und modernen Indien (Berlin, 1904) 
542 ff.; J. J. Meyer’s translation of Das. (Leipzig, 1902), 
kinleitung, 

In the narrative of D. Paes (in Sewell) who visited 
India about 1537 a.p. we find a striking description of 
the wealth of courtesans in Vijayanagar. Many other 
western travellers also describe the wealth of Indian 
courtesans. Cf. Book of Duarte Barbosa (Hakluyt So- 
ciety, Ser. II., No. 44) 226. 

*S Ripdjivd and those prostitutes who were not gov- 


be emphasized that the only full description of 
such a kind of State enterprises is to be found 
in K.® 


10. Teaching of Ganikaé Provided by the King. 
We have seen earlier that ganika had to be en- 
dowed with sixty-four arts (silpa) 7 and that they 
were government servants whose ordinary payment 
for enjoyment was collected for the king.7* The 
more attractive they were, the greater income 
could be expected by the king. In view of that the 
teaching of ganika was provided by the king. 

K. states: gitévddyapatyanrttandtydksaracitra- 
vindvenumrdanga paracittajnana gandha malyasam- 
yihanasampadanasamvahanavaisikakalajnandnt 
ganika dasi rangopajivinis ca grahayato rajamand- 
alad ajivam kuryat.™? (‘Those who teach ganika, 
dasi,"* and actresses * singing, speech, recitation, 
dancing, acting, writing, painting, playing on the 
vind, pipe, and drum, reading the thoughts of 
others, manufacture of scents and garlands, con- 
versation, shampooing, skills in arts of prostitutes, 
shall be maintained by the king’s State.’) 

This obligation of the State to provide for 
special education, as described above, of ganika 
might be considered as their additional income, 
particularly in view of the possibility of regaining 
their freedom and then gaining their livelihood by 
harlotry on their own account. On the other hand, 
this statement shows how far the obligation of 
the king went in looking after his employees, al- 
though, in fact, it was done in his own interest. 


11. Pension Scheme. Ganka, being king’s 
servants, had the right to a pension scheme in case 
they lost their beauty, became old, or incapable of 
gaining any money.” 

K. introduced, for the first time in ancient 
India, a government relief and ussistance scheme 
for some persons who were not able to maintain 





ernment servants paid a tax of twice the amount of 
their bhoga (K. 125.13). 

6° As far as it was possible to ascertain. Some refer- 
ences to ganika employed by the king, hence government 
servants, are made in another ArthaSsistra, that is, Sukr. 
(2.202). 

7° Cf. paragraph 7. 

71 Cf. paragraph 9E. 

72K, 125. 13-5. 

73 In the meaning of a king’s slave and not a prostitute. 

74 Rangopajivint in the meaning of a chief actress, 
a king’s actress, not a prostitute; she might be engaged 
in harlotry. 

75K. 123.17; 124.3. 
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themselves,”° and a widows’ and orphans’ scheme 
in case of the death of government servants.7” 7° 
In this context K. introduced a kind of a pension 
scheme for the government officials. And so K. 
states: Saubhdgyabhange matrkam kuryat,"® and 
ganika dasi bhagnabhoga kosthagire mahanase va 
karma kuryat.2° ‘If a [ganikad] has lost her 
beauty ** she shall be appointed as a procuress.’ ®” 
‘If a ganika or a dasi ** has become incapable of 
rendering service in the form of enjoyment,** she 
shall perform the work in the storehouse or kit- 
chen of the king.’ 

Hence, ganika who lost their beauty and popu- 
larity but were not too oid, had to receive another 
lower office where their income was lower; they 
had to become procuresses in the service of the 
king and, if they became very old and were com- 
pletely incapable of rendering any service to the 
king either as ganika or mdatrka,®> they had to 
work in the storehouse or kitchen of the king 
where they received some kind of remuneration.*® 
A similar rule refers to old devaddsi and riipajiva 
matrka.®* 

This rule protected ganika for their whole life. 
However, if ganika paid the ransom sum of 24,000 
pana they became free and then the king was not 
obliged to look after them any longer in their old 
age. 

12. Freedom of Ganika. A girl entering the 
service of the king as a ganika lost her freedom. 
She received a monthly salary, enjoyed security 
through the form of pension scheme, but was com- 
pletely dependent, as far as her personal freedom 
and partly her financial affairs was concerned. 
The king had the right to depose her, to order her 





7K. 47.19 ff. 

7K. 248.19. Cf. Sukr. 2. 411. 

78 Cf. L. Sternbach, Juridical Studies in Ancient In- 
dian Law; 15. Legal, Fiscal, Social and Penal Privileges 
Accorded to Infants, Diseased, Helpless and Distressed 
Persons according to Ancient Indian Law, in NIA. 10. 

79K. 329. 17. 

80K. 124. 3-4. 

81 Saubhagya (beauty and popularity). 

52 Mdtrka: in the service of the State. 

83 Jn the meaning of a lower kind of ganiké or ‘the 
ganika being a dasi,’ or remaining a ddsi,’ or ‘ the ganika 
will be employed in the storehouse or kitchen as a ddsi.’ 

84 Bhagnabhogda. 

85 In the sense of a procuress. 

86K. 248. 3 ff. 

87 Vidhavanyangakanyapravrajitddandapratikarinibhi 
ripajivamatrkabhir vrddhardjadasibhir vyuparatopas- 
thanadevadasibhig ca kartayet (K. 113. 18-20). 


to do what he found suitable for her,®* and to 
order her to yield her person to anybody he wished. 

And so K. states: rajajnaya * purusam anabhi- 
gacchanti ganika siphdsahasram labheta; paticasa- 
hasram va dandah.°° ‘If a ganika does not co- 
habit with a man despite the orders of the king, 
she shall receive a thousand lashes with a whip; or 
pay a fine of 5000 pana.’ 

Hence ganika, government servants, had to yield 
their persons to anybody, if the king so ordered, 
and could not, as prostitutes who were not govern- 
ment servants could do, choose the person whom 
they wanted.** 

It should be noted that this rule has nothing in 
common with the obligation of gantka to fulfill 
their obligation, if they consented to yield their 
person to a man and, in addition, received the 
price for enjoyment. 


Ganika were also not allowed to become ava- 
ruddha. In Y. a differentiation is made between 
an avaruddha (aparuddha) and a bhujtsyd.®* An 
avaruddha, according to Mit., was such a woman 
who was prohibited by her master from intercourse 
with other men under the understanding that she 
stayed at home with the object of avoiding and 
lapse of service °* (a harem woman).** Hence, 
such a woman, even if she was a prostitute, could 
not be approached by other men as long as she 
stayed at home with her paramour.® It was com- 
mon in ancient India for a prostitute to become 
an avaruddhé; however, according to K., it was 
not permitted to a ganikd, who was a government 
servant, to become an avaruddhd. K. states: avi- 
Santi sapddapandvaruddha mdsavetanam dadyat.” 
‘An avaruddhad who does not show up has to pay 
114 pana and the monthly salary.’ Therefore, if 
anybody would take a ganika to his home for him- 





88 Ci. paragraph 13 and notes 110, 112, 113, and 114 
to Chapter II. 

5° It would he better rdjajndya. 

OR, 12h. 1-2. 

1 Cf. Sam. (3.26); Suk. t.o. 55. 

oY. Z. 280. 

°3 Gacchanityanuvartate: Uktalaksana varnastriyo das- 
yas td eva svdmind Susrisdhanivyuddsartham grha eva 
sthadtavyam ity evam purusdntaropabhogato niruddha 
avaruddhah (Mit. ad Y. 2.290; 286.17). 

°4 Cf. paragraph 25. 

*> According to Y. 2.290 he who had intercourse with 
an avaruddhaé (or bhujisyé) had to pay a fine of 50 
pana, although, ordinarily, intercourse with them would 
be permissible. 

oR. 396. 6. 
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self only, he had to pay a penalty of 114 pana 
as well as the monthly salary that she received 
from the ganika’dhyaksa,** since she was not able 
to earn profit for the State during the time she 
was kept in the house of her paramour.*® This 
rule is understandable from the point of view of 
the State, because of the loss by the State of the 
income, in case a government servant would not 
work for the State. 

Although, according to Vats., the prostitute her- 
self fixed the payment for enjoyment, the payment 
for enjoyment of a ganika, a government servant, 
was fixed by the ganik@dhyaksa,’°° who had to 
determine the gifts, gross receipts, gross expendi- 
ture, and profit, and prevent her from extravagant 
expenditure.?°? The ganik@dhyaksa had full con- 
trol over her financial affairs; on the other hand 
a ganika, according to K., did not enjoy full rights 
of property; a part of the property she could enjoy 
on a usufructual basis only.*°? Since she was not 
free, her offspring were also not free;*% her 
daughter was supposed to take her place as a 
ganiké and her son became a kusilava.*™ 


13. Redemption. But, though the ganika lost 
her freedom, she did not lose it forever. If she 
wished, she could regain it by paying to the king 
who was her master the price for redemption 
(niskraya). Her son could also regain freedom.*” 


K. states: niskrayas caturvimSsatisahasro gant- 


°? Probably to the State. According to Bhattasvamin’s 
Commentary 1% pana should be paid per mensem to the 
State. 

*’ Probably, irrespective of the fact whether she was 
taken away by her paramour for one month or for less. 

°° It should be noted that this sentence might also 
mean that a ganikaé who did not show up in the house 
of the paramour who wanted to make her an avaruddhda, 
had to pay to him the monthly salary he had given or 
promised to her as well as to the king a fine of 14 
pana. It is unlikely however, that this explanation is 
correct, since for depriving the paramour of sexual inter- 
course ganika had to pay twice or eight times the amount 
of her payment for enjoyment (K. 125.3-4. Cf. para- 
graph 17) which is much more than the monthly salary 
paid or promised by the paramour and 114 pana as fine. 

*°° Cf. paragraph 9AB and notes 40 and 51 to chap- 
ter II. 

*™ Cf. paragraph 9BC. 

* Cf. paragraph 15. 

*** Many other examples could be quoted in order to 
show that ganikad were not free persons. 

** Cf. paragraph 14. 

* Cf. paragraph 14. 


kayah.2°* ‘The price for redemption of a ganika 
amounts to 24,000 pana.’ 

This price, in comparison with her yearly salary, 
which amounted to 1000 to 3000 pana per an- 
num 7° seems to be high, if paid by a ganika 
herself. It could have been paid, however, by her 
paramour. This is evident from Vats. where we 
read, in the chapter dealing with advice to prosti- 
tutes how to behave towards their paramours, that 
she should request him to leave with her the place 
where they stay*%* and ransom her from the 
king.1°® Yas, explains it in another way, that is, 
if she would leave the place where they stay, the 
king could bring her back.*° Yas. makes a very 
important reservation, however, that is, that this 
rule is to be applied only in the case when the 
prostitute was bound with the king,’™ that is, de- 
pended upon him. A prostitute, not being a gov- 
ernment servant, did not need to be ransomed. 
This rule, as described in Vats., is in agreement 
with the rules contained in K. 

In the Jatakes we find an example of the king 
Dandaki who deposed a prostitute (ganika) and 
afterwards restored her to her former position.*!” 
We also find there stories from which it is evident 
that the king had the right to summon prostitutes 
(nagarasobhani) and to order them (vannadasi) 
to go to the forest after their old paramours ; *** in 
Mahavagga "** we see that Ambapalika, a young 
girl, was made a prostitute.**® 

As to the right of the king to ransom a prosti- 
tute, we also find some examples in Indian literary 
works. In Kathasaritsagara, in Tar. 12, in the 
story of Ripiniké, she was made a free woman 
by the command of the king.*%® Similarly in 


Ss. 125.38: 

107 Cf. paragraph 8. 

108 See also Das. (78.13 ff.) where a prostitute wished 
to escape her fate by marrying her lover. 

10° Tena saha desamoksam rocayed rajani niskrayam ca 
(Vats. 317. 23). 

110 Rajani niskrayam ca yadi rdjapratibaddha tadanimn 
rajnah sakadsén mam niskrinadhi ’ti rocayet (Vats. 319. 
8-9). We find many such examples in Indian literary 
works (cf. Jit. 2.476; 5.134; Kath. 18, Tar. 124. 201-2). 
Cf. note 88 to Chapter II. 

111 Rajapratibaddha (Vats. 319.8). 

112 Jat. 5.134. 

113 Jat. 3. 426. 

114 Mahivagga 8. 1-14. 

1158 Cf. the story of Addhakisi in Cullavagga (10. 22, 
1): 

116 Syadhindmn ripinikaim rajadesena tam cakruh (Kath. 
Tar. 12.193). 
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Mrcchakatika, Sarvilaka announces that the king 
bestowed upon Vasantasena the title of a ‘ wedded 
wife,’ that is, set her free,*’? similarly as she ran- 
somed her maid Madanika,"* since the latter 
formed part of the property of Vasantasend. By 
this act Madanika got a higher position than her 
previous owner, Vasantasena.1® 


14. Ganika’s Children. A. We find in K. 
some mention of the children of a ganika. Al- 
though these children were mostly children not 
born in marriage, prostitutes were, probably, not 
prohibited from marrying '*° and could also have 
legitimate children. However, since ganika were 
not free persons, their children, irrespective 
whether they were girls or boys, were also not free. 


B. As far as the daughters of prostitutes are 
concerned, they could become ganika in case their 
ganika-mothers died or went abroad.**? 

However, not all daughters of ganika could 
automatically become ganika, because of the con- 
ditions required of them, that is, beauty, youth, 
and arts. Arts were taught by a ganika or by 
others ;?** youth depended on the time when the 
ganika died or went abroad, but it might be ad- 
mitted that a young, beautiful daughter of a 
ganika was employed by the ganika’dhyaksa often 
before the death of her mother, or before she went 
abroad ; 1** however, beauty was out of one’s control 
and, therefore, if the daughter of a ganika was not 
beautiful, she was incapable of becoming a gantka. 
What happened to such a girl is not clear from K. 
K. only states that the ganika and others who were 





117 {rye vasantasene paritusto raja bhavatin bandhu- 
Sabdend ’nugrhnati (Mrech. 10. 341.9-10). Similarly Sl. 
S. 12. 83: 

Atha ’syai ganikddhyakso rajadesam nyavedayet 
adydrabhya kulastritvam bhavatinam bhavatv iti. 

118 

Sudrstah kriyatam esa sirasé vandyataém janah 

yatra te durlabham praptam vadhisabdavagunthanam 

(4.24). 

Cf. Mrech. (4.119.1): Madanike, kim vasantasenad 
moksyati tvadm nihkrayena. 

11° Therefore, Vasantaseni said: ‘You are now the 
one to whom honor should be paid,’ as she received the 
name of a wife. 

120Tn Jat. 3.59. 22-3 the ganika Sima asked: kena nu 
kho updyendham imam purisam attano sdmikam karey- 
yan. Cf. Das. (78. 13 ff.) ; Dhiirtasamigama (in Lassen’s 
Anthologia Sanscritica 85. 16-9), and elsewhere. 

121 Cf. paragraph 2E. 

122K. 125.13 ff. 

123 Cf. Kutt., Sam., and others. 


incapable of rendering any service in the form of 
enjoyment had to work in the storehouse or the 
kitchen of the king.'** That was, probably, the 
fate of those daughters of a ganikaé who were un- 
suited to become ganika. 

C. The son of a ganika was not free and be- 
longed to the court of the king. From his eighth 
year of age he had to work as a king’s musician— 
a bard (kusilava) **°—and had to be taught by the 
same teachers as the ganikaé in acting so as to 
become chief actor (rangopajivin) and in dancing 
so as to become chief dancer (taldvacara) .'*° 

His value, because he was not a free person, if 
compared with that of a ganika, was much lower, 
since he did not collect any money for the king’s 
treasury but was only employed as a kusilava at his 
court. (His salary ‘*7 amounted to 150 pana per 
annum 1° which was a very small sum, if com- 
pared with the salary of a ganika; the latter 
amounted to 1000 to 3000 pana per annum ’’’), 
Therefore, the price for redemption of a kusSilava 
was fixed at half of the price for redemption paid 
by a ganikd, that is, was fixed at 12,000 pana. 
However, if we compare this price of redemption 
with the salary received by a kuSsilava, we see that 
it was more difficult for him to collect it in order 
to be ransomed, the more so as his additional 
income, if any, was much smaller than that of a 
ganika,*° 


15. Property Rights of Ganikad. Although 
ganika were not free persons they had full rights 
to their own property. Girls becoming gantki 
brought with them jewelry (they were classified 





124 Ganikad dasibhagnabhogad kosthagare mahdnase vi 
karma kurydt (K. 124. 3-4). 

125 A stavarsat prabhrti rajnah kusilavakarma (K. 124. 
2). 
126 Ganikdvutran rangopajivinas ca mukhydn nispa- 
dayeyuh swrvatdldvacdranadm ca (K. 125. 15-6). 

*27 Tt might be argued that the son of the ganikd, as 
a person who was not free, did not receive fixed salary 
from the king. 

128 Kusilavds tv ardhatrtiyasatah (K. 248.2) (‘half 
of three times hundred’). Shama Sastry translates 
*250 pana’ and J. J. Meyer ‘dritthalb hundert.’ 

120 Cf. paragraphs 8 and 9A. 

189Tn Jat. (4.298) we find a story of the incarnation 
of the Bodhisattva in a sage who met a beautiful prosti- 
tute (ganikd) by whom he had a son. He wanted to give 
him the name of his grandfather, but then upon reflec- 
tion stated: ‘it is not allowed to give to a son born 
from a prostitute (vannaddsi) our family name.’ There- 
fore, he asked the mother to give to the new-born child 
the name of the tree under which they stood. 
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according to its value 1**) and they received salary 
and gifts with which they could do what they 
wished.2®2. According to Vats., prostitutes who 
lived with one man had to consider their own and 
his property as common,*** hence enjoyed property 
rights. 

Ganika bought, usually, from their salary and 
gifts, if not received in natura,'** jewelry (alam- 
kara). Jewelry was one of the objects which 
added to the value and esteem of the ganika ** 
and was considered as a tool necessary for gaining 
subsistence by them. Therefore, the king could 
not confiscate the ornaments of prostitutes.'*® 

In contradiction to this statement K. 124.9 
might be quoted. It is stated there: svapateyam 
vikrayam adhanam nayantyds sapddapancasat pano 
dandah. Shama Sastry translates this passage as 
follows: ‘If she [a courtesan] sells or mortgages 
her property she shall be fined 5014 pana.’ Simi- 
larly J. J. Meyer; he translates: ‘50 pana, wenn 
sie [die Lustdirne] ihren Besitz verkauft oder 
verpfaindet.’ Both the above translate svdpateya 
by ‘own property, that is, the property of a 
ganika. If we understand this context in this 
sense, than ganika would not have any right to 
any property. Everything that they possessed 
would be used by them on a usufructual basis; 
they would have the right to use it as long as they 
lived, but would not be entitled to inherit it, since 
ganika would not have the ownership over it. 
Such an understanding seems to be wrong, since 
we have a very clear ruling as to the right of 
inheritance of the property of the deceased 
ganika,137 

Svapateya does not only mean ‘ own property,’ 
but also ‘wealth, riches,’ and was probably used 
in this context in the sense of wealth or riches 
given to ganika by the ganika@dhyaksa on a usu- 
fructual basis, for the better discharge of their 


2K. 123.14. Cf. paragraph 8. 

2 Cf. paragraph 9C. 

88 Vats. 319.25. Cf. Yas. ad Vats, 320. 9-10. 

84 Jewelry, elephants (cf. Kath. 9, Tar. 51.170). 

**° About stealing of jewels by prostitutes’ paramours 
in Jat., see Jat. 3.61, 436; 6.383. Many other examples 
ean be found in Sanskrit literary works. 

86 Ayudhany dyudhiyanadm silpadravydni silpinam 
vesyastrindm alamkadram vadyatodyadi tadvidim 
yac ca yasyo ’pakaranam yena jivanti kéravah 
sarvasvaharane ’py etan na raja hartum arhati. 

(N. 17. 10-1) 

**7 Cf. paragraphs 15, 16. 


profession as a government servant. The palace 
where ganika (government servants) lived, gar- 
ments given to them for the use of their para- 
mours,*** etc. might not be their property. The 
ganika could use them during their lifetime, or 
as long as they worked as government servants **° 
but could not sell them or pledge them. 

The same interpretation should be given to the 
other sentence of K. (124.8) where we read: 
matrhastad anyatra°*bharananydse sapadacatus pano 
dandah. ‘If [a ganika] puts the jewelry in the 
hands of another person than her “ mother ” [pro- 
curess], the fine amounts to 414 pana.’ 

We have seen that girls entering the profession 
of ganika, government servants, were classified as 
of first, middle, and highest rank, according to 
their beauty and the jewelry they brought.**° It 
is also stated in K. that anyone who deprived a 
ganika of her jewelry had to pay as a fine eight 
times the value of such jewelry.*** 

The whole action of Mrechakatika is built on 
the story of Vasantasena’s pledge of jewelry to 
Carudatta, ete. 


It is evident, therefore, that ganika had the full 
right of ownership of jewelry and had the right 
to pledge it. However, some jewels might have 
been given by the ganitk@dhyaksa to a ganika on 
the usufructual basis in order to raise their beauty, 
and only then ganika had no full rights to this 
jewelry and had no right to deposit it, even for a 
night, with another person other than with a pro- 
curess who had care over her. 

In other words, according to K. a ganika (a) 
enjoyed ownership over jewelry and other objects 
they brought when becoming ganikd, as well as 
over those objects which they bought from their 
income or received in natura; (b) enjoyed usu- 
fructual rights over those objects which were given 
to them for their lifetime, or as long as they were 
employed as ganika, government servants, or pre- 
cario modo for the better discharge of their duties. 

Gantka had full right of property over the ob- 
jects quoted under (a) and could alienate them, 
or dispose of them in whatever way they chose. 
These objects formed the estate which could be 
inherited. However, they had no property rights 





188 Cf. note 59 to Chapter II. 

13° Before she was ransomed. 

o'.. Tes. 14. 

141 Ganika”bharana ... apaharato ’staguno dandah (K. 
925,77). 
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over the objects quoted under (b) and could not 
sell them or pledge them; if they sold or pledged 
them, they had to pay a fine amounting to 5014 
pana and even if they entrusted jewelry, belonging 
to the group (b), to a person other than their 
procuresses, they had to pay a fine of 414 pana. 


16. Inheritance. Since ganikaé enjoyed prop- 
erty rights over some objects, K. gives some in- 
formation about specific inheritance regulations 
which refer to gantka; they are completely differ- 
ent from those binding other persons, including 
women, as far as their stridhana is concerned. K. 
excludes from inheritance the sons of ganikd. 

K. states that if a ganika died, her daughter or 
her sister inherited her household (kutumba) and 
if any one of them was not available, then the king 
inherited from the deceased ganikd. The whole 
paragraph dealing with inheritance of a ganika 
says: Nispatita pretayor duhita bhagini va ku- 
tumbam bhareta. Tanmata va pratiganikiam stha- 
payet. Tasam abhave raja haret.4? ‘When [a 
ganika| goes abroad or dies, the daughter or sister 
should get the household. Or the mother shall 
give a substitute ganikd. In the absence of them 
the king should take it.’ 

This context deals with both pratiganika and 
inheritance. It is evident from this text that first 
the daughter of a ganika and, if she had no 
daughter, her sister was considered as the heir to 
her property. However, it is not clear what the 
expression tdsim abhdve (‘in the absence of 
them’) means; does it mean a daughter or a sister 
of a ganika only, or also the mother of a ganika, 
or also this person whom the mother of the ganika 
took as a pratiganika and who was neither a 
daughter nor a sister of the deceased ganika? In 
this connection the question arises whether the 
king was entitled to inherit the wealth of the 
ganika jure caduco if the second, third, or fourth 
person, enumerated in K., did not survive the 
ganika and in what order. 

J. J. Meyer, translating these three sentences 
states : ‘ Ist keine von diesen Dreien vorhanden,’ *** 
(that is, the daughter, the sister, or the other 
pratiganika), then the king inherited. Meyer 
seems to be right in including all kinds of prati- 
ganika as heirs of the deceased gantkaé since, as 
he states, ‘die Ersatzhetire steht ... in einem 


142K, 123. 11-3. 
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nahen Verhiltnis zur Haupthetire; sie teilt wohl 
ihren Haushalt, ist Familienmitglied; d.h. eine 
Hetirenwirtschaft, ein Kurtisanenetablissement 
(ganikakutumba) umfasste auch die Aushilfs- 
kurtisane.’ *** It seems, however, that the mdtr, 
if under the expression mdatr the real mother and 
not a procuress has to be understood, is also en- 
titled to inherit the estate of her deceased ganikda- 
daughter. 

Inheritance in the case of the ganikd was, ac- 
cording to K., in the maternal line, and both 
descendants and ascendants seem to be entitled to 
inheritance. Mdtr is enumerated, in this context, 
on the same footing with pratiganika, and if we 
accept that a pratiganika was entitled to inheri- 
tance, we have also to accept that the mother of the 
deceased gantka had the same inheritance rights; 
it even seems, if we compare this system of inheri- 
tance with the general system of dayabhdga, that 
the mother of the deceased ganika was entitled to 
inheritance from the deceased ganika in the third 
place, that is, after the daughter and the sister of 
the gantka and before the pratiganika who might 
not stand in any blood relation with the deceased 
ganika.1** 

It is, however, very probable that the text of K. 
should not be interpreted extensively and that we 
should admit that only daughters and sisters of 
the deceased ganika were entitled to inherit from 
her, and in the absence of them the property be- 
longed to the king, since K. mentions clearly only 
these two persons as possible heirs. 


In this connection it might be noted that Duarte 
Barbosa remarked in the beginning of the 16th 
century, speaking about courtesans in Bisnagua,"” 
that the king inherited the property of a courtesan 
who died without sons or daughters.**7 

Unfortunately, the Dharmasastras do not deal 
with this problem, so that no indication as to the 





144 193. 16 ff. 

145 According to recent Hindu court rulings the only 
persons that can inherit the property of prostitutes are 
such of her relations as have fallen into a similar posi- 
tion (Sivasangu v. Minal [1888]; Narasama v. Ganga 
[1889]) or are all those who would be entitled to inherit 
a woman’s stridhana (Subbaraya v. Ramasami [1889]; 
Narain Das v. Tirlok [1906]; Jagannath v. Narayan 
[1910]). Neither of these cases throws any light on the 
whole problem. 

146 Vijayaiagar. 

47 The Book of Duarte Barbosa (Hakluyt Society, 
Ser. II, No. 44) 1.226. 
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settlement of this problem can be found elsewhere 
and no interpretation from other sources can be 
applied per analogiam to K. 


17. Contracts between Ganika and their Para- 
mours. A. We have seen that the ganika@’dhyaksa 
fixed the price for enjoyment for the ganika. As 
soon as the paramour paid this price for enjoy- 
ment (bhoga) a contract between him and the 
ganika was concluded.** The ganika was then 
obliged to yield her person to the paramour **° and 
if she should refuse to do it, she had to pay a fine 
amounting to twice the amount of the bhoga 
received.**° 

K. states: bhogam grhitva dvisatya bhoga- 
dviguno dandah.** ‘If [a ganika], after having 
received the bhoga shows hatred [to the paramour], 
the penalty amounts to twice the amount of the 
bhoga. K. adds: vasati bhogapahare bhogam 
astagunam dadyat ... .°?  ‘ For deprivation *** 
of the sexual intercourse 7°* the fine amounts to 
eight times the amount of the bhoga.’ 

The difference between these two sentences lies 
in the use of the words dvisatya (‘ shows hatred ’) 
and bhogapahdra (‘deprivation of sexual inter- 
course’). J. J. Meyer explains that the first 
sentence refers to a deprivation of sexual inter- 
course in case an agreement was concluded for one 
night and the second if it was concluded for a 
longer period of time.**® It seems reasonable to 
assume that this explanation is right. 


148 Tn Milindapafiha we find the story of a prostitute 
(ganika) Bindumati who performed an Act of Truth 
(saccakiriyd) which nobody else could perform. By this 
Act the Ganges was forced to flow backwards. This Act 
of Truth consisted in discharging her contractual obliga- 
tions in the equal treatment of any man, irrespective of 
whether he was a Brahman or a slave. (J. J. Meyer in 
the preface to his translation of Da§g. 58.) 

149 Tn Vats. (niskdsanakramah; 329.33), Sam. (5. 75- 
87), Kutt. (603-13), and others we find very interesting 
advice given to a prostitute as to the manner in which 
she should behave in order to disgust her paramour who 
had lost his money, so that he frees her from the con- 
tractual obligations. 

15° Cf. paragraph 26H. 

OE. TZ... 

8K. 125. 4. 

88 Apahara ‘ stealing, concealment, deprivation.’ 

154 Bhoga. 

5¢ |. “bei fortwihrendem Diebstahl des Genuss- 
lohnes,” d.h. wenn sie bei einem “Engagement auf 
langere Zeit” sich ihrer Pflicht entzieht oder auch ohne 
solches in hartnickigem Striuben verharrt. Im vorher- 
gehenden Satze dagegen ist von dem einen Nachtgenuss 
die Rede’ (195. 23). 


Hence, a ganika who deprived her paramour, 
with whom she agreed to live for a longer time, of 
sexual intercourse, had to pay eight times the 
received fee.15¢ 


It should be noted that the contractual penalty 
imposed on a prostitute who concluded an agree- 
ment with a paramour for one night is found also 
in other legal sources; it amounted to twice the 
amount of the bhoga.**" 


If we compare the two sentences quoted above 
with the preceding one,** we see that they refer 
only to those paramours who had not been chosen 
by the king, because then the penalty amounted 
to 1000 lashes with a whip and a fine of 5000 pana. 

B. This contractual penalty to pay twice the 
received payment for enjoyment, is also found in 
N. and Y., though there instead of the word 
ganika, the words panyastri and vesyd are used. 


N.*°* states: <Sulkam grhitva panyastri ne 
’cchanti dvis tad dpnuyat.° 
Y.7% states: grhitavetand vesya ne *cchanti 


dvigunam vahet. 


Mit. explains: yada tu sulkam grhitva svastha 
pt arthapatim ne ’cchati tada dvigunam sulkam 
dadyat ; *** Vijiianesgvara does not introduce in his 
commentary anything new with the exception of 
adding the word svastha—‘ being in good health.’ 
That means that the contract concluded between 
the prostitute and her paramour might be broken 
in case of illness.?® 


K. gives also a general rule referring it to both 
cases *** and states that the contract could be 


15° Probably to the paramour, in addition to a fine to 
the king. Cf. paragraph 17C. 

157 Cf. paragraph 17B and C. 

158 Cf. paragraph 12. 

159 N. 6.18. Cf. L. Sternbach, Juridical Studies in An- 
cient Indian Law; 2. Legal Relations between Employers 
and Employees in Ancient India, in Poona Orientalist 8. 

160 N. quoted in Mit. reads: Sulkam grhitvd panyastri 
ne ’cchanti dvigunam vahet (ad Y. 2.292). 

“sy. 3. S08. 

162 Ad Y. 2. 292. 

768 Similarly Viramitrodaya ad N. 6. 18. 

164 Agreement for one night and for a longer period of 
time. It might be argued that this passage refers only 
to the case of an agreement concluded for a longer period 
of time, since it is added at the end of the sentence 
dealing with such an agreement (K. 125.4-5). Since Y. 
does not mention agreements concluded by a prostitute 
with a paramour for a longer time and mentions also 
these exceptions, this addition can be also referred to 
the first sentence. 
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broken on account of the prostitute’s illness 
(vyddhi) or the paramour’s deficiency (dosa).1* 
K. states clearly that the deficiency could occur 
also on the part of the paramour, while Mit. and 
N. admit that the contract could be broken if the 
illness occurred only on the part of the prosti- 
tute.1% 

Both N. and Y. also state that the rule as to 
the obligation of fulfiling the contract between the 
prostitute and her paramour, lay on the part of the 
paramour. And so, if he had sexual connection 
with the prostitute and refused to pay the agreed 
payment for enjoyment, he had to pay a fine of 
double the agreed fee,*®’ probably after having 
been compelled to pay the prostitute the agreed 
ina 

Although the latter rule is not to be found in 
K., it might be admitted that, since it was fore- 
seen in both Dharmasastras dealing with this sub- 
ject, it should be also applied to K. 


C. The rule concerning the obligation of the 
prostitute to pay twice the amount of the agreed 
fee is also to be found in non-legal literary works. 

In Agnipurana, if the prostitute (vesyd), after 
having received her fee, went to another man for 
a greater profit, she had to refund to the man who 
paid the fee in advance a sum equal to twice the 
amount originally received from him and pay also 





165 |, anyatra vyddhipurusadosebhyah (K. 125. 4-5). 

166 Mit. states: Yada punas tadicchayd bhatim dattva 
pascad anicchantim api baldd vrajanti tada tesim adosah. 
Yadi vyddhyddyabhibhavas tasya na syat: ‘ vyddhita 
sasrama vyagrad radjakarmapardyanad; amantritad cen na 
*gacched adandyd vadavaé smrtd.’ Iti ndradavacandat. 
(This statement of N. is not to be found in the pub- 
lished text of N.) (Mit. ad Y. 2.291; 287, 29-32). 

167 Aprayacchams tadaé sulkam anubhiya pumdm stri- 
yam (N. 6.18). Mit. (ad Y. 2.292) quotes this verse of 
N. but adds a new one as the second part of N. 6.18 
which is not to be found in the printed text of N. This 
runs: anicchan dattasulko ’pi sulkahdnim avapnuyat. 
This verse coincides with Mit.’s interpretation of Y. 2. 
292 reading: tathd sulkam dattvad svayam anicchatah 
svasthasya pumsah gulkahanir eva (ad Y. 2.292; 288. 
3-4); Y. (2.292) states: agrhite samam ddnyah pumin 
apy evam eva hi. 

168 Cf. Matsyapurana (207.145) where it is stated: 

nitvad bhogdn na yo dadydd dapyo dvigunavetanam 

rajnas ca dvigunam dandam tathé dharmo na hiyate 
(in An. 8. 8. 227.147). ‘Ifa man after bringing a prosti- 
tute does not indulge with her, the king should make him 
pay twice as much and should levy a similar amount of 
fine for himself’ (according to the transiation by Dutt. 
in SBH). 


a fine of twice the amount received.’®® This rule 
of paying a double amount to the person with 
whom the agreement was concluded, in addition to 
a fine to be paid to the king, should also be con- 
sidered as generally having legal force. 

Similarly in Matsyapurana, if a prostitute after 
having received her fee went to another person, 
she had to pay twice the amount received to the 
man who paid her fee in advance.'”° 

In Sukasaptati (t.o. No. 55) the Brahman 
Visnuvardhana said to a ganika: ratipriye tvaya 
*smadiyam suratam sodhum na sakyate. Yadi 
tvam na sahase tadaé ratrinivasaparimitam panam 
dvigunam bhavatyah sakasid aham grahisyami™™ 

In Damodaragupta’s Kuttanimata*’? a_bon- 
vivant took the double fee from a prostitute who 
spent a night with another person.'”* 


D. It should be noted that N. states that in 
case of a doubt arising in disputes about payments 
for sexual intercourse the chief-prostitute (vesyi- 
pradhana) had to make a decision.’** Kutt. also 
states that a bon-vivant sued, before old, good ac- 
quainted bon-vivants, a prostitute who spent the 
night with another man and received a judgment 
according to which the prostitute had to pay 
double the amount of the fee agreed upon.!*® 

It is doubtful whether this rule of legal arbitra- 
tion by prostitutes or vita, in case of dovbtful cases 
about the bhoga, is to be applied to K., since very 
clear rules refer to such cases. These rules show 
that the decision was made by official means. It 





1989 


Grhitvad vetanam vesya lobhdd anyatra gacchati 
vetanan dvigunam dadyaid dandai ca dvigunam tatha 
(Agnipurina, in Bibliotheca Indica 227. 44-5) 
170 
Vesyadgami dvijo dandyo vesydsulkasamam panam 
grhitva vetanam vesyd lobhddanyatra gacchati 
vetanam dvigunam dadyadd dandam ca dvigunam tatha 
(Matsyapurana 227. 144b-145) 
71 Suk. t. o. 376. 25-6. At the end of the story: Sd rati- 
priya tam visnuvardhanam ksamasve ’ti padayor apatat. 
Tvam atmiyam dravinam punar grhéna param asmdasu 
krpdm utpddaya. Ity abhidhaya tadiya dravinam punar 
asmai pratyarpaydm dsa (377.4-6). 
443 Kutt. 341. 
178 Cf. Milindapafiha 6. 1, 47 ff. 
174 Vesyapradhand yds tatra kimukds tadgrhositah 
tatsamutthesu karyesu nirnayam samésaye viduh 
(quoted in Mit. ad Y. 2.292; 288.9-10 not to be found 
in the printed text of N.). This verse with some variants 
is also quoted in Vivida Ratnakara (Bibl. Indica 167) 
and Viviadacintamani, 103. 
29 Rutt. 341. 
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seems that Kutt. cannot be taken as the basis for 
legal considerations and the available text of N. 
does not contain this rule. Only some quotations, 
of unknown origin, are attributed to N. There- 
fore, it seems that this rule should not be applied 
to K. and that all disputes of this kind were 
settled by judges. 


18. Offences Committed by Ganika and to- 
wards Ganikd. A. K. contains many rules con- 
cerning penalties for offences committed by a 
ganika and towards a ganikd. The text is very 
often unclear and it is difficult to come to a con- 
clusion whether the offences listed in K. refer to 
those committed by the paramour of a ganika or by 
the ganika herself. 


K., not referring to the highest offences, states: 
Caturvimsatipano vakpadrusye.**® Dviguno danda- 
parusye.""* Sapadapancasat panah pano *rdhapa- 
nas ca karnacchedane.**®* Ganikam akamam run- 
dhato nispatayato va pranaviddranena vad riipam 
upaghnatah sahasram dandah.**® ‘For defama- 
tion 24 pana. Twice as much for assault. 5014 
and 114, pana for cutting off the ears. For keep- 
ing under confinement an unwilling ganika, for 
abducting, for disfiguring [so as to cause] hurt to 
her beauty, the fine is 1000 pana.’ 

It is evident that the second sentence refers to 
a ganika who had been kept in confinement, ab- 
ducted or disfigured; that is clearly stated in the 
text. However, it is not clear whether the defama- 
tion was cast, assault was made, and cutting off of 
the ears was inflicted on a ganikd or by the ganika. 
J. J. Meyer expressed the opinion that this con- 
text refers to defamation, assault, and the cutting 
off of the ears of a ganika, while other translators 
interpret them as being done by a ganikd. Meyer 
rightly remarks: ‘ Dass der Mann einem Weibe, 
besonders, wenn es ihm untreu geworden ist, die 
Ohren abschneidet, ist eine alltigliche Sache in der 
altindischen Literatur. Lustdirnen aber, die sich 
so an einem Besucher vergreifen, sind mir, soweit 
ich mich erinnere, dort niemals begegnet.1®° It 
seems however, that this interpretation cannot be 
accepted, since K. in a few lines which follow the 
above in the original text states that for disfigur- 


“SK. Wad, 10. 
“—. Se. $i. 
eK. 194. 12. 
779K. 124, 15-6. 
= 206. 98. 


ing a ganikda, so as to cause hurt to her beauty, the 
fine amounted to 1000 pana.*** Cutting off the 
ears of a ganika certainly would disfigure her and 
make her unattractive, for which offence the 
offender had to pay a fine of 1000 pana and not as 
in the first case ** 5014 and 114 pana. In any 
case such a fine for inflicting damage to the prop- 
erty of the king would seem to be too low for K., 
the more so as a ganika with ears cut off would not 
be a great asset for the king; she could not be of 
great use for the ganik@dhyaksa. 

Therefore, it seems that if a ganika should cause 
defamation to her paramour, she would be com- 
pelled to pay 24 pana and for assaulting him 48 
pana. If she should cut off her paramour’s ears 
she would have to pay 5014 pana, in addition to 
114 pana which she would have to pay to the 
superintendent.*** 


B. However, offences committed towards a 
ganika by any person would be punished more 
severely, particularly if by these acts the king’s 
interests should be violated. 

And so, if somebody kept under confinement a 
ganikaé against her will, he had to pay a fine of 
1000 pana; should she be willing, the fine would 
amount to her monthly salary in addition to a fine 
of 114 pana.’** If somebody abducted her against 
her will, the offender had to pay a fine of 1000 
pana. K. uses here the word nispdtayato (from 
nispat ‘to fly out, to rush out, to depart, to 
elope’). Therefore, abduction here had, probably, 
the meaning of eloping with an unwilling ganika 
and not only of rape. In the latter case K.'** and 
Y.18° used the word prasahya and fixed the penalty 
in the amount of 12 and 10 pana respectively. 

In this connection it should be emphasized that 
K. does not mention the fine inflicted on a person 
who violated a ganikd. Reference is made how- 
ever, to violation of a riipdjivaé and of a fine to be 
inflicted in this case; the penalty amounted then 
to 12 pana.*** 

Reference is also made to having sexual inter- 
course with a kumdri against her will. K. states: 





181K. 124. 15-6. 

28K, 124. 12. 

1*3 According to Bhattasvimin’s Commentary. 

14 Cf, paragraph 12. 

155 K, 236.11; refers to ripdjivd. 

186-Y, 2.291; refers to dédsi. 

187 Riipdjivdyah prasahyopabhoge dvddasapano dandah 
(K. 236.11). 
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akamayah kumarya vad sahase uttamo dandah; 
sakamayah pirvah sdhasadandah.*** ‘ Or in case 
of an unwilling kumdri the highest amercement ; 
in case of a willing one the first amercement.’ 


Kumari was a young girl, a not yet sexually 
mature girl. Sexual intercourse with such a girl 
was considered as an offence **® and not per- 
mitted ; *°° only in K., as far as it has been possible 
to ascertain,’ the word kumdri is used in the 
sense of a young, not yet sexually mature girl 
who will become a ganikad. Kumari in K. is a 
young, sexually immature pratiganika or more cor- 
rectly, ganikdduhitrkad. If such a kumdari should 
be violated against her will, the highest amerce- 
ment would be inflicted on the offender, or if she 
would be willing, the first amercement.’*” 

However, the Sanskrit text, quoted above, is not 
very clear. Shama Sastry translates it differently 
reading akamdyah ganika or akaémadyah kumdari. 
He translates the text as follows: ‘When a man 
has connection with a prostitute against her will 
or with a prostitute girl, he shall be punished with 
the highest amercement .... If this reading 
should be correct, then the question of penalty 
imposed for violating a ganikaé would be solved. It 
seems, however, that it is difficult to accept such a 
reading and that this passage refers only to viola- 
tion of a kumdari. 


C. We have seen that the penalties for keep- 
ing under confinement, abducting, or disfiguring 
a ganika amounted, according to K., to 1000 pana. 
In this connection K. says: sthdnavisesena va 
dandavrddhir dniskrayadvigunat panasahasram va 
dandah.*®* ‘ Depending on the position and status, 
the fine will remain 1000 pana or will rise to 
double of the ransom sum.’ 

In this text K. states that this penalty of 1000 
pana might either remain in the amount of 1000 
pana or rise to twice of the ransom sum of a 
ganika, that is, to 48,000 pana, depending on con- 
ditions accompanying the crime and the peculiar 
merits of the person who has been injured. And 
so, the penalty was lower or higher, for instance, 
if the disfiguration of the ganikad was greater or 





188 K, 124. 13-4. 

e'Vi. 36.7 ff. 

19° Ratirahasya, fol. 14b, quoted in R. Schmidt’s Bei- 
trdge zur indischen Erotik 558. 

1#1 Cf. L. Sternbach Vesyad; Synonyms and Aphorisms. 

192 Sakamdyah pirvah sdhasadandah (K. 124. 13-4). 

193K, 124. 16-7. 


smaller, or if the disfiguration was the same, the 
penalty was higher or lower depending on the fact 
whether the ganika was of the first, middle, or 
highest rank.’ 


D. This fluctuation of the penalty refers to 
those who harmed in any way a ganika or, through 
her, the king’s treasury. Another rule refers to 
both offences committed by a ganika and towards a 
ganika.* And so, K. states: sarvatra prathame 
>paradhe prathamah; dvitiye dvigunah; trtiye 
trigunah ; caturthe yathakami syat.1°® ‘In every 
case, if the offence is committed for the first time, 
the first amercement; if for the second time, twice 
as much; if for the third time, three times as 
much; if for the fourth time, according to discre- 
tion [of the person who inflicts the punishment].’ 
Hence, the penalty was twice, three, four, or more 
times higher than the basic penalty if it was com- 
mitted more than once. A higher penalty was 
inflicted on a recidivist and depended on the num- 
ber of times the recidivist committed the same 
offence. 


19. Killing of Paramours by Gantka and Kill- 
ing of Ganika by their Paramours. A. K. con- 
tains also two separate rules relating to the killing 
of a ganika by her paramour end the killing of a 
paramour by a ganikd. In Sanskrit literary works 
we find many examples of killing of prostitutes by 
their paramours, particularly in order to rob them 
of their jewelry..°* K. states: praptadhikaram 
ganikim ghatayato mniskrayatriguno dandah.’® 
‘For killing a ganika who was going to the favor- 
ite place,?®® the fine amounts to three times the 
ransom sum.’ That means that he who killed a 
ganika had to pay the penalty of 72,000 pana to 
the king for depriving him of his government 





194 Cf. K. 123. 14-5. 

195 This is evident from the word sarvatra. 

196 K. 124. 20-1. 

197 Cf. note 135 to Chapter 11; J. J. Meyer, Uber das 
Wesen ... 294. 

198 K. 124. 18. 

199 Praptadhikaram, Shama Sastry translates this word 
by ‘ prostitute appointed at the court.’ J. J. Meyer trans- 
lates it by ‘eine Kurtisane, die zu bevorzugter Stelle 
gelangt ist.’ In Bhattasvimin’s commentary the word 
praptadhikara is explained as referring to a prostitute 
‘who has attained majority.’ Every ganika is appointed 
at the court, therefore it would not be correct for the 
author to use the word in this sense. Praptddhikaraim, 
as J. J. Meyer rightly translates this word, was used in 
order to show that the killing of the ganika was done 
in connection with the performance of her occupation. 
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servant, through the work of whom the king 
gained money. That would appear to be the 
reason for such a high penalty. 


K. mentions in this connection that for killing 
the mother (mdatrka) of the ganika (probably in 
the meaning of a procuress employed by the king), 
of the daughter (duhitrka) of the ganika (prob- 
ably in the meaning of a young prostitute who was 
expected to become a gantka and, in the meantime, 
was taught the sixty-four arts [a pratiganika]), 
and for the killing of a ripadasi (that is, a prosti- 
tute of lower degree, who was a maid of a gan- 
ika °°° and belonged to her retinue *”), the offender 
was to be punished with the highest amercement.*” 

In this connection it should be emphasized that, 
according to some of the Smrtis, the killing of a 
woman who subsisted by harlotry was not con- 
sidered a sin. G. states that vaisikena kincit.*°* 
Similarly Angiras.*°* This is due to the belief, ex- 
pressed in a few Sanskrit sources,. that whores 
(ksudra, panyayosita) were open thieves or swin- 
dlers and were punishable (Brh.,*° N.,°°° Mn.,?°7 
and VM., where an unknown text ascribed to N. is 
quoted *°*). They were also considered as thorns 

200 Bhattasvimin’s Commentary explains that ripaddasi 
is a person employed in making garlands, scents, and 
the like. According to J. J. Meyer a riipadasi, ‘ “ Schén- 
heitsdienerin ” bezeichnet hier ailem Anschein nach eine 
niedrigere Art Lustdirne als die ganikd oder Kurtisane, 
aber eine, die ebenfalls Eigentum des Kénigs ist.’ 

21 We find in Sanskrit literary works many examples 
of such prostitutes who formed the cortége of ganika. 
Cf. note 29 to chapter II. 

202 Matrkdduhitrkdripaddsinam ghata uttamas sdhasa- 
dandah (K. 124.19). 

203 G, 22.27; also quoted in Mit. ad Y. 3.268. 

*°4 Angiras’s text, not found in the printed edition by 
Dutt, is quoted in Mit. ad Y. 3.268; there it is stated 
that for killing a prostitute the offender should donate 
water only. The text quotes vaisya twice insead of quot- 
ing in the first instance vaigya and in the second vesya; 
that is probably an error, as already pointed out by 
Haradatta (ef. Sacred Laws of the Aryas ad Y. 3.268; 
433. 16-8). 

(Kosam kiipe ca vipre vad brahmanyah pratipadayet 

vadhe dhenuh ksatriydyad basto vaisydvadhe smrtah 

Sudraydm avikam vaisyam hatva dadyaj jalam narah.) 

°° Brh. 22.12 (ksudra). 

*°8N. Parisista 2 (panyayosita); same in VM. 101. 
10 (papayosita) ; Viramitrodaya 491 ascribed to Brh. 
(parayosita) . 

07 Mn. 9. 259. 

**'VM. 101.7 quotes N. which is not found in the 
printed text of N. An almost identical text is found in 
Brh. 22.2, but there instead of the word ksudré the 
word bhadra is used. 


in the side of the people °° and their occupation 
as the meanest of all.2*° Some of the Smrtis state 
also that a man who had sexual intercourse with 
a prostitute "4 had to perform a prajdpatya pen- 
ance, or subsist for three nights on grain, etc. 
(Vi.,22? Atri,?** Sarnvarta,** Parasgara,”° Maha- 
nirvanatantra,”* etc.?7), since such intercourse 
was compared with intercourse with an animal, 
cattle, a she-buffalo, a she-camel, a she-ass, a 
female monkey, or a sow,?!® as well as considered 
as most blameworthy and reprehensible.**® On the 
other hand, according to other Smrtis, it was not 
permitted to have intercourse with women belong- 
ing to a higher caste than the man.**° It was be- 
lieved that prostitutes **1 were unclean persons and 
food given by them should not be eaten (Mn.,*?? 
Y.,?23 Vi.,??4 Vas.,?2° Agnipurina,?*° Brahmavai- 
vartapurana,”*7 and elsewhere). According to 
Buddhist jurisprudence, in order to guard women 
from falling a prey to the sensuality of the outside 
world, they were, inter alia, forbidden to bathe at 
those places where men and prostitutes used to 
bathe.??8 These rules were, however, of no legal 
character,??® and Sanskrit literary works are full 


209 Mn. 9. 259-60. 

210 Cf. Milindapafiha 4.1.47 ff.; Jat. 3.436; 6.228; 
5.425; Kath. 6.20; Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan 2. 
288; Karptiramafijari 1. 18 ff. 

211 Vesyd. Ganikd is never quoted. 

sei. S56. T. 

213 Atri (ed. Dutt) 267. 

"14 Samvarta (ed. Dutt) 161. If it was a Brahmana, 
a krechra penance had to be performed. 

215 Pardgara (ed. Dutt) 10.15. 

216 Mahinirvanatantra (ed. Dutt) 11. 43. 

17 Aonipurina (p. 665); Saurapurana 52.24 (cf. Y. 
2.284; Mn. 8. 361-3); B. 2.2.4. 1-3. 

218 Cf. Vi., Atri, Samvarta, Paragara, Mahanirvana- 
tantra quoted in notes 212-16 above. 

21° Cf. Amitagati’s Subhisitasarhdoha, ed. by R. Schmidt 
in ZDMG 49 and 51, chapter 24 and 6.12; 31. 88-9; 31. 
21-4. 

220N. 12.77-8. Cf. Vats. 62.8 ff. 

*21 The texts use here the word ganiké in the meaning 
of panyastri or vesyd. Cf. Mit. ad Y. 1.161. 

222 Mn. 4. 209. 

FT. 3. ie. 

“e'Vi, 56.2. 

225 Vas. 14. 10. 

#26 Agnipurana (ed. Dutt) 168. 3.7. 

*°7 Brahmavaivartapurana 31. 2. 

228 Cullavagga 10.23; Vinaya 4.278. Cf. Durga N. 
Bhagavat, Harly Buddhist Jurisprudence 171. 

22°On the contrary, legally sexual intercourse with 
vesya and ddsi was, in principle, permitted (N. 12.78). 
Cf. B. 2.2. 4.1-3; Mn. 8. 362. 
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of stories in which reference is made to intercourse 
between men and prostitutes, eating food prepared 
by them, etc. 


B. As far as the killing of the paramour by a 
ganika is concerned, we find in K. the following 
rule: purusam ghnatyds citapratipo *psu prave- 
Sanam vda.°°° * For killing a paramour she shall 
be burnt on the pile or thrown into water.’ This 
penalty is extremely severe ; it can be considered as 
a preventive one, since prostitutes could kill their 
paramours in order to take away their money. 


20. Stealing. K. also contains a rule accord- 
ing to which a ganika was protected from unlawful 
dealings of her paramour, that is, if he has stolen 
from her her jewelry or money, or did not pay the 
agreed payment for enjoyment. K. states: gantka- 
~bharanartham bhogam va *paharato °staguno 
dandah.*** ‘For depriving a ganika of jewelry, 
money, or payment for enjoyment the fee amounts 
to eight times [the value].’ Thus, if a paramour 
who concluded an agreement with a ganika had 
stolen from her her jewelry or any money, he had 
to pay eight times the value of the jewelry or 
eight times the amount of money stolen. The 
same rule applied if a pevamour, who had agreed 
to pay the bhoga, after enjoyment, declined to pay 
it to a ganika; in this case he had to pay eight 
times the agreed bhoga.**? Similarly a ganika 
who had shown hatred to the paramour, after 
having received her bhoga, had to pay twice the 
amount of the bhoga and for depriving the para- 
mour of sexual intercourse, eight times the amount 
of the bhoga.?** 


21. Duty to Furnish Information about Para- 


230K. 125. 6. 

oe. 396.7. 

282 T have not come across a similar rule in other Smrtis. 
In this connection it might be noted that Matsyapurana 
(SBH) states: ‘If a man after bringing a prostitute 
does not indulge with her, the king should make him pay 
her twice as much and should levy a similar amount of 
fine for himself’ (227.147 or 145; for text see note 168 
to Chapter II). Another protective measure against 
unlawful dealings of the paramour of a prostitute is 
also found in Matsyapurina; it is stated there: 

anyam uddisya yo vesyam nayed anyasya kadrandt 

tasya dando bhaved rajan suvarnasya ca mdésakam 

(227. 144) 
‘If a man takes a prostitute to another person on the 
pretext of taking her to some particular individual 
should be fined a masa of gold’ (according to the trans- 
lation by Dutt in SBH). 

233 Cf. paragraph 17. 


mours. We have seen before that ganika were 
under obligation to inform the ganika@dhyaksa 
about each payment for enjoyment and each other 
receipt which they received.*** K. states: ganiki 
bhogam dyatim purusam ca nivedayet.2* Thus, a 
ganika was not only obliged to inform the ganika- 
*dhyaksa about the bhoga and dyati, but about the 
purusa as well, that is the man who was spending 
time with her, once or more frequently. 

In this connection the following verses from 
MBh. might be quoted which show the reason for 
such a rule: 


Paindgaranivesas ca vesyah prapanikas tatha 

kusilavih sakitavé ye ca ’nye kecid idrsah 

niyamyah sarva evai *te ye rastrasyo *paghatakah 

ete rastre “bhitisthanto vadhante bhadrikah 
prajah.?%6 


These places should be carefully watched.** 
Also the very often repeated aphorism ** 
reading : 739 


dasasiindsamam cakram dasacakrasamo dhvajah 
dasadhvajasama vesyd dasa vesya samo nrpah **° 


shows that prostitutes *4t were considered as dan- 
gerous persons **? with whom enemies of the king 
might hide.*4* For that reason, that is, for police 
reasons, ganiké had to inform the ganik@dhyaksa 
about men who were spending time with them.™ 


84 Cf. paragraph 9D. 
oR. 225. S. 

36 MBh. 12. 88. 14-5. Similarly Mn. 9. 264-6. Cf. MBh. 
12. 140. 40-2; the History of Agadadatta in H. Jacobi’s 
Ausgewdhlte Hrzdhlungen in Maharastri. 

°87 Barhaspatyasiitra (Nitisaistra) 3.27. 

288 Cf. Mn. 4.84 (4.85 in the Bombay edition) ; Y. 1. 
141 quoted in L. Sternbach, Vesyad; Synonyms and 
Aphorisms. 

239 MBh. 13. 125.9. 

240 Cf, Vivadaratnikara 335.7; MBh. 2.68.1, where it 
is stated that gamblers have in their homes many loose 
women (bandhavya). 

241 In both these contexts the word ganikdé is not used. 

742 Cf. Mn. 9.259; 4.209, 219; 5.90; Y. 1.161; Vi. 
51.7; 63.29; Vas. 14.10, and elsewhere. 

243 Cf. L. Sternbach, Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian 
Law; 14. Legal Position of Physicians in Ancient Indian 
Law, chapter ITIC, in ABORI 26. 3-4; K. 203. 13 ff.; 144. 
11 ff. 

°44Tt should be noted that ‘Abul Qadir ibn i Mulik 
Shih of Badaén in his Muntakhab ut Tawéarikh, the 
commentary on ‘Abul Fazl ’Allani’s Ain-i-Akbari, men- 
tions that the Digorah (similar to the ganika’dhyaksa) 
and a clerk also were appointed to register the names 
of those who went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some 
of them to their houses; without permission no one was 
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It should be noted that Strabo, referring to 
Megasthenes, also states that in India prostitutes 
were used as spies.”*° 


22. Ganiki@’dhyaksa. Ganika who were govern- 
ment servants were, as stated above, under the 
complete supervision of the ganik@dhyaksa. 

The word gamka@dhyaksa is mentioned in the 
‘contents’ of K.**° Also the whole chapter 
XXVII of the second book of K. is entitled 
ganik@dhyaksa;*** this shows that everything 
which is contained in this chapter relates to him. 

The ganik@dhyaksa appointed the ganika, em- 
ployed them,** classified them in the first, middle, 
or highest rank,*4° paid their salary,”°° supplied 
them with all necessities needed for the discharge 
of their duties,?°? fixed their payment for enjoy- 
ment,°? determined their gifts, gross receipts, 
gross expenditure, and profit, checked their ex- 
travagant expenditure,*** prepared statements 
based on information supplied by them, as well as 
payments for enjoyment and other receipts re- 
ceived,*** accepted fines and ransom sums,”°® 
looked after them when they lost their beauty or 
service in the form of enjoyment,*** etc. 

The ganik@dhyaksa was the superintendent of 
ganika, the minister for State-prostitution, re- 
sponsible for the entire system of public houses 
run by the Government and State-prostitution. 
He was put on the same footing as other ministers 
—superintendents, such as the superintendents of 
treasury, of gold, of store-houses, of commerce, of 
forest produce, of armory, of weights and measures, 
of space and time, of toils, of weaving, of agri- 
culture, of liquor, of slaughter-houses, of ships, of 
cows, of horses, of elephants, of chariots, of in- 
fantry, of passports, of pasture lands, of the city, 
ete. 


allowed to take dancing girls to his house. Cf. Raja- 
tarangini 8.3352, and note 262 to Chapter II. 

*4° Strabo, Geography 15.1, 48. Cf. note 264 to Chap- 
ter IT. 

ee. $3. 

“~ R.. 368. 7. 

“8 K. 123.8 ff. 

4° K. 123. 14 ff. 

°K, 123.9, 14. 

°K. 124. 6. 

“i. 206.6. 

3K, 124. 6-7. 

“~K. 126.8. 

*°S K, 124.1, 5, 8 ff.; 125. 1 ff. 

°K. 123.17; 124. 3. 


The function and position of the ganika@dhya- 
ksa is a pecularity of K., but not completely 
unknown to Sanskrit literary works. For instance, 
Sl. S. also mentions the ganika@dhyaksa.**" 

The scheme of administration, as can be gath- 
ered from the inscriptions of Agoka, does not show 
that in Agoka’s times the political administrative 
structure of the State knew such an institution as 
State-prostitution and a superintendent of prosti- 
tutes, who were government servants. The rock- 
edict of Girnar *** mentions the tthijhakhamaha- 
mat(r)a and the rock-edicts of Sahbazgarhi *°° 
and of Mansehra °° mention the stri adhyaksa 
mahamatra, but although their functions are not 
explained, it seems that their duty was to look 
after the women who were members of the king’s 
family **1 and that they had nothing to do with 
prostitutes or public houses.*® 

However Strabo, referring to Megasthenes, men- 
tions adhyaksa (épopo,***) who had to inspect 
what was being done in the kingdom and report 
secretly to the king, using for that purpose prosti- 
tutes (€reipas).*°* , 


III. PROSTITUTES 


23. Position of Prostitutes. A. As stated be- 
fore, the word ripdjivad is used in K., along with 
other words for the designation of all kinds of 
prostitutes who were not government servants. 
However, generally this word was used for the 
designation of higher kinds of prostitutes but not 
as high as ganika were.! The latter statement is 
evident, in particular, from the first book, chapter 


257 §], S, 12. 83. 
a8: 19. 
=? 73. 
260 12. 
261 Cf, V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, The Mauryan 
Polity (Madras, 1932) 210. 
262*Abul Qadir ibn i Mulaik Shih of Badadn in his 
Muntakhab ut Tawdarikh (cf. fn. 244 above) mentions the 
Digorah who had similar duties to the ganika’dhyaksa. 
263 Arrian calls them émicxoro, but Diodoros agrees 
with Strabo in calling them é@gopau. Cf. MceCrindle, 
Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature, 53. 
264 "Exro. & elaiv of Epopors rouvrois 5 éromrevey 5é50Tar 
Ta TpaTroueva Kal avayyédev AdOpa 7H Bacidei, cuvepyods 
Tovovpévos Tas Ereipas, Tois wev év TH mode Tas ev TH WddeL, 
tois 5¢ év ceparomédw ras abTé0.- Kadiorayra 8 ol dpiora 
kal morétaro. (Strabo, Geography 15.1. 48). 
1Cf. paragraph 4AB. 
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XII of K., where it is stated * that the king should 
not allow ascetics, buffoons, and ddsi to enter his 
harem, nor to women of high birth,’ but ripa- 
jivds . . . snanapragharsasuddhasarirah pariarti- 
tavastralankarah pasyeyuh.* ‘ Ripdjiva may at- 
tend the harem after having cleaned themselves by 
bathing and rubbing, and after their garments and 
ornaments have been examined.’ 


This shows that while even women of high birth 
and ddsi (this word being used in this context in 
the meaning of prostitutes of lower degree) ,° were 
not allowed to attend the wives of the king in the 
harem, this permission was granted to ripdjiva; 
this shows that riipdajivd enjoyed a higher position 
than other prostitutes who worked on their own 
account. 


It should be also noted that their mothers 
(ripajivamatrka),® old king’s slaves (vrddha 
rajaddsi)," and temple prostitutes who had ceased 
to attend temples (vyuparatopasthanadevadisi) * 
were to be employed by the sitradhyaksa to cut 
wool, fibre, cotton, panicle, hemp, and flax,® in the 
same way as a matrka*° of a ganika.™ 


B. The word ripajivd is used in K. only nine 


2 Mundajatilakuhakapratisamsargam bahyabhis ca dasi- 
bhih pratisedhayet. Na cai ’nah kulyah pasyeyur anyatra 
garbhavyddhisamsthdbhyah (K. 41. 18-9). 

* Except when they come as midwives or in connection 
with illness or medicines. 

*K. 41. 19-20. 

° Cf. K. 44. 6-8. Mention is there made of ddsi used 
to do work of bathroom servants, shampooers, bedroom 
servants, washermen, garland-makers. Shama Sastry 
translates, in this context, ddsi as ‘ prostitutes,’ while 
J. J. Meyer as ‘ female slave’ (Sklavin). It seems that 
Meyer’s translation is more correct. 

® Procuresses. 

* The word ddsi is here, possibly, used in the meaning 
of prostitutes (old king’s prostitutes) or, more likely, old 
king’s slaves. 

®° That is the only place where K. uses the word deva- 
dasi. About devaddsi, see Kath. translated by C. H. 
Tawney, ed. by N. M. Penzer (The Ocean of Story), 
Vol. I, Appendix IV, ‘ Sacred Prostitution’; R. Schmidt, 
Liebe und Ehe im alten und modernen Indien (Berlin, 
1904) 542; J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte 18 ff.; J. J. Meyer 
in the preface to his translation of Das. and in his 
Sexual Life in Ancient India (264 ff.), and many others. 
Some references to devaddsi are to be found in Sanskrit 
and Pali literary works. Many references to devaddsi 
are to be found in the travel descriptions made by West- 
ern and Eastern travelers in India. 

* Text quoted in note 87 to Chapter II. 

*° Also in the meaning of a procuress. 

11 Cf. paragraph 11. 


times,!2 and once only in the chapter on the gani- 
k@dhyaksa where the position of ganika is laid 
down. 

As seen from Vats.,"* the ripdjivd, being 
wealthy persons, were not obliged to learn the 
sixty-four arts, they had to be beautiful only.** 

The legal position of the ripajivd and prosti- 
tutes other than gantké is not laid down in K. 
in the same way as that of the ganika. There are 
in K. scattered rules only which throw some light 
on their position, but we do not find a clear picture 
of their activities and position. 


K. gives us some information on the dwelling 
places of ripdjivd, their paramours, their protec- 
tion from misuse on the part of the latter, their 
taxation, their position in the king’s palace, their 
use by the king as spies, and their fate wher they 
became old. 

Some of these rules, as far as they are not in 
contradiction with the rules laid down for the 
ganika, could be applied per analogiam to ganika, 
particularly those which refer to the protection of 
the ganika from misuse on the part of the para- 
mour. 


24. Dwelling Places. A. Concerning prosti- 
tutes’ (ripadjiva) dwelling places K. states: 
... nagaradhanyavydivaharikakarmantikabaladhya- 
ksah pakvannasuramamsapanyah ripdajivas tali- 
pacara vaisyas ca daksinam disam adhivaseyuh.® 
‘The superintendents of the city, grain, transport, 
manufactories, and army, the traders in cooked 
rice, liquor, and flesh, the riipdjiva, principal 
actors, Vaisya shall live to the south [of the fort].’ 

It is evident from this quotation that in a model 
town special dwelling places were designed for 
prostitutes (ripdjiva) in the south of the city; 
special quarters were destined for them. 


B. In Agnipurana we find a similar rule; it 
is stated there that to the south of the town, 
dancers and prostitutes (vesydstri) shall live.” 
In Milindapaiha *™’ it is mentioned that ganikd, 
lasika, kumbhadasi, and others should be brought 


12K. 41.19; 55.11; 113.19; 125.12; 144.9; 198.17; 
236.11; 243.11; 316.1. 

18 Cf. paragraph 4B. 

14 They, as well as other kinds of prostitutes, could 
not be candala. 

15K. 55. 10-2. 

16 Daksine urtyavrttinim vesydstrinadm grhani ca 

(Agnipurana, in Bibl. Indica 107.7). 
17 For text, see note 34 to chapter I. 
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to a model city ; ** in Brhat-Katha Slokasamgraha, 
Budhasvamin gives a splendid and lively descrip- 
tion of the quarters of prostitutes.‘® A description 
of these quarters is also found in Dagakumara- 
carita.°° In Bhojaprabandha special streets where 
prostitutes lived are mentioned ; ** this is also evi- 
dent from Kuttanimata and Samayamatrka. The 
inscriptions in the Tanjavur temple show that 
temple women (devaddasi, tanichcherippenadukan ) 
were those who resided in the streets near the 
temple.22 We find many instances in Sanskrit 
literary works in which it is shown that devadasi 
particularly dwelt on special streets near the tem- 
ples** and that prostitutes occupied special 
quarters. 


Many references to special quarters for prosti- 
tutes are also found in the journeys of European 
travelers to India.** 


C. This rule of special quarters or streets for 
prostitutes has no application to the ganika, since 
they had either their own palaces or lived in houses 
placed at their disposal by the ganik@dhyaksa. 


25. Prostitutes—Avaruddha. <A. In K. we 
find a special rule referring to prostitutes (ripd- 
jiva) who were avaruddha (or aparuddha). We 
read there: . ripajivam anyoparuddham gac- 
chatah . . . astacatvdrimsat pano dandah.** ‘ For 
sexual intercourse with a ripdajiva kept by another, 
the penalty [amounts to] forty-eight pana.’ 


8 Cf. MBh. 3. 239. 22 ff., where it is stated that Duryo- 
dhana ‘having reached that spot . . . commanded to 
construct pleasure-houses.’ 

1° Vesa. S1.S. 10. 61-89; 12.58. Cf. 81. S. 11. 80 ff.; 10. 
90-116. 

20... nirgatya svagrhe vesaviate dyiitasabhaiyam apane 
ca nipunam anvisyan no ’palabdhavan (Das. 80. 15-8). 

* Bhojaprabandha (Calcutta, 1883) 86.19. 

*2 Archaeological Survey of India, South Indian In- 
scriptions, ed. and transl. E. Hultzsch, vol. II, part III 
(Madras, 1895), no. 66. 

* Cf. Jat. 3.463, where it is stated that prostitutes 
(vannadasi) sit along the banks of great rivers tempt- 
ing men. 

**Tn the 15th century ’Abd al-Razziq (29.30). In the 
16th century Domingo Paes in Darcha (Dharvar) (in 
Sewell, 240). In the 17th century ’Abul Qadir ibn i 
Mulik Shih of Badadn in Muntakhab ut Tawarikh 
(commentary to the ’din i Akbari (192); Tavernier in 
Golkonda (127-8) ; Ovington in Surat (184), and many 
others. Cf. Ibn Battita who mentioned special quarters 
for singers (prostitutes) in Dulat Abid (4.50) and 
Nicold Conti who mentioned prostitutes in all parts of 
cities (23). 

*° K. 198. 17-20. 


Y. divides women into two categories, that is, 
avaruddha and bhujisyd.*® Mit. gives a definition 
of both. And so, according to Mit., an avaruddha 
was one who was kept in the house itself and was 
forbidden to have sexual intercourse with any 
other man; bhujisya was one who was not kept in 
the house, but elsewhere, and was allowed to have 
sexual intercourse with a certain person only. Mit. 
refers this rule also to prostitutes.?’ 

K. states in the context quoted above that if a 
prostitute (ripajivd) was kept at home and thus 
prohibited from having intercourse with any man 
other than this person who paid for her ** (ava- 
ruddha), the fine amounted to 48 pana. This fine 
had to be paid by the man who had sexual inter- 
course with such a prostitute (riipdjiva) and not 
by the prostitute herself. That is evident per 
analogiam from Y.*° 

A prostitute (riipajiva) avaruddha was a prosti- 
tute who was preferably taken by her paramour to 
his home, as his concubine (or harem woman) and 
who was paid a monthly salary.*° 

B. We find in Y. and N. similar rules. Y. 
clearly imposes a fine of 50 pana on a man who 
had sexual intercourse with either an avaruddha 
or a bhujisya with whom ordinarily anybody could 
have intercourse,*! and N., referring the quotation 
to bhujisya only, declares that sexual intercourse 
with them was prohibited since they belonged to 
another man,** although sexual intercourse with 
any woman ** who belonged to a lower caste than 


26 Avaruddhdsu dadsisu bhujisydsu tathai ’va ca... 
(Y. 2.290). 

27 Uktalaksanad varnastriyo ddsyas ta eva svadmind 
purusantaropabhogato niruddha avaruddhah. Purusani- 
yataparigraha bhujisyah. Yada dasyo ’varuddha bhujisya 
va bhaveyus tadaé tdsu tathd. Casabdad vesydsvairini- 
nim api sddharanastrindm bhujisyandm ca grahanam 
(Mit. ad Y. 2.290; 286. 17-21). 

*8 He paid a vetana, a monthly salary and not a bhoga, 
payment for enjoyment (for one or more nights). Cf. 
K. 118.8; 124.5; 243.11, and elsewhere. 

°° Gamyasv api pumdn ddpyah ... (Y. 2.290). 

8° Cf. paragraph 26B. 

31 Avaruddhasu dasisu bhujisydsu tathai ’va ca, gam- 
yasv api pumdn dapyah pancasatpanikam damam (Y. 
2.290). 

82 Asv eva tu bhujisyasu dosah syat paradaravat 

gamya api hi no ’peyad yat tah paraparigrahah 
(N. 12.79). 
This verse is also quoted in Mit. (ad Y. 2.290; 286. 
24-5) more correctly. The third and fourth padas read: 
gamyasv api hi no ’peyad dattéih paraparigrahah. 

°3 Svairini, vesyd, or dasi, who were niskdsini, not 

restrained, that is neither bhujisyd nor avaruddha. 
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oneself ** was permitted.** Both Y. and N. refer 
these rules to prostitutes also; N. states clearly 
that the rule refers to vesyd,** and though Y. does 
not make it clear, Mit. explains that when a dasi 
was avaruddha or bhujisyd, then, since the word 
ca was used in the context, vesyd, svairini, and 
sddharanastri were also to be included.* 
Although K. states clearly that the rule quoted 
above refers to prostitutes (ripdjiva) who were 
avaruddha only and does not mention bhujisyd, it 
seems that this rule was also applicable to prosti- 
tutes who were bhujisya, since Y., in a similar 
statement to that of K., mentions both avaruddha 
and bhujisyd, and N. mentions bhujisya only.** 


C. This rule concerning prostitutes (ripdajiva 
avaruddhad) was applicable to all kinds of prosti- 
tutes with the exception of ganikd. We have seen 
earlier *® that a ganikd could not become an ava- 
ruddhi; she was a government servant who re- 
ceived a monthly salary paid by the ganika@dhyaksa 
and worked for the king and for the increase of his 
treasury and, therefore, the king could not be de- 
prived of her services. If a man took a ganika and 
made her an avaruddhd, he had to pay a fine of 
114 pana and to the king the monthly salary of the 
ganika which she used to receive from him or the 
ganika’ dhyaksa. 


26. Protection of Prostitutes. Concerning the 
protection of prostitutes from misuse on the part 
of their paramours, the following quotation from 
K. should be quoted: riipdjivayah prasahyopabhoge 
dvadasapano dandah ; bahiiném ekam adhicaratam 
prthak caturvimsatipano dandah.*° ‘ For enjoy- 
ment of a riipajiva by the use of force the fine 
[amounts to] twelve pana. When many enjoy one 
[riipajiva] each one [has to pay] a fine of twenty- 
four pana.’ 

A. The first rule refers to violating a prostitute 
(ripajivd). According to K., in such a case the 
fine amounted to twelve pana. A similar rule is 

°4 Or the same caste, not a higher caste. 

35 Svairiny abrahmani vesyd dasi niskdsini ca ya 

gamyah syur dnulomyena striyo na pratilomatah 
(N. 12.78). 
8° Vesyd .. . niskdsini, as opposed to a bhujisyd. 

*7 Cf. note 27 to Chapter ITI. 

°° Cf. Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan 2. 288 ff.; Dhir- 
tasamigama in Lassen’s Anthologia Sanscritica (90. 
15 ff.). 

8° Cf. paragraph 12. 

OK. 236. 11-2. 


to be found in Y. where it is stated: prasahya 
daisyabhigame dando dasapanah smrtah.** ‘ For 
sexual intercourse with a dasi, by the use of force, 
the fine is declared to amount to ten pana.’ Y, 
uses here the word ddsi, while K. uses the word 
ripajiva; however Mit. explains that under the 
word dasi a svairini and others *? should be under- 
stood, that is, all kinds of prostitutes. 

It is clear that according to K. and Y. a fine 
of 12 or 10 pana respectively had to be paid for 
violating an unwilling prostitute, but if she had 
received and taken her payment for enjoyment, 
then this rule could not be applied; then, there 
existed a presumptio juris ac de jure that she was 
willing and had to abide by her contractual obliga- 
tions ; ** that is clearly explained in Mit.** 

B. Special rules refer to prostitutes being vio- 
lated by watchmen in the towns during the night. 
K. states: striyam dasim adhimehayatam pirvas 
sahasadandah ; adasin madhyamah, krtaparddhim 
uttamah ; kulastriyam vadhah.*? ‘ For carnal con- 
nection with a ddsi, first amercement; with an 
adasi, the middlemost; with a krtaparddha, the 
highest. With a woman of high birth, death.’ K. 
uses here the word adhimehayatam for denoting 
sexual intercourse by the use of force.*® However, 
it is not clear what the meaning of the three words 
for the designation of the three different kinds of 
women is, i.e. ddsi, adasi, and krtaparddha (or 
krtavarodha) (kulastri denotes a woman coming 
from a good family, a woman of high birth). 

Dasi means either a female slave, or a prostitute 
of lower degree; a krtaparadhda, similarly with an 
avaruddha (or aparuddhad), means a woman kept 
in the house itself who was forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse with any other man,** that is, a 
harem woman; she could be either a free woman, a 





“ay. 2.291. 
42... . désigsu svairinyddisu ... (Mit. ad Y. 2.291; 
287.27). 


48 Cf. Dhirtasamigama in Lassen’s Anthologia San- 
seritica (86.16 ff.). 

44 Yada punas tadicchaya bhatim dattva pascad ani- 
cchantim api baldd vrajanti tada tesim adosah (Mit. ad 
Y. 2.291; 287. 29-30). 

45 K. 146. 12-3. In other MSS krtavarodha. 

*° Literally adhimehayati means ‘to urinate on some- 
thing’ but also ‘to have sexual intercourse’ (cf. Y. 2. 
293). Comparing the two texts and the whole context 
in which the word adhimehayatadm is used in K., it is 
clear that it means sexual intercourse without the con- 
sent of the woman, sexual intercourse by the use of force. 

47 Cf. paragraph 25A. 
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concubine, or a prostitute kept as a concubine; *® 
adasi is a person who is not a female slave. 

It seems that K. makes in this context a distinc- 
tion between free women on the one hand (kulastri) 
and prostitutes on the other, and, therefore, rules 
that for violating a kulastri the highest existing 
penalty, that is, capital punishment, had to be 
applied ; the other penalties, although high, cannot 
be even compared with the latter. 

If we admit that ddsi, adasi, and krtaiparadha 
were different kinds of prostitutes, then a ddsi was 
a prostitute of the lowest rank, and a krtaparddha 
such a prostitute as was kept in the house of her 
paramour as his concubine; ** such a prostitute 
was under special protection and all penalties im- 
posed for hurting her were higher than those 
applied to other prostitutes; °° addsi was, then, 
something between a ddsi and a krtaparadha, a 
prostitute of a higher rank than a ddsi, e.g. a 
ripajiva.** 

It is clear that this rule is a specific one and has 
to be considered applicable to watchmen only, 
because for violating a prostitute (ripdjiva) the 
fine amounted to 12 pana.®? The enactment of 
this rule is easily understandable since, as seen 
from Sanskrit literary works, in ancient India 
prostitutes used to walk by night to the houses of 
their paramours and the watchmen were their only 
protectors during the night. If they should vio- 
late a prostitute, they would not only commit a 
crime against the prostitute, but also a crime 
against the State by not performing their ordinary 
duties and by violating the very existence of the 
institution of watchmen introduced in Kautilya’s 
State. Probably, primarily because of the latter 
reason, the penalty imposed on watchmen was so 
high, in some cases as high as for violating a 
ganika, 

C. Other special rules refer to violating those 
prostitutes who were under special protection. 
These were duhitrka, that is, daughters of prosti- 
tutes who were not yet ganika but who expected to 
become ganika in the future; and not yet mature 


“Cf. paragraphs 25 and 12. 

“Cf. J. J. Meyer (234.11-235.2 and 235. 16-35). 
Meyer translates ddst by ‘Gekaufte, adasi by ‘nicht 
Gekautte,’ and krtaparddha by ‘stindige Beischlaferin, 
eine Mitresse.’ 

Cf. paragraphs 25B and 12. 

* Cf. the difference between ddsi and ripdjiva in K. 
21. 18-9 and K. 21.19-20. Cf. paragraph 23. 

** Cf. paragraph 26. 


girls (kumdri) who also expected to become ganika 
in the future. Both these have to be considered as 
pratiganika and were, therefore, under the special 
care of the State.®* Also riipaddsi, that is, those 
employed in making garlands, scents, and the like 
for the ganika, as well as mdtrka of the ganika 
were under the special protection of the State, 
since they formed either the personal property of 
the ganika or were related closely to the ganika. 
And so, for violating a kumdri by using force 
the highest amercement was to be imposed and for 
sexual intercourse with a willing kumdri the first 
amercement.** For violating a mdtrka, duhitrka, 
or ripadasi the highest amercement was to be im- 
posed,®® while for sexual intercourse with a ganika- 
duhitr, a fine of 54 pana was to be imposed on the 
offender who had also to pay to her mdtrkda sixteen 
times her payment for enjoyment (bhoga).°° 


D. We have seen before that according to K., 
he who abducted a ganika, that is, eloped with her, 
had to pay a fine of 1000 pana and that for vio- 
lating a kumdri the highest amercement was in- 
flicted on the offender.*7 Comparing these two 
different rules and the amount of fines imposed in 
both cases, we see that the social position of 
prostitutes (riipdajiva) was very low in compari- 
son with ganikda, king’s servants. Comparing these 
rules with those dealing generally with women, we 
see that the position of prostitutes was generally 
extremely low. K. states three times that sexual 
intercourse with a woman against her will is for- 
bidden.®® For defiling a maiden of equal caste 
before she has reached maturity, the hand of the 
offender was to be cut off or a fine of 400 pana was 
to be imposed ; *® if she had attained maturity, the 
offender’s middle finger was to be cut off or a fine 
of 200 pana was to be imposed,® and even for 
defiling the daughter of his own male or female 
slave the fine, according to K., amounted to 24 
pana plus an adequate nuptial fee and jewelry,” 
while for sexual intercourse with a prostitute 
(ripajivd) against her will the fine amounted to 
12 pana only, that is, half of the fine imposed for 


53 Cf. paragraph 3. 
54K. 124. 13-4. 

55K. 124.19. 

56K, 232. 8-9. 

57 Cf. paragraph 18B. 
88K. 231.2,12; 232.1. 
5° K. 230. 16-7. 

6° K. 231. 1-2. 

61K. 232. 10-1. 
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defiling a daughter of a slave. Particularly this 
last example shows that the daughter of a slave 
enjoyed a higher legal protection than a prostitute 
(ripajiva). 

EK. The second part of the rule quoted above ® 
deals with another question. There, it is stated 
that if more than one man enjoyed a prostitute 
(ripajiva) by the use of force, each one had to 
pay a fine amounting to 24 pana, that is, twice the 
amount that one had to pay if he should commit 
the same offence alone. 

A similar rule is to be found in Y.® Y. clearly 
states that the fine of 24 pana is to be inflicted 
when the offence is committed against a ddsi or 
any other prostitute, since this sentence forms the 
second part of the verse dealing with forcible con- 
nection with prostitutes,** and that it could only 
be inflicted in case of sexual intercourse against 
the will (akamda) of the prostitute; both these 
premises are lacking in K.’s text. 

It should be noted that in N. we also find a 
similar rule. It is stated there that if any person 
caused a prostitute, a harlot (panyastri) to be 
approached by many, then he had to pay eight 
times the payment for enjoyment and a fine of the 
same amount.®° N. does not use the word prthak, 
but it is clear that each of the offenders had to 
pay the same penalty. On the other hand N. 
makes it clear, what was stated before for the 
first protection of prostitutes (ripajivd), that the 
penalties were imposed only in the event that the 
prostitutes did not receive beforehand their pay- 
ment for enjoyment. 

Also in Matsyapurana we find the same rule. 
There it is stated that in a similar case each 
offender had to pay twice the amount of the prosti- 
tute’s payment for enjoyment.® 


F. We do not find a similar rule in the chapter 


*2 Cf. paragraph 26A. 
°8 Bahiinadm yady akama ’sau caturvimsatikah prthak 
(¥. 2.291). 
°* Mit. ad Y. 2.291. Cf. paragraph 26 and note 42 to 
Chapter III. 
®° Ayonau va samakraimed bahubhir va ’pi vasayet 
sulkam so ’stagunam dapyo vinayam tavad eva tu 
(N. 6.19). 
The same text, found in Mit. ad Y. 2.292; 288.8, seems 
to be more correct in the first part, where it is stated: 
ayonau va ’bhigacched yo bahubhir va ’pi vasayet. 
66 Bahindm vrajatém ekdm sarve te dvigunam damam 
dadyuh prthak prthak sarve dandam ca dvigunam 


param 


(Matsyapurana 227.148; in SBH 227.146). 


dealing with ganikd. It seems that the general 
rule of higher penalty imposed on each offender in 
case of forcible enjoyment of a prostitute should 
be applied per analogiam to ganika also. 

G. The sentence next following those quoted 
above * reads: striyam ayonau gacchatah pirvas 
sahasadandah.® ‘ The first amercement for having 
intercourse with a woman outside the yoni.’ Simi- 
larly it is stated in Y. where we read: 


ayonau gacchato yosim purusam va *pi mehatah 
caturvimsatiko dandah .. .* 


K. refers this rule to a stri, while Y. refers it 
to a yosé and Mit. commenting on this verse states 
that it refers even to a svayosdé. However N. has 
a similar rule and, though it does not refer ex- 
plicitly to prostitutes, it is reasonable to assume 
that it refers to panyastri. In the same verse N, 
mentions sexual intercourse by many persons with 
one woman and intercourse outside the yoni 
(ayonau) ; in the preceding verse (N. 6.18) N. 
uses the word panyastri and it seems obvious that 
N. 6.19 also refers to panyastri in the general 
meaning of ‘ prostitutes.’ N. states there: 
Ayonau va samakramed bahubhir va *pi vasayet 
Sulkam so *stagunam dapyo vinayam tavad eva tu.” 

Since N. refers this rule to prostitutes and since 
in K. as well as in Y. these rules immediately 
follow the rules relating to prostitutes, it seems 
that it can be admitted that K. refers this rule also 
to prostitutes. Hence, according to K., for inter- 
course with a prostitute outside the yoni the 
offender had to pay the first amercement. 

Mit. gives the following explanation for inter- 
course outside the yont: yas tu svayosam sukhadav 
abhigacchati.™ 

H. If we accept that this rule refers to prosti- 
tutes in general, it seems that it might be said that 
it refers par analogiam to gantka also. 

I. In connection with what was said before the 
following verse found in K. might be quoted: 
Labheta puméscali bhogam sangamasyo *palinganit 
atiyacna tu jiyeta daurmatydvinayena va." 

‘The prostitute after having taken the payment 








°7 Cf. paragraph 26. 

88K, 236. 13. 

-Y. 2.293. 

70N. 6.19. Cf. note 65 to Chapter III. Ayonau vd... 
is also used in the text of N. quoted in Mit. (note 65 to 
Chapter III). 

71 Mit. ad Y. 2. 293. 

72K. 184. 10-1. 
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for enjoyment shall surrender her person to sexual 
intercourse. However, any improper demand be- 
cause of bad intentions or misbehavior should be 
nul and void.’ 

The first sentence contains the well-known rule 
described above ** that a prostitute, if she has re- 
ceived her bhoga, has concluded a contract accord- 
ing to which she is obliged to yield her person to 
the paramour who paid for the enjoyment.”* Al- 
though it is not stated in this verse clearly, it is 
evident that the contractual penalty forseen in 
K.,” N.,”° Y.,77 and mentioned in Matsyapurana,’® 
Agnipurana,’® Sukasaptati,®° Kuttanimata,®? and 
elsewhere, amounting to twice the agreed bhoga, 
was to be paid by the prostitute if she declined to 
abide by her contractual obligations. However, 
the second sentence of the verse quoted above, 
gives to the prostitute the right to decline to abide 
by her contractual obligation to yield her person to 
the paramour, if his demand was improper be- 
cause of his bad intentions (foolishness, wicked- 
ness, malice—daurmatya) or misbehavior (in- 
decency, impudency, obscenity—avinaya). This 
would be the case if the paramour wanted to have 
intercourse with a prostitute ayonau,* or if one or 
more than one man wanted to enjoy a prostitute,** 
or if the paramour took her to another person on 
the pretext of taking her to some particular indi- 
vidual.s* Also the rule of breaking the contract 
by the prostitute because of her or her paramour’s 
illness *° was admissible according to this rule 
(daurmatya). 


These rules are in complete agreement with the 
respective rules applicable to the gantka, and com- 
plement these rules. The rules applicable to 
prostitutes (puméscali) are of a more general 
nature. 


27. Taxes. Prostitutes (vesyad and ripdjiva) 
had to pay taxes to the State. 


Cf. paragraph 17. 

* Cf. Suk. t. 0. 376. 25-8. 
*K. 185. 3. 

ON. 6.18. 

"Y. 2. 202. 

*’ Matsyapurana 227. 14-5; cf. note 170 to Chapter II. 
* Agnipuriina 227. 44-5. 

*° Suk. t.0. 377. 4-6. 

5 Kutt. 341. 

“Cf. paragraph 26 FGH. 
“Cf. paragraph 26 DEF. 
** Matsyapurana 227. 146. 
“Cf. paragraph 17B. 


A. As far as vesyad are concerned, K. states 
only, in most general terms, that vesyd, as well as 
many others mentioned in connection with vesyd, 
come under the head of forts (durga) ** and that 
the Collector General shall attend to the collection 
of revenues from forts and others,*’ since they 
form the body of revenues.** This shows in a 
general way only that some income was derived by 
the Collector-General from vesyd.*® 

More details are found, as far as riipdjiva are 
concerned. K. states: riipajiva bhogadvayagunam 
masam dadyuh.®° ‘ Riipadjiva shall pay monthly 
twice the amount of her payment for enjoyment.’ 
This payment for enjoyment, called in K. bhoga, 
was fixed, according to Vats., by prostitutes in con- 
sideration of the point, place, time, their qualities, 
popularity, and their position in comparison with 
other prostitutes; ° it was also fixed in view of 
competition between two or more paramours.°*” 

The ripajiva had to pay monthly as tax twice 
the amount of the payment for enjoyment (bhoga) 
as was fixed by her for spending a night with a 
paramour. 


B. This rule, although contained in the chapter 
dealing with ganik@dhyaksa® refers to all kinds 
of prostitutes (called in the context ripdjiva) 
with the exception of the ganika. 

According to K., the government servants did 
not pay taxes on their salaries, and since the 
ganikaé was a government servant, no taxes could 
be levied on her, while the ripdjiva and other 
prostitutes who were not ganikad, government ser- 
vants, but who worked on their own, were taxable 
on their income; they paid twenty-four times 
their bhoga yearly. 

C. K. contains an additional rule about taxa- 
tion levied on prostitutes (ripajivi). This rule 


8° Sulkam dandah pautavam nagariko laksanddhyakso 
mudra’dhyaksah suraé sind sitram tailam ghrtam ksa- 
ram sauvarnikah panyasamstha vesyad dyitam vastukam 
karusilpigano devatadhyakso dvaérabahirikadeyam ca dur- 
gam (K. 60. 1-4). 

87 Samaharté durgam rastram khanim setum vanam 
vrajam vanikpatham ca ’vekseta (K. 59.15). 

88 Tty dyasariram (K. 60.13). 

8° Niccold Manucci in his Storia do Mogor states that 
in the time of the reign of Shih Jahan all prostitutes 
paid taxes. 

ok... 525. 12. 

*1 Cf, paragraph SAB. 

®2 Kutt. 335. 

°*8 That is the only rule relating to ripdjiva found in 
this chapter. 
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is also specific for all prostitutes with the excep- 
tion of ganikd, government servants. 


K. states that if the king found himself in 
great financial trouble and needed money, he could 
collect it by imposing extraordinary taxes; as 
far as prostitutes (ripdjiva) and bards (kusi- 
lava) ** are concerned, K. states: kusiiava ripda- 
jivas ca vetanirdham dadyuh.** ‘ Kusilava and 
riipajiva have to pay half of their salary [if the 
king is in distress].’ K. uses here the word vetana 
whereas, when the usual tax was discussed, the 
word bhoga was used. The word vetana is not 
synonymous with the word bhoga; bhoga is the 
payment for enjoyment paid to prostitutes, while 
vetana is the usual expression for salary or wages 
paid periodically to workers, employees, etc.%” 
However, prostitutes (ripdajiva), who were not 
government servants, worked on their own account 
and did not receive any vetana, only a bhoga; they 
were not employees. They could, however, receive 
salaries when they were either avaruddha or 
bhujisyd. 

Therefore, it seems that the sentence, in which 
it is stated that prostitutes (ripdajiva) had to pay 
half of their vetana in the case of the king’s dis- 
tress, refers only to prostitutes who were either 
avaruddha or bhujisya, the more so as they could 
not receive any bhoga*®* and, thus, the calculation 
of their taxes was made impossible (vetandr- 
dham ).°° 


28. Prostitutes as Spies. A. Persons engaged 
in harlotry had, generally speaking, access every- 
where *° and so did not cause any suspicion if 
they were present in places usually not frequented 
by other women. Therefore, persons engaged in 
harlotry, irrespective whether they were ripdajiva, 
vesya, dasi, pumscali, slpakarika, kausikastri, ban- 
dhaki, or others, were used, according to K., as 


°* Book 5, ch. 2 (242.5 ff.). 

*5 Sons of ganikaé became automatically kusilava (K. 
124.2). Cf. paragraph 13. 

oR. 243. bi. 

°7 K. 62.13; 69.2; 89.16; 101.8; 118.8; 124.5; and 
many other passages. Cf. note 46 to Chapter IT. 

°S’ They were kept by one man. 

°° K. does not state, however, what was the tax to be 
paid in normal times by ripdjivd, avaruddhda, or bhu- 
jisyd. 

10° Not all kinds of prostitutes had access to the 
queen’s apartments. It should be noted that according 
to treatises on Indian dramaturgy prostitutes should 
never meet with highborn women (DasSaripa 3.45). 


spies; vesd, that is, most generally speaking, per- 
sons engaged in harlotry, were employed in the 
Machiavellian system of State, in the police State 
of Kautilya. 

This is the explanation for many references in 
K. of prostitutes who acted as spies. 

In this conncetion it should be emphasized that 
nowhere is mention made in K. of ganika, govern- 
ment servants, being used as spies, since they re- 
ceived their monthly salary in order to increase the 
king’s treasury and enjoyed a special position. 
Their only obligation was to inform the ganika- 
*dhyaksa about the man who was under their 
influence.*™ 


B. Since persons engaged in harlotry had, gen- 
erally speaking, access everywhere, including places 
where mendicant women (used as spies) could not 
have access, K. sent for espionage purposes prosti- 
tutes (dasi) and other persons who did not cause 
any suspicion, such as, artisans (silpakdrika) * 
or bards (kusilava) .1°° 

K. also set prostitutes (pumscali), persons hav- 
ing a similar character, story-tellers, and others, 
to spy on thieves, since they were often seen in 
their presence.*°* On the other hand K. states 
that the Collector-General employed spies dis- 
guised as persons engaged in harlotry (vesa), 
different kinds of ascetics (siddha, tapasa, pravra- 
jita, cakracara), of bards (cadrana, kuhaka, kusi- 
lava), of fortellers (naimittika, mauhirtika), 
cripples (unmatta, mika, badhira, jada, andha), 
of workers (kdru, stlpin, vaidehaka), of those who 
prepared food and drinks (Ssaundika, dpipika, 
pakva, mamsika, audanika), and physicians (cikit- 
saka), and sent them abroad for espionage.’ 

K. also states that different kinds of procurers 
(bandhaki-posaka,’°® plavaka, nata, nartaka, sau- 


101 Cf, paragraph 21. 

102 Other kinds of prostitutes. 

108 Bhiksukipratisedhe dvadssthaparamparad mdatdapitr- 
vyanjandh silpakadrikah kusilavé dasyo va gitavddya- 
bhandagiidhalekhyasamjndbhir va céram nirhareyuh (K. 
21.7-10). 

104 Tylyasilapumscaliprapdvikakathavakasabhojanada- 
trbhir apasarpayet; evam atisandadhyadt (K. 221. 3-4). 

105 Samahartd janapade siddhatapasapravrajitacakraca- 
racdaranakuhakapracchandakakarténtikanaimittikamau- 
hirtikacikitsakonmattamikabadhirajadandhavaidehaka- 
kd rusilpikusilavavesasaundikadpipikapakvamamsikauda- 
nikavyanjanan pranidadhyat (K. 210. 15-8). 

106 T understand under a bandhaki-posaka (‘keeper of 
loose women’) a procurer and not a government servant, 
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bhika) °* sent very young and beautiful women *°° 
as spies; through them the procurers excited love 
among leaders of the enemy’s army or chiefs of 
corporations and then ordered that these women 
should go to another man or be abducted by force 
by another man; if the leaders of the army or 
chiefs of corporations were brought by this sham- 
act to a quarrel, they were either made to leave the 
country or to proceed to help in the invasion 
undertaken or killed by fiery spies °° who declared 
that they were killed by the other lover (in conse- 
quence of love).° The procurers (bandhaki- 
posaka) used also the king’s servants (rdja- 


as in the case of ganikd there was a ganika’dhyaksa, 
a superintendent of prostitution. Shama Sastry trans- 
lates bandhaki-posaka by ‘ keeper of harlots,’ or ‘ he who 
maintains prostitutes’ and J. J. Meyer by ‘ Huren- 
pfleger ’ or ‘ Dirnenpfleger.’ There was no place in Kau- 
tilya’s State for another official who would look after 
prostitutes who were not government servants. However, 
a bandhaki-posaka, like all other procurers and pro- 
curesses, certainly stood at the service of the king and, 
therefore, if the latter needed a prostitute for espionage 
purposes he approached the bandhaki-posaka, as he ap- 
proached a kuttini, or a plavaka, or anata, or a nartaka, 
or a sauvhika, ete. 

107 Cf. paragraph 30A, and notes 7 and 8 to Chapter 
III. 

108 Paramaripayauvand. The texts do not state ex- 
plicitly ‘ prostitutes,’ but it is evident that these pro- 
curers used for this purpose either prostitutes (bandhaki) 
or their own wives or daughters, who usually were 
engaged in harlotry. 

10 Fiery spy, agent provocateur, used also to cause 
quarrels in brothels and taverns among the chiefs of 
corporations, by praising those whom he disliked. Vesa- 
Saundikesu va pratilomaprasamsdbhih sanghamukhya- 
manusyanadm tiksnah kalahdn utpddayeyuh (K. 378. 
12-4), 

1° Bandhakiposakah paramaripayauvandbhih stribhis 
sendmukhyan unmddayeyuh. Bahiindm ekasya dvayor 
vi mukhyayoh kame jate tiksnéah kalahadn utpddayeyuh. 
Kalahe ’paradjitapaksam paratradvagamane ydatrasahay- 
yadine vai bhartur yojayeyuh (K. 384.17-20). Bandha- 
kiposakah plavakanatanartakasaubhika va pranihitah 
stribhih paramariipayauvandbhis sanghamukhyain unma- 
dayeyuh. Jatakimanadm anyatamasya pratyayam krtva 
‘nyatra gamanena prasabhaharanena va kalahan unpa- 
dayeyuh. Kalahe tiksnah karma kuryuh —“hato ’yam 
itthamn kamukah” iti (K. 380. 1-5). 

Cf. in Mudraraksasa (ed. and transl. K. H. Dhruva, 
Poona Or. Ser. 25; 5. 68.5; 5.21; 1.14; 19; 20 (12.18); 
2.14 (26.18); 2.15; 2.16, and elsewhere) where refer- 
ences to poison-damsels (visakanyd, visakanyakd, visdn- 
gana, [visamayi, visakannd, visakannd]) are made. Cf. 
also $1. S. 10. 142. 


presyda),'*1 who were very young and beautiful, to 
collect taxes.*?* 

We find also in K. other references to prosti- 
tutes (kausikastri) who were used as spies; their 
duty was to excite love among undesirable men ; to 
this end they made appointments with them in 
secret houses where the men either found death 
from the hands of fiery spies or were carried away 
in chains.*** 

Prostitutes (riipdjivd, vesyd) were also used to 
spy on military men (vesyd) * and for kidnapping 
princes (ripajiva). In the chapter on ‘ Making 
Peace and Breaking it’ **° K. mentions carpenters, 
artisans, dancers, actors, singers, players on musi- 
cal instruments, and many others serving the 
prince as spies, who kidnapped the prince kept as 
an hostage,** and ends this paragraph by say- 
ing “7 that this explains the work of prostitutes 
(ripajiva) and women spies under the disguise of 
wives of the prince.**§ 

It should be emphasized that those prostitutes 
(ripajiva) who were brought to the model city,*?® 
were brought for a special purpose, that is, to be 
spies for the superintendent of the city (ndgaraka- 
pranidht) along with vendors of liquors, cooked 
rice, cooked flesh, and cooked mashed grain.?”° 
They, according to K., had to be visited only by 
such men whom they knew (parijidta). The word 
parijnata not only means ‘ thoroughly known’ but 
also ‘ ascertained ’; therefore, prostitutes and other 
persons enumerated there had to take in their 
houses only those persons about whom they had 
the obligation to ascertain from where they came, 
who they were, and the like. 


411 Another kind of prostitute. 

112 Bandhakiposakad rajapresyabhih paramaripayauva- 
nabhih kosani samhareyuh (K. 243. 16-7). 

118 Kausikastriyo nartaki gdyand va pratipannan gi- 
dhavesmasu ratrisamadgamapravistas tiksné hanyur bad- 
dhva hareyur vad (K. 380. 15-6). 

114 Satrinas cé ’yudhiyadndm vesyah kadrukusilavah 

dandavrddhads ca janiyus saucdsaucam atandritéh. 
(K. 249. 17-8.) 

5 Book VI, Chapter XVII. 

eK. 315. 15-21. 

17 Tena riipajiva bhadrydvyanjandé ca vydkhydtah (K. 
316.1). 

118 Cf. Hemacandra, Parisistaparvan, 1. 142 ff. 

119 Cf. paragraph 24. 

120 Saundikapakvamamsikaudanikaripajivah parijna- 
tam dvdsayeyuh; ativyayakartdram atydhitakarmanam 
ca nivedayeyuh (K. 144.9). It should be noted that K. 
mentions here almost the same as those mentioned in 
K. 55. 10-2. 
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This rule has nothing in common with another 
rule referring also to prostitutes, to a lower kind 
of prostitutes, that is, puméscali; the latter rule 
states that those who constantly move with prosti- 
tutes (puméscali) are considered as suspected per- 
sons.'**_ Although special rules refer to the seizure 
of these persons who have contact with purmscali, 
and although this rule makes it clear that pumscali 
enjoy bad reputation and might be used as spies, 
this rule does not make it obligatory for the 
pumscali to spy on their paramours. 

In this connection it should be noted that the 
ganika were also obliged to inform the ganika- 
*dhyaksa about the purusa who were spending time 
with them, since unknown and dangerous persons 
could hide with them.'*? However, prostitutes 
(riipajiva) had to spy on them and find out every- 
thing about them; they had to know them 
thoroughly and inform the ndgarakapranidhi im- 
mediately about everything they knew about them. 


IV. PERSONS ENGAGED IN HARLOTRY 


29. Husbands Living on Harlotry of their 
Wives. Almost at the end of the chapter entitled 
ganik@dhyaksa* we find the following sentence: 
etena natanartakagayakavadakavag jivanakusilava- 
plavakasaubhikacarananam strivyavaharinam striyo 
gidhajivas ca vyakhyatah.? ‘ By that are explained 
[the duties] of women making their living secretly 
[gidhdajiva] [such as] women of actors [nata], 
dancers [nartaka], singers [gdyaka], players on 
musical instruments [vddaka], buffoons [vdgji- 
vana], bards [kusilava], rope dancers [plavaka], 
jugglers .[sawbhika], wandering bards [cdrana], 
and procurers | strivyavahdarin].’ 

Two problems are settled in this context, that 
is: (a) that, in addition to procurers, other per- 
sons, such as actors, dancers, bards, wandering 
bards, singers, players on musical instruments, 
buffoons, jugglers and rope dancers lived upon 
the prostitution of their wives; and (b) that some 
rules, which were given before in K. refer to these 
persons. 


30. Special Categories of Persons Living on 

708, 314, 34. 

122 Cf. paragraph 21 and K. 125.8; MBh. 12. 88. 14-5; 
Mn, 9.259; 4.209,219; 5.90; Y. 1.161; Vi. 51.7; 63. 
29; Vas. 14.10; MBh. 13.125.9; Mn. 4.84; Y. 1.141. 

1K. book II, chapter XXVII. 

2K. 125. 9-10. 


Harlotry of their Wives. A. As far as the prob- 
lem of persons living on the prostitution of their 
wives is concerned, another sentence from K. 
might be quoted. K. in book III, chapter IV, 
explaining rules referring to vagrancy, elopement, 
and short and long sojournment, states that if a 
woman left the house of her husband and went 
to another village she had to pay, inter alia, a fine 
of 12 pana. If, on a road or in the forest or in any 
other concealed place, she fell into the company 
of another man, or if, with a view to enjoyment, 
she accompanied a suspicious or forbidden person, 
she was guilty of elopement. But K. states: 
talapacaracaranamatsyabandhakalubdhaka go pala- 
kasaundikindm anyesim ca prasrstastrikadnam 
pathy anusaranam adosah.* ‘It is no offence to 
fall into the company of persons who surrender 
their women for sexual intercourse, such as princi- 
pal actors [talapacadra], wandering bards [carana], 
fishermen [matsyabandhaka], hunters [lubdhaka], 
herdsmen [gopdlaka], and vintners [Saundika].’ 
K. in addition to cdérana* and principal actors 
(talapacara) * mentioned before, makes here ref- 
erence to vintners, herdsmen, hunters, and fisher- 
men, who were also classed by K. among those who 
lived from prostitution of their wives. We have 
seen before ® that K. included among procurers, in 
addition to bandhakiposaka the following: plavaka, 
nata, nartaka, and saubhika,’ and in different 
places mentions these persons as those whose 
women were engaged in harlotry.® 


B. We find similar, though not so detailed 
rules in Mn. and B. Mn., after having explained 
that no man under the penalty of one swvarna 
should converse with wives of others,® states: 


*.. 166. 12-2. 

*K. 125. 10. 

5K. mentions in 125.9 nata ‘ actor.’ 

° Cf. paragraph 28. 

7K. 380. 1-5. 

8 Carana, kusilava, Saundika are mentioned along with 
vesa in K. 210.15-9; Saundika along with pumécali in 
K. 214.14, and along with riipdjivad in K. 144.19; kusi- 
lava are mentioned along with ripajivd in K. 243.11; 
in K. 55.11 it is stated that, inter alia, ripajiva, kusi- 
lava, and télapacara should live to the south of the fort; 
there is a similar statement in Agnipurina (106.7) 
where, inter alia, actors and fishermen are also men- 
tioned. Also Saundika (K. 214.14), kusilava (K. 204. 4), 
vadaka, gayaka, and lubdhaka (327.19) are mentioned 
among undesirable persons. 

°Mn. 8. 361. 
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Nai sa caranadaresu vidhir na *tmopajivisu 

sajjayanti hi te narir nigidhas carayanti ca.*° 

‘This rule + does not apply to wives of wander- 
ing bards or of those who live on [harlotry of] 
their own [wives]; for such men secretly bring 
their wives into contact [with other men] and 
tempt them on.’ 

An almost identical rule is found in B. where 
it is said : 

Na tu céranadaresu na rangavatare vadhah 
samsarjayanti ta hy etan nigutams calayanty apr.” 

‘But no punishment for [intercourse] with 
wives of wandering bards and actors, for such men 
carry them [to other men] or lying concealed 
permit them to have culpable intercourse.’ 

Both these texts state the same, that is, that 
sexual intercourse with the wives of wandering 
bards (caérana), actors, and others who live on 
prostitution of their wives, is permissible. Very 
instructive is Medh.’s commentary on Mn. Medh. 
states that cdrana means also dancers, singers, and 
actors ;?* atmopajivisu implies ‘those wives who 
live upon their own beauty’;** sajjayanti means 
‘unite their wives with other men,’ ?* and nigi- 
dhah means ‘not in the open market’; ** Medh. 
continues; grhavesatvad eva tah, prasiddhavesya- 
bhyo bhidyante, and thus explains what is the 
difference between these women and other prosti- 
tutes.17 Medh. ends the commentary on Mn. 8.362 
with the statement that these men not only se- 
cretly bring their wives into contact with other 
men but also seduce, through their wives, the wives 
of other men and in such a way make their wives 
act as prostitutes as well as procuresses.’® 

We also find in Sukr. and Vats. references to 
wives of some of the persons enumerated in K. 


1°Mn. 8. 362. 

% That is, the preceding one, Mn. 8. 361. 

RB. 2.2.4.3. 

18 Medh. ad Mn. 8. 362 (22.3-4). Govinda in the com- 
mentary on B. explains that the wives of cdrana are 
devadisi. Wives of cdérana are not, however, the only 
devadasi. 

*Medh. idem (222.4). 

**Medh. idem (222. 5-6). 

*®Medh. idem (222.6). 

That is, that they are not to be found in an open 
market, but carry on their occupation within their own 
houses. Medh. idem (222. 6-7). 

** Athavad svad narih ‘ sajjayanti’ yojayanti, anyds ca 
svastribhis ‘ cdrayanti’ pravartayanti vesydtvam kutta- 
nitvam ca svadaranam kdrayanti ’ty arthah (Medh. 
idem 222. 9-10). 


with the explanation that they are engaged in 
harlotry, or are considered prostitutes. And so, 
Sukr. states that those who live upon musical 
instruments live also upon the prostitution of 
their wives,’® and Vats. states that one of the 
nine kinds of prostitutes (vesyd) is a nati,?° identi- 
fied by Yas. with an actress (ravigayosit).** Viats. 
also states that bards (kuSilava) live upon prosti- 
tution of their wives,?? and Yas. identifies them 
with wives of actors (nata) and dancers (nartaka) 
and says that they usually are prostitutes,?* like 
wives of Coksas.** Vats. also mentions, inter alia, 
the wives of vintners (saurika), herdsman (gopd- 
laka), and washermen (rajaka) as those with 
whom men about town should live on good terms.”5 


C. Very interesting statements are to be found 
also in some of the Smrtis when the question of 
obligation of payments for debts between married 
people is explained. In ancient India, in principle, 
the husband was not obliged to pay for the debts 
incurred by the wife and vice-versa. However, 
this rule was not applied as far as debts of wives 
of those men who lived on their harlotry was con- 
cerned, since these husbands ‘were dependent 
upon the earnings of their wives.’ These excep- 
tions were made for wives of vintners (Saundika),?° 
herdsmen (gopa),** hunters (vyddha),?* dancers 
(sailisa),?® and barbers (ndpita).8° All these 
persons, as stated in Y., Katy., and N., lived on 
the earnings of their wives * who were considered 
in these contexts as engaged in harlotry.*? 


D. We also find in some of the Smrtis state- 
ments that these persons are impure and that 


19 Sukr. 2. 202. 

20 Vats. 363. 13-4. 

21 Vats. 363. 20. 

33 Vats. 262. 7. 

23 Kusilavabharyad natanartakddinaém bharyai vesya 
prayah (Vats. 263.5). 

* Vats. 263.22-3. Cf. Vats. 262. 13. 

25 Viats. 72. 3-6. 

2¢Y, 2.48; Mit. ad Y. 2.48; Vi. 6.37; Brh. 10.119; 
N. 1.19; Katy. 568, 570. 

7Y. 2.48; Mit. ad Y. 2.48; Vi. 6.37; Brh. 10.119; 
N. 1.19; Katy. 568, 570. 

SY. 2.48; Vi. 6.37; Brh. 10.119; N. 1.19; Katy. 
568, 570. 

29'Y. 2.48; Mit.:ad ¥. 2.48; Vi..¢. 37. 

°° Brh. 10.119; Katy. 568 (I read ndpita instead of 
navika). 

31Y, 2.48; Katy. 570; N. 1.19. 

82 Cf. L. Sternbach, Juridical Studies in Ancient In- 
dian Law; 1. Reciprocal Responsibility for Debts Con- 
tracted by Married People in ABORI 24. 3-4. 168 ff. 
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touching their food was a sin for which a penance 
was foreseen. And so, Mn. states that food of 
actors (Sailiisa), washermen (rajaka and kdruka), 
vintners (Saundika), and bards (nrsamsa) * 
should not be eaten, and Medh. explains that 
Satliisa are identical with nata, that is, those who 
sell their wives to the public.** Vi. alse mentions 
actors (Sailiisa), washermen (rajaka), vintners 
(Saundika), and actors (rangdvatarin) ;* simi- 
larly Y.,°° adding, inter alia, bards (bandina) and 
those who live from selling liquors (swrdjiva) ,*" 
and Vas., enumerating rajaka and Ssaundika.** 
Also rajaka, satliisa, and others are mentioned in 
Agnipurana.*® We also find many references to 
impure food of washermen,*® actors,*! those who 
live by singing and playing on musical instru- 
ments,*? etc. in minor Dharmasgastras. Conse- 
quently, most of these sources state that wives of 
those persons, as gaining their living on harlotry, 
are impure,** and a dvija who had sexual inter- 
course with these women had to be purified by 
taptakrechra, caéndrayana, pardka, or other pen- 
ances.** These rules are introduced in these 
sources in consequence of the general rule that a 
dvija should not have sexual intercourse with a 
prostitute.** 

These examples, taken not only from the Artha- 
éistras, but also from the Dharmasastras and 
Kamasitras, make it clear that wives of different 
kinds of actors, bards and musicians, and acrobats, 
as well as wives of dancers, buffoons, vintners, 
herdsmen, hunters, and fishermen, enumerated in 
K., must be considered as engaged in harlotry and 
must be put on the same footing as other prosti- 


tutes. 


31. 
Living on Prostitution of Their Wives. 


Rules on Prostitutes Referring to Persons 
As we 


33 Mn. 4. 214-6. 

34 Medh. ad Mn. 4. 214. 

85 'Vi, 51. 13-5. 

33 Y, mentions rangdvatdrin (1.161) and rajaka (1. 
162-4). 

87 Bandina (Y. 1.165) and surdjiva (Y. 1.164). 

38 Vas. 14. 3. 

8° Agnipurina 168. 4-5; ef. S1.S. 20. 257-9. 

‘© Rajaka. Apastamba-Samhita (ed. Dutt) 9.31, 10. 
12; Angira 1.3; Yama 1.54; Atri 168. 

41 §ailisa in Atri 168. Cf. nata in Angira 1.3, Yama 
1.54, Atri 195-6 and 282. 

42 Usana 4. 30. 

*® Apastamba-Samhita 7. 4. 

44 Atri 169, 195-6, 282; Yama 1. 18-9, 55. 

45 Cf. paragraph 19A, and notes 210-8 to Chapter IT. 
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have seen before, K. states: etena natanartaka., 
[ete.] . . . vydkhyatah. It is not clear from the 
context what ‘ has been explained by that.’ Should 
we understand that all preceding rules contained 
in the chapter entitled ganika@dhyaksa should 
apply to the persons considered as those also en- 
gaged in harlotry (nata, nartaka, etc.), or should 
we understand that these persons should be en- 
gaged in espionage activities like ganika? 

Both translators of K., Shama Sastry and J. J. 
Meyer, fail to touch upon this problem, but trans- 
late this sentence as if they would be of the opin- 
ion that all the preceding rules, contained in the 
chapter on the ganik@dhyaksa refer to the persons 
engaged in harlotry.*® 

It seems, however, that what ‘has been ex- 
plained by that’ refers only to the espionage ac- 
tivities of ganika, that is, their obligation to in- 
form about the man who was under her influence. 
The preceding sentence reads: ganika bhogam 
dyatim purusam ca nivedayet, and K. continues: 
etena nata .. . vydkhyatah.*® 

It was explained before that, according to K., 
the ganika was a government servant who had 
special rights and duties which were very specific 
for them and which could not be performed by 
other prostitutes (e. g. to hold the royal umbrella, 
pitcher, fan, to attend upon the royal litter, throne, 
or chariot, to receive a periodic salary, and many 
others arising from the fact that ganika by enter- 
ing the king’s service have lost their freedom). In 
view of that and because the sentence beginning 
with etena follows closely the rule stating that 
ganika have also special espionage duties, it would 
seem that this rule means that the persons enu- 
merated in K. 125. 9-10, and per analogiam also, 
other persons who were engaged in harlotry,” 
were obliged to perform some espionage duties, 
particularly to inform the police officials about 
persons who were under their influence. This is 
due to the fact that persons who had sexual inter- 
course with prostitutes were considered to be 

suspected persons.*° 


46 Shama Sastry translates; ‘The same rules shall 
apply to an actor, ete.’ J. J. Meyer translates: ‘ Mit 
dieser (bisheriger Darlegung) ist auch das Notige iiber 
die Weiber der Schauspieler . . . gesagt.’ 

47 Cf. paragraph 21. 

48K, 125. 8-10. 

4° And enumerated in K, 158. 11-2, and maybe also in 
Sukr., Mn., B., Y., Vi., N., Brh., Katy., Ap., Yama, Aiig., 
Atri, Us., Vats. (Cf. paragraph 30 BCD). 

5° Cf. K. 214.14; paragraphs 28 and 21. 
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It seems that this point of view is strengthened 
by the fact that K. in the last verse of the chapter 
entitled ganik@dhyaksa states: 
samjnabhdsantarajnas ca striyas tesim anatmasu 
caraghatapramadartham  prayojya bandhuva- 

hanah ** 

‘The wives of these persons *? who know the 
signals and foreign languages, along with their 
relatives shall be used against the wicked ones 
[spies], shall spy on them, shall kill them, and 
shall make them incautious.’ Thus, K. explains 
in this context that these persons were used 
generally as spies for many purposes. It should 
be also noted that we find in K. very often refer- 
ences to nata,®* nartaka,** gdyaka,*> vadaka,*® 
vagjivana," kusilava,®® plavaka,® saubhika or 
sauhika,©° carana,®** as well as lubdhaka® and 
saundika,®? used as spies who had to convey special 
informations. 

32. Tazres. K. states in the next sentence: 
tesim tiryam dgantukam paicapanam preksdve- 
tanam dadyat.** ‘They bringing musical instru- 
ments shall pay five pana as fee for public show.’ 
K. considers these persons as nomads who do not 
stay always in the same place and, therefore, do 
not pay ordinary taxes. Thus, K. states that they 
should pay a special fee to the king’s treasury 
whenever they make a public performance. They, 
similarly to ripajivd and other prostitutes, had to 
pay taxes, though not periodic taxes, while ganika 
were exempt from taxes; * that seems to be one 
reason more for the statement that the preceding 
part of the chapter on the ganika’dhyaksa does 
not apply to them.% 


ohh. 125. 27-8. 
5? That is, those enumerated in K. 125.9-10 quoted 
above. 


°° Bg. K. 21.2; 315.17; 380.1. 

“Eg. K. 21.2; 315.17. 

5 B.g. K. 315.17. 

°° Bg. K. 21.3; 315.17. 

Bg. K. 21.3; 36.11; 315.17. 

* E.g. K. 21.3; 249.17; 315.17. Cf. K. 44.11; 202. 
12; 248. 2. 


°E.g. K. 315. 18. 

E.g. K. 315.18. 

“K.g. K. 210. 15. 

*®B.g. K. 390. 4.44; 402. 10. 

*E.g. K. 210.17; 378.12; 379.9; 389.13. 

"'. 326. i. 

°° Cf. paragraph 27. 

°° Cf. L. Sternbach, on Husbands who Live on the 


Earnings of their Wives in Dr. V. Sharma Commemora- 
tion Volume. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


Kautilya in his Arthasastra paints a very clear 
picture of the legal position of prostitutes. He 
divides them in two categories—ganika and other 
persons gaining their living upon harlotry, and 
particularly describes in detail the rights and 
duties of ganika since he classes them as govern- 
ment servants. As such, they received from the 
king’s treasury a fixed salary and some objects for 
usufructual use during the performance of their 
duties, special training, and security in case of 
inability to earn their living, particularly due to 
age or illness; but they lost their personal freedom 
and freedom of disposing freely of their income 
which had to be turned over to the king’s treasury ; 
their children as well had no personal freedom, but 
both could be ransomed when they, or somebody 
else for them, paid a redemption sum. They had 
also to perform special functions, such as espio- 
nage, with which they were charged. Ganikd, 
being king’s servants, enjoyed also special protec- 
tion against any offences committed towards them, 
which was introduced particularly in view of the 
fact that any damage caused to them injured the 
king’s treasury. K. introduces in his Arthaégastra 
a State prostitution with public houses run by the 
government for which a special officer, superin- 
tendent of prostitutes, a State minister of prosti- 
tutes, was responsible. 

The legal position of prostitutes, as described 
in K., does not seem to be an abstract or theo- 
retical picture. Sanskrit literary works, such as 
Budhasvamin’s Brhat-Katha Slokasamgraha, Vats- 
yayana’s Kamasiitra, Damodaragupta’s Kuttani- 
mata, Ksemendra’s Samayamatrka and Kalavilasa, 
the Sukasaptati, Somadeva’s Kathisaritsigara, 
and many others, contain stories which confirm 
and complement the rules contained in K. Legal 
rules contained in major and minor Dharmasgastras 
also indorse legal implications of contractual 
obligations of ganika who concluded agreements 
with their paramours. 

We also find in K. rules dealing with other 
prostitutes than ganikd, government servants; 
these rules are not so complete, since K. is more 
interested in artha than in dharma. However, 
although these rules do not give a full picture of 
the rights and obligations of these persons, with 
the exception of their obligations to serve as spies, 
they supplement in some details the rules relating 
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to ganika; these rules, if not contradictory to the 
institution of ganikd, serving as king’s servants, 
might be applied per analogiam to ganika. 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra is a unique source for 
the comprehension of the legal position of  prosti- 
tutes, particularly from the point of view of the 
State and for the introduction of State prostitu- 
tion in ancient India. 
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THE PO-HSUEH HUNG-JU EXAMINATION OF 1679 * 


HELLMUT WILHELM 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Veritable Records of the Ch‘ing Dynasty, 
under the date of February 14, 1678, contains an 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the 
Far Eastern Association held in April, 1949, at New 
Haven, Conn. It is a product of the Modern Chinese 
History Propect carried on by the Far Eastern and 
Russian Institute of the University of Washington, 
Seattle. The work of the project is of a cooperative 
nature, with each participant contributing to the 
material and analysis in all individual research. The 
responsibility for the resulting study rests with the 
author. 


Imperial decree, issued to the Board of Civil 
Affairs, which reads: 


From ancient times, whenever a dynasty arose, of 
necessity there were profound scholars of vast learning 
who fostered the literary development, expounded the 
Classics and Histories, and enriched the literary style, 
thus preparing themselves for selection as advisers and 
writers. I, in my spare time after enacting the ten 
thousand affairs, gladden my heart with literature; and 
it is my wish to obtain scholars of vast learning who 
could be used as aides in the classical studies. Since 
the foundation of our dynasty, the scholars have beet 
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held in esteem, the Way (tao) has been emphasized, 
and the talents have been cultivated. Within the breadth 
of the Four Seas, how can there be no extraordinary 
talents, eminent and accomplished, whose knowledge is 
profound and all-discerning, whose styles are elegant 
flowery, and who are able to follow in the footsteps of 
former sages? With respect to whoever is equally 
excellent in knowledge and conduct and surpassing in 
prose and song styles, whether already in service or not, 
I herewith order, within the Capital those officials 
whose ranks are above the third grade and those who 
are in the Censorate, and outside the Capital the vice- 
roys and governors, the provincial financial commis- 
sioners and the provincial judicial commissioners, all to 
recommend those of whom they know, so that I might 
personally submit them to an examination for appoint- 
ment. As to the other metropolitan and local officials 
who truly have real knowledge and clear perception (of 
someone who is qualified), those in the Capital will 
present a list of their names to the Board of Civil 
Affairs, and those outside the Capital will present a 
list of names and report them to the viceroys and gover- 
nors, who shall submit the recommendation in their 
behalf. You are to order (the respective officials) to be 
unprejudiced and just in searching out (these scholars), 
in order that true talents can be obtained so as to foster 
my intention of seeking talents and furthering literature. 
The said Board should immediately communicate this 
decree. Hence the Grand Secretary Li Wei? and others 
recommended the incumbent Tribal Commissioner and 
Circuit Intendant, Ts‘ao Jung,? and others totalling 
seventy-seven men. The Emperor issued an order to 
await the day when all (the recommended persons) 
reported to the Board are assembled and to request at 
that time an Imperial decision. All those who are at 
present in government service outside the Capital need 
not vacate their posts.® 


This item in the Records looks like one of many 
similar Imperial edicts which had frequently been 
issued at the beginning of new dynasties ever since 
Tung Chung-shu persuaded Emperor Wu of the 
Han of the advisability of making Confucian 
scholars an integral part of the administrative 
machinery. Even the name by which the special 





, 4 (1624-1684), Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch‘ing Period, 493. 

° BS (1613-1685), ibid., 740. He eventually declined 
participation in the examination. 

> CSL, Sheng-tsu, 71, 11 r ff. "Ay. , the day mentioned, 
corresponds to the 23rd not to the 22nd of the Ist 
moon, as stated by Li Chi ee (1716-1794) (Hummel, 
457) in his Ho-cheng lu HEPA SE - Save for some in- 
exactitudes the latter work is a convenient compilation 
of pertinent data on the Po-hsiieh hung-ju examination 
and of short biographies of the candidates. It is found 
in the 9th collection of the Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu Witte 
#, chs. 23 and 24. 


examination mentioned in the decree became 
known, the Po-hsiieh hung-tz‘u examination,* had 
been used before in Tang and Sung times.’ But 
a closer analysis will show that conditions during 
the late 17th century changed a more or less 
routine undertaking into a matter of vast signifi- 
cance and made it a pivot in the social and 
institutional developments of early Ch‘ing times. 

Emperor Sheng-tsu tried through this measure 
to remedy a situation which, if allowed to continue 
for any length of time, might have become a 
serious obstacle to the functioning of the admini- 
strative apparatus of the dynasty. Here for once 
in Chinese history we see a large and significant 
section of the scholar class standing outside the 
framework of Chinese government, its usual 
habitat. The conception of the ‘ scholar-official ’ 
was the basis of the Chinese government. The 
threat that it might split into two separate groups 
—the scholar and the official—was very genuine, 
a split that would not only rob the newly created 
dynasty of good will and prestige but would deprive 
it of its main group of creative leaders. 

Officials willing to serve the Manchu cause had 
been found among the Chinese even before 1644. 
But these had been chosen for their pro-Manchu 
attitude, their readiness to conform to Court- 
sponsored ideology, and their administrative skill. 
They too were an outgrowth of Chinese scholar- 
dom. They had however to stand denunciation and 
ridicule from their former colleagues who justly 
considered themselves the scholars of the time and 
who carried along the creative, and not merely the 
administrative, traditions of scholardom. Chinese 
society needed both these qualities, the obedient 
public servant and the critical mind. By the 
exclusion of the creative scholars, the administra- 
tion was restricted to mere officials which left it 
devoid of ideological force. A situation had de- 
veloped where certain scholars regarded the others 
as traitors and were considered rebels in return. 


It is a sign of Sheng-tsu‘s wisdom that he did 


“(#22 F inj. The examination treated in this paper 
is usually referred to by this name in the literature. 
Actually in the OSL it is consistently called the Po- 
hsiieh hung-ju Fe examination, with one exception 
(Sheng-tsu, ch. 81, 5 r) where the name Po-hsiieh hung- 
te‘u is used. 

5 See Nieh Ch‘ung-ch‘i 2% iy , Special examinations 
during the Sung dynasty for documentary experts 4¢ 
mE YCHP 25 (1939), 107-152, especially p. 135. 
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everything in his power to overcome this split, 
which, had it been allowed to coalesce into a 
condition of permanency, might have undermined 
the Chinese government and Chinese society as 
well. 

The decision of Emperor Sheng-tsu to invite the 
defiant scholars back into the official fold was a 
departure from the policy of the Manchu court, 
especially under the regency of Oboi.6 During 
that time the intransigent attitude of what is 
usually referred to as ‘ Ming-loyalists’—a too 
narrow term—had caused such a degree of irrita- 
tion that the court had struck out at the scholars 
whenever the possibility arose.? These cases of 
literary inquisition stiffened the scholars in their 
resistance. The impetus of the Manchu conquest 
had once driven them into defiance. It had induced 
Ku Yen-wu,* Sun Ch‘i-feng,® and Wang Fu-chih *° 
to organize military opposition. It had sent Huang 
Tsung-hsi** to Japan and Chu Chih-yii” to 

e WEFE (d. 1669), Hummel, 599. 

™See L. C. Goodrich, The Literary inquisition of 
Ch‘ien-lung, Baltimore 1935, pp. 5, 19. 

* PAR TK (1613-1682),Hummel 421; Hellmut Wil- 
helm, Gu Ting Lin, der Ethiker, Darmstadt 1932, 13-14. 

’ FAI (1585-1675), Hummel, 671. 

10 = = (1619-1692), ibid., 817. 

(1610-1695), ibid., 351. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao 
hE EB» in his Huang Li-chou Chu Shun-shui ch‘i-shih 
Jih-pen pien FF UWE SEK Bi A ARH (Collected 
Essays fik Vk SE Fy iB 3c vol 14, 40. 30-33), has 


thrown doubt on MHuang’s participation in Feng 

Sentite aupeie { 5 Mil 
Ching ti’s WG (d. 1650) mission to Japan 
See Feng Wang liang ssu-lang mu-lu 05 = Hi APE BESR 
Ssu-ming ts‘ung-siiu DO AA es 2nd ser. vol. 42. The 
first mention of Huang’s participation is found in his 
oldest existing biography, the obituary by Ch‘iian Tsu- 
wang Ay i (1705-1755), Hummel, 203. See: Chi-ch‘i- 
ting chi fit Fp KEE ch. 11, W an-yts wen-k'u ed., vol. 2, 
136. Ch‘iian, who is known for his reliability, mentioned 


11 etre 
Bas 


Huang’s participation not only in the course of the 
biography but states in the introduction (loc. cit., 131) 
that on this fact earlier biographies had been lacking in 
detail. (He refers to a biographical sketch, now lost, by 
Huang’s son, Huang Po-chia Ta A) From here it has 
been copied into the biographies of Huang by Chiang Fan 
YL. (1761-1831), (Hummel, 137; Han-hsiieh shih- 
cheng chi PEA AP AK Commercial Press ed., 8. 128) 
and Li Yiian-tu Ze FC S¥ (1821-1887), (Hummel, 497; 
Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-cheng shih-liieh Bg aN SEE 1866 
ed., 27.9 v), and into Huang’s chronological biography 
by Huang Hou-ping Hew , Huang’s descendant of the 


7th generation, in his Collected Works, Fh ONE ae FA, 


Annam to enlist military help. It had driven scores 
of them, such as Fan Ching-wen,'* Wang Cheng,’ 
and Yang Wen-tsung,’® to suicide. It had made 
monks or priests out of Ch‘ii Ta-chiin,*® Ch‘en 
Hung-shou,’? Fang I-chih,** Wan T“ai,’® Ch‘en 
Tzu-lung,” and Yiin Jih-ch‘u.** At that time they 
had to make a choice between two alternatives: 


3 99 


chiin-tzu chih tao: tsat chu‘, tsai chu’,?? the way 


vol. 1, 29r. The fact has also been accepted by recent 
biographers as Hsieh Kuo-chen ot eg hk (Huang Li-chou 
hsiieh-p‘u Pe eae Shanghai 1932, 6) and Huang 
Ssu-ai We hal 3 (Nan-lei hsiieh-an Wms > Nanking 
1936, p. 5). Huang Ssu-ai, who mentions this fact also 
in his biography of Feng Ching-ti (op. cit., 364), argues 
that Ch‘iian probably had access to source material now 
lost when arranging the edition of the posthumous works 
of Feng. See Ch‘iian’s preface to this edition #5 BR 
it St FF, Chi-ch‘i-ting chi, wai-pien $5 ch. 25; op. cit. 
vol. 9, 995-6. Circumstantial evidence for the probability 
of Huang’s participation is rather strong. There is first 
of all the close personal relationship between Huang and 
Feng. Huang was even distantly related by marriage to 
Feng. The mother-in-law of Huang’s brother, Huang 
Tsung-yen mrR (1616-1686), (Hummel, 354), was 
the sister-in-law of Feng (Nan-lei hsiieh-an, 363) ; why 
the author does not say that Huang Tsung -yen’s father- 
in-law was the brother of Feng, I fail to see, unless the 
lady in question married twice. Many of Huang’s poems 
testify to their close friendship. (See Feng ssu-lang i- 
shu, Ssu-ming ts‘ung-shu ed., appendix PY BE 2.3rff.; 11 
v.) On the other hand, Huang’s knowledge of Japan, 
displayed in his Pi-ti fu jf phijt and his Jih-pen chi- 
shih cht A AX & pip. does not sound like second hand 
information. Ch‘iian’s explanation why Huang did not 
mention his own participation in Feng’s mission in the 
last named work sounds convincing to me (loc. cit 
140-1). 

* eZ FRx (1600-1682), Hummel, 179; Inaba Iwakichi 
(KKunsan ) ick Soe (4 hy) Chu Shun-shui zenshii ed., 
TR BETK A EE , tokyo 1912, 567 ff.; Kuo Yiian Shia 
Chu Shun-shui, Nanking 1937, 12 ff. 

= Sia (1587-1644), Hummel, 229. 

“ EPH (1571-1644), ibid., 807. 

a #3 3c HA (1597-1646), ibid., 895. 

= AKG (1630-1696), ibid., 201; Goodrich, op. cit., 
112-135. 

= fifi PE Ae (1599-1652), Hummel, 87. 

” Kus (d. 1671 2), ibid., 232. 

= i de (1598-1657), ibid., 803, father of the ‘ Eight 
Dragons of the Wan Family.’ 

°° BR FE (1608-1647), ibid., 102. 

*t HE A 4) (1601-1678), father of the painter Yiin 
Shou-p‘ing Ce ee ibid., 960. 
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of the gentleman is either to go out (and seek 
office) or to remain at home (and stay aloof) ; 
and they had decided in favour of chu*. In the 
late Shun-chih and early K‘ang-hsi years the defi- 
ance of these scholars was fortified by the ruthless 
actions of the court. We find in many of their 
writings reverberations of the famous cases of the 
time, such as the ‘ History Case’ of Chuang T’ing- 
lung, who brought death on his family and the 
families of several collaborators by using the per- 
sonal names of Manchu Emperors in his Ming-shih 
chi-liieh BA $2 EM. Many Ch‘ing scholars were also 
personally involved in inquisition cases during this 
period. 

Emperor Sheng-tsu’s change of policy from per- 
secution to appeasement is usually attributed to 
his genuine interest in scholarship and scholarly 
pursuits. But in view of the time when this change 
occurred, other considerations may also have 
affected his decision. It was precisely at this 
moment that the dynasty was menaced by a multi- 
tude of problems, of which the most threatening 
was the rebellion of the Three Feudatories and the 
House of Cheng. Under these circumstances the 
Emperor may have felt that the dynasty also 
needed reassertion in fields other than the military. 
If this was his purpose, the occasion was propitious. 
The struggle in which the dynasty was involved 
was not the concern of the scholars. Their loyalty 
could not be given to presumptuous warlords who 
did not fight for the cause of the old dynasty but 
for the agerandizement of their own power. The 
fact that almost no one from the scholars’ ranks 
joined in the rebellion of the feudatories—Ku T'su- 
yi ** was the only exception among the better- 
known scholars—shows that their interest lay not 
in the defense of their race but in the defense 
of their cultural traditions against what they 
regarded as barbarism. The letters and poems of 
Ku Yen-wu, for instance, showed an attitude of 
eager watchfulness when Wu San-kuei unfolded 
the banner of revolt. But hope turned to despair 
and later to disdain when he recognized the motive 
behind Wu’s actions. Wu’s fighting, he wrote, 
stn me significance than the ‘ wiggling of 


He EE (d. 1663), ibid., 205; Goodrich, op. cit., 75 
(1631-1692), Hummel, 419. 
*° Hellmut Wilhelm, op. cit., 51. This, of course, does 
hot exhaust the question of racialism. Many scholars use 
this argument, especially Wang Fu-chih. 


If Emperor Sheng-tsu cherished the belief that 
after more than a generation of Manchu rule the 
old defiance might wane and he would only have 
to beckon in order to have the scholars respond, he 
was due for a disappointment. In the next entry 
in the Shih-lu for October 7, 1678,?° the Board of 
Civil Affairs submitted a list of recommended 
scholars who had declined the invitation on account 
of illness or family considerations. This list in- 
cluded 17 names, but it was by no means ex- 
haustive. The Ho-cheng lu lists several other 
scholars who had been invited to participate but 
declined.27 In addition we know of many who 
declined this doubtful honor, whose names were 
not officially recorded because they had not been 
brought to the attention of the Emperor. To their 
number must be added those who were singled out 
for recommendation but succeeded in getting their 
names removed from the official list. It is to this 
group that Ku Yen-wu belongs. A letter of his is 
preserved which reflects the firmness and upright- 
ness that made him so much admired in later times. 
He did not plead illness but stated frankly: ** 


Last winter, Mr. Han T‘an 2° wrote me that he, to- 
gether with you, had planned to recommend me for 
official service but had already given up this plan. Now 
I hear that in the Board of History this plan had been 
revived. Leaving aside the fact that, being a useless 
old man, I eannot follow the call with zest, I will permit 
myself to submit to you as my fellow-countryman what 
I have borne at heart all my life. My late mother, 
although not yet married (when her bridegroom died), 
changed her home to serve her mother-in-law and to 
educate (me) her adopted son. She was the foremost 
in Wu for her virtue and the (Ming) court conferred 
upon her an honorable distinction for her gate. When 
the empire perished, she refrained from eating (and 
thus committed suicide). Although only a woman, she 
followed in the footsteps of (Po I and Shu Ch‘i) the 
sages of the Shou-yang mountain. Before she died she 
bequeathed upon me the command not to serve another 
dynasty. These words of hers have since been recorded 
in obituaries and gazetteers. Thus, even if everybody goes 
to take office, I, Ku Yen-wu, cannot do so under any 
circumstances. In the scriptures there is the saying: 
whoever adds to the honor and renown of his parents 


26 OSL, Sheng-tsu, 75. 18 r ff. 

27 Ibid., 38 v ff. 

28 Letter to Yeh Fang-ai te Fy 3B (1629-1682), one of 
the commissioners of the Po-hsiieh hung-ju examination, 
Hummel, 902, LIE AEB T’ing-lin wen-chi = PKIL 

. Wan-yu wen-k'u ed., 3. 227 ff. 

- be BE, tzu: Yiian- ee FU 7 (1637-1704), Hummel, 
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will be successful, whoever disgraces his parents will be 
unsuccessful. I am now an old man, 70 years of age, the 
only thing I still hope for is a fitting death. If I should 
really be forced to go (to take office), nothing would be 
left to me than to escape by death. Through my death I 
would be able to further publicize the heroic deed of my 
mother throughout the whole world and I, unfilial son, 
would be in a position to gain fame through her. This 
is something that really cannot easily be obtained in a 
man’s life. This is what I dare to submit respectfully 
to your attention. 


Ku’s assumption that force might be used to 
effect his submission was not groundless. The 
Imperial reaction to the list of recalcitrants was 
that their excuses should not be accepted and that 
they should be brought to the capital in any case. 
This meant by force if necessary. The fate of 
these officially recorded renegades is interesting to 
follow. The list was headed by the eminent phi- 
losopher Li Yung,*° then in his early fifties. In 
accord with the Imperial command he, weakened 
through a hunger strike, was forced into a sedan 
chair that was to bring him to the capital. Where- 
upon he drew a knife and threatened suicide. 
Only then were his excuses accepted, and he was 
released. But even this was not his final tussle 
with Imperial authority. In 1703, Sheng-tsu, pass- 
ing through the place where Li was living, ex- 
pressed a desire to meet the determined and un- 
yielding philosopher. When Li was summoned he 
broke out with a sigh: ‘ Alas that I am still alive! ’ 
And still he did not go but sent his son instead.** 

In spite of the Imperial command, most of the 
17 were able to evade participation in the examin- 
ation. Seven did, however, eventually yield to the 
pressure brought to bear upon them. Two of these, 
Pan Lei*? and Li Yin-tu,** had been disciples 
and intimate friends of Ku Yen-wu. P‘an Lei had 
been recommended by Ku’s nephew Hsii Ch‘ien- 
hsiieh.** Ku’s advice to his disciple illustrates well 
the fundamental divergence between the chu‘- 
officials and the chu*-scholars; it is all the more 
significant as his harsh criticism is directed not 


se a= Bi (1627-1705), Hummel, 498. 
** See Hsieh Kuo-chen, Sun Hsia-feng Li Er-ch‘ii hsiieh- 


piu ARRZE— hae. Shanghai 1934, 80-83; Hell- 


mut Wilhelm, op. cit., 48. 
32 GH (1646-1708), Hummel, 606. 


8° ASHA RR (1631-1692). 


** (> & (1631-1694), Hummel, 310. 


only against a high official but also against a close 
relative. He says: *° 


I heard from Yiian-i (i.e. Hsii Ch‘ien-hsiieh) when he 
returned from the south that he plans to draw you 
close to himself. At present your nourishment is poor 
and your living modest, and now you are called to dwell 
among the rich and noble. This is a thing that would 
suit the taste of ordinary people. But in the world of 
today the principles of conduct decline daily and the 
minds of the people become daily more cringing. His 
(Hsii’s) official position is on the rise and his guests 
increase in number, but only the flatterers remain and 
the firm and upright leave him. Therefore, he tries to 
win over a few scholars to cover up the evil crowd, not 
knowing that herbs of good and evil smell cannot be 
kept together in the same vessel. I am his sixty-four 
year-old uncle, I was a guest at his house and have seen 
the stream of swarming flies and clinging ants. This 
frightened my ear and my eye to such an extent that my 
features bore witness to it and my voice betrayed it. 
It cost me great pains to escape. How will that be if 
you run about as a youngster among these highly placed 
persons and as a poor scholar in their rich abodes? .., 
Your company will be impudent slaves and rude guests 
day and night, you will not only have no time left to 
study, but you will necessarily come to the harm which 
is incurred in the society of bad people. ... You are 
called, in exchange for a hundred pounds salary, to mix 
with these cringers and slaves; will this harm not be 
more severe than the harm caused by hunger and 
thirst? ... 


But eventually P‘an had to go as did Ku’s other 
disciple, Li Yin-tu, for whom Ku had tried to 
intercede in an energetic letter,°* and whom he 
later comforted with touching words advising him 
to study the Book of Changes in order to learn 
how to submit to fate.* 

In the meantime, the final preparations for the 
examination had proceeded. On the 17th of 
March, 1679 the commissioners for the examin- 
ation were nominated.** On the 28th of March 
the Board of Civil Affairs was advised to fix 
a date for the examination and to prepare the 
necessary details.*® On April the 8th the Board of 
Civil Affairs submitted the precautionary regu- 
lations which were accepted,*® and on April the 








35 T*ing-lin yii-chi EERE, Collected works ed. 
PEASE BE GEE 1989, 27 Hf. 

36 Letter to Li Tien-fu AE (1635-1699, Hummel, 
489) SAAS THAR > wen-chi 3, op. cit., 226. 

37 Wen-chi 4, op. cit., 245. 

35 OSL, Sheng-tsu, 79.14v. The four commissioners 
were Feng P*‘u (1609-1692, Hummel, 243), Sung 
Te-i Fi Urn (1626-1687), Yeh Fang-ai (see note 28), 
and Yang Yung-chien i HERE (1627-1704). 

39 CSL, Sheng-tsu 79. 22r fi. 

4° Tbid., 79.25 r ff. 
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11th, the recommended 143 Po-hsiieh hung-ju were 
examined in the T“i-jen-ko, the Hall that Incorpo- 
rates Humaneness. As topics for this examination 
the candidates were requested to write a fu on an 
astronomical instrument used in ancient times and 
a five-word poem of twenty lines entitled, ‘ Obser- 
vations on tilling the soil.‘ 

On the 9th of May the Empercr announced the 
50 candidates personally chosen for office.*? There 
were not many well-known names among them. 
Peng Sun-yii,“* who in contrast to his cousin 
P‘eng Sun-i** had competed, was an exception 
(here the split also ran right through a family). 
Another exception was Chu JI-tsun,*® about fifty 
at that time and destined to become a compiler of 
some fame. But the rest were mostly less known 
personalities and younger men. A large proportion 
of them was composed of people who had already 
passed the regular examinations or had even held 
office before. On the 24th of June the titles and 
ranks of the new officials were made known.*® 

Thus the ’o-hsiieh hung-ju examination did not 
turn out to be a great success. The most renowned 
scholars in the country had openly defied an 
Imperial command and only a few had been 
brought in by pressure and force. The remainder 
were made up of conformists for whom a special 
examination would not have been necessary. Sheng- 
tsu must have been well aware that the tactics of 
coaxing and pressure had not healed the cleavage 
running through the class most essential to his 
administration. Sensibly he left the scholars alone, 
and even leaned backwards in order not to antago- 
nize them further. He issued an order that the 
cases of those who had excused themselves from 
participating in the examination should not be 
followed up. And by a very clever device, he suc- 
ceeded in definitely winning over those who had 
reluctantly obeyed his summons: he did not use 
them in any administrative or political capacity, 
but put all fifty of them to work on the history of 
Ming dynasty. That same year, on July the 3rd 
the Board of History was reorganized *? and Hsii 


“ Tbid., 80. 1 v. 

“ Ibid., 80.14r ff. 

a3 Paee ay 4 (1631-1700), Hummel, 616. 
“SRA (1615-1673), Hummel, 615. 
° te (1629-1707), Hummel, 182. 
“CSL, Sheng-tsu, 81.5r ff. 

‘7 See note 42, above. 


Yiian-wen,*® Yeh Fang-ai and Chang Yii-shu “ 
were installed as chief compilers. ‘To work on the 
history of the great Ming, the glorified age of the 
past, could not be repugnant even to an ardent foe 
of the Manchus. Once in office and accustomed to 
the atmosphere of the new administrative ma- 
chinery, many of them gradually found their way 
into positions of political significance. On the 
other hand we find even among those who had 
declined any favors from the Manchus, people so 
intrigued by the possibility of compiling the Ming 
history that they let themselves be drawn into this 
task. Wan Ssu-t‘ung,®° for instance, who had 
originally declined to participate, was to become 
one of the chief compilers of the Ming history, 
although in a non-official capacity. Even Ku Yen- 
wu, who for years had single-handedly kept up the 
offerings in front of the thirteen Ming Imperial 
tombs, could not resist the tempation of giving 
occasional advice. 


On the other hand Emperor Sheng-tsu saw to it 
that the existing antagonism was not aggravated 
by resentful action undertaken by his own officials. 
Insult and ridicule had been heaped on their heads 
and it was only natural that they used their official 
position to involve their sharp-tongued adversaries 
in law-suits leading to imprisonment. As reported 
in several entries of the Shih-lu, dating from the 
time immediately after the examination, Sheng-tsu 
entered into these cases. He cautioned his officials 
not to remand defendants to prison for too long 
a time, ordered them to dismiss lighter cases, and 
had them refer doubtful cases to him personally.** 
A fortnight later he even sent two commissioners, 
who significantly were Manchus, all over the 
Empire to look into these cases, and to see that 
they were decided justly, that they were speeded 
up, and that no private bias entered the judg- 
ments.®? Above all they were to make inquiries as 
to whether the people involved were victims of 
unfounded accusation or slander. The latter point 
troubled him especially, since indictments based 
on hearsay justified the holding of a man in prison 


© REIC BC (1634-1691), Hummel, 327. 

= ie eS (1642-1711), Hummel, 65; see CSL, Sheng- 
tsu, 81.8 v. 

50 BS lal (1638-1702), son of Wan T‘ai, see note 19, 
above. 

51O8L, Sheng-tsu, 80.16r ff. 

52 Tbid., 80.23 r ff. 
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for any length of time. Two symposiums on this 
question in the Imperial presence were held in 
September and October 1679, in which the 
Emperor, against the opinion of his advisers, 
showed a strong disinclination towards any such 
legal usage.** 

The actual value of the individual measures 
taken by the Emperor to heal the split in the 
scholar ranks is hard to assess. There is no doubt. 


8 Thid., 83. 16 r-17 v3 20 v 25r. 


however, that as a whole they helped to overcome 
an abnormal situation in Chinese society. Sheng- 
tsu must be credited with having done everything 
within his power to clear away the obstacles to 
a normal functioning of the laws of Chinese society, 
It was in the most critical period of his reign that 
through his personal intervention these laws began 
once more to operate. Thus his later years brought 
a degree of social harmony and economic pros- 
perity that within the context of Chinese history 
must be considered outstanding. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Eberhard on Chinese Art 


The recently published English edition of Wol- 
fram Eberhard’s history of China contains a num- 
ber of passages dealing with the fine arts.1 The 
prestige of the author, and the air of freshness and 
confidence that permeates his book, should guaran- 
tee it a wide circulation. As a general history 
running from the Paleolithic age to modern times, 
its interests cross many special fields. It seems to 
me proper that a work likely to pass as authorita- 
tive for several years at least should be carefully 
examined by competent persons in the various disci- 
plines it will affect. I add below, therefore, the 
brief comments suggested to me by the more im- 
portant of Eberhard’s passages on the history of 
Chinese art (quoting as much of the original as is 
necessary for sense). 

(Pp. 11-12) ‘Typical of (the Yang Shao cul- 
ture) is its wonderfully fine pottery ... After the 
discovery of this culture, its pottery was compared 
with the painted pottery of the Near East, and 
certain resemblances were found, especially with 
the pottery of the Lower Danube basin (Kukuteni) 
and that of Anau, in Turkestan. It was at once 
inferred that the Yang Shao pottery, and with it 
the oldest relatively high civilization, had come to 
China from the west ... The closer study of the 
last five years has upset that theory. There are 
certain resemblances between the pottery of Anau 
and that of Yang Shao, but it is significant that 
it is not the earlier levels of the Yang Shao culture 
but its latest levels that are akin to Anau. The 
Yang Shao culture continued in the west of China, 
in Kansu, for a long period ... Only pottery from 
layers that can scarcely be older than 1400 B.c. 
has those resemblances with Anau. Anau, how- 
ever, is generally dated about 3000 B.c. The re- 
semblances must therefore, in all probability, be 
fortuitous. It has also been discovered that the 
older layers of painted pottery are to be found in 
central China and only the later layers in the west ; 
we should expect to find the opposite if this culture 
had come to China from the Near East ... The 





* Wolfram Eberhard, A History of China, London, 1950. 
A translation by E. W. Dickes from the German edition 
first published in Switzerland, 1948. 
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Yang Shao culture seems to have had a strong 
Tibetan element, a smaller Turkish element, and 
in the third place a slight element of the Tai race. 
This helps to explain why some traces of painted 
pottery of the “Chinese” type have been found 
in East Turkestan; it must have been made by 
Turkish peoples.’ 

The choice of Anau as representative of the 
painted pottery of the Near East was not a par- 
ticularly apt one even when the Chinese discoveries 
were first made. At the present state of knowledge 
about the enormous extent and variety of such 
material, comparisons with Anau have become 
almost completely irrelevant. It is the late incised 
and painted spiral-meander ware of Rumania and 
the Ukraine that remains relevant, beyond anything 
else in the West; and there the similarities are far 
too close and numerous to be dismissed as ‘ fortui- 
tous.’ Though the case for a cultural transmission 
in Late Neolithic times from the Danube-Dnieper 
region to China must be more thoughtfully made 
than it has so far, I believe that is a more likely 
alternative than mere coincidence. The compari- 
sons are most convincing in the ‘ Yang Shao’ pot- 
tery that is best preserved and most completely 
defined, that of Kansu. Among the Kansu wares, 
they predominate in the typologically early groups 
of Pan Shan and Ma Ch‘ang (there are no 
‘layers’). I do not know what authority lies back 
of Eberhard’s statement that the Kansu finds post- 
date those of Central North China. If, as seems 
likely, he is following Wu rather than Andersson 
(who has always resolutely set his Kansu site of 
Ch‘i Chia P‘ing at the top of his chronological 
tables), the claim may be dismissed at once. Wu’s 
arguments are so ill-considered that the mere 
necessity of referring to them in detail makes me 
wince for my profession.” 


2G. D. Wu, Prehistoric Pottery in China, London, 1938, 
pp. 168-69. Wu ascribes the Kansu pottery to a late date 
on three grounds: (1) it is a specialized funerary ware, 
and such ming-ch‘i in historic China were not really 
common until Han; (2) its motives and shapes are more 
complicated and advanced than those of Central North 
China; (3) the Pan Shan and Ma Ch‘ang urns are found 
widely distributed in Kansu, and some have “ potters’ 
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The pottery so far found in Chinese Turkestan 
is radically different from the known Chinese types. 
So far as any affinities may be traced, these lead 
rather westward, to the later painted styles of 
Tran—a conclusion reasonable enough in view of 
the domination of the same region by Iranian cul- 
ture in its early historic period. Eberhard’s sug- 
gestion that neolithic finds in ‘Turkestan’ must 
have been made by ‘Turkish peoples’ shows the 
bare framework of a type of reasoning that is 
elaborated throughout his book. 

(P. 17) ‘The famous bronze vessels (of the 
Shang at Anyang) are of southern type.’ 

Behind this claim lies the author’s now fairly 
familiar theory that the earliest prehistoric Chinese 
civilization was formed out of a merger of distinct 
racial cultures existing around the periphery: 
ancestors of the Tunguses in the northeast, proto- 
Mongols in the north, ‘ancestors of the later 
Turkish peoples’ in the northwest, ‘ancestors of 
the Tibetan peoples’ in the west, and four further 
cultures in the south, with the Tai as most im- 
portant. It is obvious that so fundamental a 
theory cannot be disposed of here one way or 
another; I wish to point out only its application 
to the dominant art form of the age. One curious 
result of Eberhard’s scheme is that there can be 
nothing at the center except a kind of cultural 
vacuum strong enough to draw in elements from 
the periphery. There are no ‘ancestors of the 
Chinese.’ The Chinese stock, which in four or five 
millennia of history has showed such extraordinary 
vitality and cultural cohesion, is actually a rather 
late compound ; not it, but the Tungus, the Mongol, 
the Turkish, the Tibetan can be traced back to the 
deepest roots. The bronze art of Shang must be 
fitted in somewhere around the outside éf the cen- 
tral vacuum. Since it is demonstrably not north- 
ern (because it does not resemble the familiar 
nomad ‘animal style’ of a later period) it must 
be southern. Presumably, since its symbolism is 
predominantly that of an agricultural people, it 
was the creation of the Tai, who were ‘distin- 
guished by agriculture.’ 








marks,” obviously to advertise their makers; a phe- 
nomenon that in historic China becomes frequent only 
with the Chou. It seems hardly necessary to argue 
(a) that superior quality can be explained by something 
beside a late date; (b) that comparisons between the 
vaguely known prehistoric cultures of a western frontier 
province and historic China are perilous; and (c) that 
the invention of writing is required before a potter’s 
mark can be distinguished from—say—a pictorial charm. 


(Pp. 108-09: the Han Dynasty, Literature and 
Art) ‘ Unfortunately nothing remains of the actual 
works that were the first examples of what the 
Chinese everywhere were beginning to call “art.” 
“People,” that is to say the gentry, painted as a 
social pastime, just as they assembled together fo, 
poetry, discussion, or performances of song and 
dance; they painted as an aesthetic pleasure and 
never as a means of earning. Until recently it was 
an indispensable condition in the Chinese view 
that an artist must be “cultured” and also a 
member of the gentry—distinguished, unoccupied, 
wealthy ... The most important documents of 
the Han period consist of wooden tiles from tombs.’ 

Eberhard’s account of painting as a social pas- 
time of the gentry is anachronistic by at least a 
millennium. Han painting was executed almost 
entirely by professionais, for the serious purposes 
of record, education, or magical efficacy. As late 
as Northern Sung, the great majority of painters 
whose excellence has been rewarded by mention in 
the histories were still professionals, most of them 
members of the imperial bureaux of painting. By 
the end of that dynasty it may have been possible 
for an especially enlightened coterie of amateurs 
to amuse themselves by painting as naturally as 
they capped verses—in the circle of Su Tung-p‘, 
for example. The phenomenon can hardly have 
been general before the wide extension of the wén- 
jén hua ideal in Ming. An incident in the reign 
of one of the most cultivated of Chinese rulers, 
the second prince of the Li régime in the Five 
Dynasties era, furnishes an apt illustration. On 
New Year’s day in 947 there was a heavy fall of 
snow at Nanking. The prince was so delighted 
that he gave a special banquet for his courtiers, 
in a tower from which the beauties of the snowy 
landscape were effectively displayed. The courtier- 
guests composed poems to commemorate the occa- 
sion ; to record it in pictorial form a group of the 
royal Academicians was summoned, each being 
assigned the specialty for which he was famous 
(Tung Yiian, for example, took ‘the snow-covered 
bamboo and wintry groves’). 

(P. 156: Epoch of the First Division of China; 
Victory and Retreat of Buddhism) ‘It is inter- 
esting to observe [apropos of the Yiin-kang cave 
sculptures] that all Turkish peoples showed special 
interest in sculpture, and as a rule in architecture; 
after the Toba period, sculpture flourished i 
China in the T‘ang period, the period of strong 
cultural influence from Turkish peoples, and there 
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was a further advance of sculpture and of the 
cave-dwellers’ worship in the period of the “ Five 
Dynasties” (906-960; three of these dynasties 
were Turkish) and the Mongol period.’ 

So general an assertion is impossible either to 
prove or to disprove in a few words, particularly 
when its vagueness is increased by the inclusion 
under ‘ Turkish peoples’ of every barbarian variety 
from Toba to Mongol. The claim may be argued 
on the one hand by examining the condition of 
Turkish culture minus the Chinese craftsman. 
What remains to show the ‘special interest in 
sculpture’? of the Turks in their proper, Central 
Asiatic home? There are a few monolithic Kam- 
menye-baba figures scattered across the steppes; 
the vicinity of Turfan, the old capital of the Uigur 
kingdom, has preserved a fair quantity of clay 
sculptures in the remains of Buddhist temples. 
The first series retains throughout an almost 
Paleolithic simplicity of form; the second repre- 
sents clearly a late phase of a sculptural tradition 
in Sinkiang extending back long before the Turkish 
conquest, and ultimately dependent on Afghanistan 
and India. What, on the other hand, was the con- 
dition of Chinese sculpture minus ‘ Turkish’ in- 
terest? Written records of the making of Buddhist 
statues under the native dynasties testify to a 
quantity, and suggest a quality, in no way inferior 
to the achievements made under alien rule. The 
statistical high point of production seems to have 
been reached under a dynasty that represented the 
Chinese renascence in its most aggresisve form. 
Thus it is recorded that during the reign of the 
Sui emperor Wén Ti, 106,580 Buddhist images 
were made, and around 1,508,940 restored. 

(P. 174: Cultural Achievements of the South) 
It should be noticed that this section contains no 
reference to the emergence of painting and calli- 
graphy as fine arts, and so names none of the great 
classic masters: Ku K‘ai-chih, Lu T‘an-wei, the 
two Wang, ete. 

(P. 195: Empires of the Sui and Tang; the 
Reign of the Empress Wu) ‘In this epoch (the 
Buddhist monasteries, growing more and more 
wealthy and influential in the economic life of the 
country) accumulated large quantities of metal, 
which they stored in the form of bronze figures of 
Buddha, and with these stocks they exercised con- 
trolling influence over the money market. There 
ls a constant succession of records of the total 


weight of the bronze figures, as an indication of 
the money value they represented.’ 

This claim is of course blasphemy from the re- 
ligious point of view. Eberhard’s exposition here 
must be complemented by his general account of 
the relationship between accumulations of metal 
and the value of currency (p. 17). ‘When prices 
had reached a sufficient height, the stocks were 
thrown on the market’; i.e. the typical Chinese 
abbot of the seventh century melted down his 
images as a matter of administrative routine; or 
perhaps threatened to do so when that alone was 
sufficient. The author’s interpretation of Buddhism 
is throughout an economic one; this is one of its 
most spectacular illustrations. What evidence lies 
back of it? Who kept ‘the constant succession of 
records of the total weight of the bronze figures?’ 
The economic life of Chinese monasteries is not 
documented by contemporary records of the sort so 
plentiful in Japan. Unless I misjudge Eberhard 
gravely, he is talking about the statistics periodic- 
ally presented to the Throne by fanatical anti- 
Buddhists, recommending the seizure of metal 
images by the state. In the Buddhist histories 
these episodes are treated in the same lurid light 
as the martyrdoms of Christian story. The secular 
arm is resisted by the prayers and lamentations of 
clergy and laity alike; the sacred idol often de- 
fends itself by refusing to be pulled over or to 
melt; and the villainous prefect directing the demo- 
lition either experiences a change of heart like 
Paul, or is blasted by divine vengeance. 

(P. 197: Second Blossoming of T‘ang Culture) 
‘ As in poetry, in (T‘ang) painting there are strong 
traces of Western influences ; even before the T‘ang 
period, the painter Hsieh Ho laid down the six 
fundamental laws of painting, in all probability 
drawn from Indian practise. Foreigners were con- 
tinually brought into China as decorators of Bud- 
dhist temples, since the Chinese could not know at 
first how the new gods had to be presented .. . 
The most famous Chinese painter of the T“ang 
period is Wu Tao-tzi, who was also the painter 
most strongly influenced by Central Asiatic works.’ 

The number of identifiable foreign artists who 
worked in China during the Six Dynasties and 
T‘ang is extremely small. Even at the level of 
the anonymous craftsman there was in no other 


*See my “Literary Evidence for Early Buddhist Art 
in China: I, Foreign Images and Artists,” in Oriental 
Art, Summer, 1949. 
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great effort of Chinese Buddhist art so cosmo- 
politan a product as at Yiin-kang. By the T‘ang 
dynasty, the Chinese knew that they could do what 
they wanted themselves, at least with the aid of 
iconographically correct prototypes from India. 
It is nowhere said of Wu that he was under any 
special influence from Central Asia (the descrip- 
tions of his exuberantly linear style sound com- 
pletely unlike the colorful frescoes excavated by 
the Germans around Qyzil and Turfan). Indeed 
the ‘Chineseness’ of Wu’s art is emphasized by 
the fact that in his own time he was accounted the 
supreme master of Tang landscape. As for Hsieh 
Ho’s canons, their derivation from Indian paint- 
ing theory is at the most an arguable point. Per- 
haps the best counter-argument is given by the 
judgment on Indian art of the T‘ang critic Yao 
Tsui: ‘The barbarian style is so different from 
the Chinese that one cannot speak of good or bad 
in connection with it.’ 

(P. 226: Epoch of the Second Division; Cul- 
tural Situation) ‘ Painting more and more assumed 
the first place (during the Northern Sung). In 
this field, too, we talk of “schools,” a northern 
and a southern school, though the painters them- 
selves did not aiways come from the north or the 
south. With the founding of the Academy of 
Painting in the north there was formed the so- 
called “academic style,’ which attached special 
value to color and to delicacy of execution of de- 
tails; the southern style, on the contrary, dispensed 
both with color effect, preferring black china ink, 
and with the painting of details, preferring to 
convey impressions. The most extreme pictures in 
this style show nothing but a line or two to indi- 
cate, for instance, a landscape ... Famous in this 
style was Li Lung-mien, who was born in 1106. 
Ma Yiian, and his brother and son, Hsia Kui (sic) 
and Mu Hai (sic), dispensed with color effects and 
painted only in black-and-white.” 

The distinction between a “Northern” and a 
“Southern” school seems to have been first made 
in late Ming. As has been often observed, it has 
nothing to do with geography. The manipulators 
of the scheme, themselves “‘ Southerners,” used it 
to separate the masters of the past whom they 
admired from those whom they disliked. Their 
principal criterion was not so much the artist’s 
style (of which in many cases they can have had 
no clear idea) as his whole way of life. They stood 
in their own minds for an ideal of creative inde- 


pendence, in which the artist wrote or composed 
or painted primarily for his own pleasure or for 
his friends; the other camp was that of the boot- 
licking professionals. The division has approxi- 
mately as much historic value as would a modern 
zealot’s separation of European political theorists 
from St. Augustine on, into two camps, labelled 
“fascist” and “democratic.” It has survived to 
plague accounts of Chinese art even in the ad- 
vanced twentieth century; most particularly in 
accounts of Sung painting, where there is a legiti- 
mate North-South distinction based on political 
history. Eberhard has entangled the two. His de- 
scription of the ‘southern style’ is actually based 
on the look of Southern Sung ink painting, a style 
that in the view of the Ming critic was the aca- 
demic one par excellence. Ma Yiian and Hsia 
Kuei are in the Ming dichotomy two of the most 
deplorable figures of the Northern School. Eber- 
hard’s account contains other. lesser coufusions. 
Li Lung-mien, who died in 1106, was famous 
neither as a member of the ‘Southern School’ nor 
as an exponent of impressionistic ink landscapes. 
The other artists, listed here as though they be- 
longed with Li in Northern Sung, actually flour- 
ished in the thirteenth century. They are not 
mentioned in Eberhard’s ‘ Cultural Situation’ for 
that period (pp. 234-36). 

(P. 267: the Ming Epoch; Literature, Art, 
Art Crafts) *Of the many painters of the Ming 
epoch . . . mention must be made especially of 
Chiu Ying (c.1525), Tfang Yin (1470-1523), 
and Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang (1555-1639). Ch‘iu Ying 
painted in the Academic Style, indicating every 
detail, however small, and showing preference for 
a Turkey-green ground. T‘ang Yin is the painter 
of elegant womer.. Tung became famous especially 
as a calligraphist and a theoretician of the art of 
painting ; a textbook of the art was written by him.’ 

From the T‘ang dynasty on, Eberhard furnishes 
the names of Chinese painters for every important 
regime. His selection of Wu Tao-tzii and Wang 
Wei to represent the Tang is perhaps a justifiable 
simplification. lor every other dynasty the choice 
is more or less misleading; nowhere more strik- 
ingly so, for someone familiar with Ming painting, 
than here. Ch‘iu, T‘ang, and Tung are historically 
important as individuals; they represent only 
small, non-cohering fragments of the richly varied 
whole of Ming style. 


It is not hard to see that Eberhard is funda- 
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mentally uninterested in art and religion (except 
as secondary sociological phenomena capable, on 
occasion, of quantitative measurement, or helping 
to define the culture pattern of a class). Many 
readers of his book beside myself will surely hold 
that this lack of sympathy must be a grave handi- 
cap in evaluating the achievements of a country 
so gifted artistically as China, which at a great 
period in its history was so passionately religious. 
A punctilious historian might have frankly ad- 
mitted such a partial disqualification, or have 
attempted earnestly to overcome it. This author 
has done neither; his writing moves with the same 
force and apparent conviction over all topics. The 


results under the heading of art history are to a 
specialist clear enough. May not the operation of 
Eberhard’s method be traced to a similar con- 
clusion through some of his other, more general 
statements ? * 


ALEXANDER SOPER 
BryYN Mawr CouueGEe 


*For example, p. 25: “Our present knowledge indi- 
cates that the Chou were originally a Turkish stock”; 
p. 41: “It is probably safe to assume that Confucius 
had in view here a possible justification of claims to 
rulership of his own”; p. 224: “The Wang An-shih 
school was unable to hold its own against the school 
that stood for monopolist capitalism, the new philosophy 
described as Neoconfucianism.” 





Notes on Urabon (“ Yii Lan P*én, Ullambana”’) 


The Japanese Festival of the Dead, commonly 
known as Bon,*! is celebrated for three days from 
the 13th to the 15th, inclusive, of the 7th moon by 
the lunar calendar. This Bon Festival, one of the 
most popular events in Japan, is said to have been 
based on the contents of the Yii lan p‘én ching, or 
Urabon-ky6.5 ? The Japanese word Bon is of 





1Tt is also called the Urabon, the Festival of Lanterns, 
the Feast of Souls, or the Festival for the Spirits of the 
Dead; known as “the All Souls’ Day of Japan.” 

2Taish6 Daizdkyé, XVI, no. 685; translated from the 
Sanskrit by Dharmaraksa, but no Sanskrit text extant. 
Another Chinese version is the Héonbubon-gy6 or Pao én 
féng p‘éx chinga (sometimes Héz6kudoku-kyd or Pao 
hsiang kung té ching”), the translator unknown, Taisho, 
XVI, no. 686. The present Bon service is generally be- 
lieved to have been based on the Urabon-kyd. See Kydjun 
Shimizudani, “ Urabon-kyS6 Kaidai”e (Introduction to 
the Urabon-kyd), Kokuyaku Issaiky6, Kydshii-bu,A 14 
(Tékyd, 1934}, 435; Hoshun Nishihara, Bukkyo Jibutsu 
Yurai Densetsu no Kenkywe (Studies on Things of 
Buddhist Origin and Tradition), vol. I (Kydto, 1938), 
303; Shimpen Bukkyé Jiten (New Buddhist Dictionary ) 
(Tokyo, 1933), 106; Mohan Bukkyo Jiten (Standard 
Buddhist Dictionary) (Tdky6, 1936), 70; Tokund Oda, 
Bukkyé Daijiten (An Unabridged Buddhist Dictionary ) 
(Tokyo, 1929), 120; Shinké Mochizuki, Bukkyo Diajiten 
(An Unabridged Buddhist Dictionary) (Tdkyd, 1909 ed.), 
132a; (1944 ed.), 244c. Concerning the origin of the 
festival, see also De Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan, 
vol. I (Leiden, 1935), 92-97. 

The outline of the Yii lan p‘én ching is as follows: 
Maudgalyiyana, who had discovered his mother, reduced 
to a mere skeleton, suffering the torments of the hell of 
hunger, went down to the hell and offered her a bowl 
of rice. It was, however, turned to flames before she 
could eat it; he was so overcome with grief that he 


course the abbreviation of Urabon, but opinion is 
divided on its meaning and derivation. 

Urabon, jiu Jan .b’uan®* in ancient Chinese 
(now pronounced Yui lan p‘én), is thought to have 
been derived from the Sanskrit ullambana. The 
Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms * says that 
ullambana may be another form of lambana, or 
avalambana, ‘ hanging down, depending, support ’ ; 


hurried back to the Buddha and told the master the 
whole story of what had happened to his mother. He 
was then told by the Buddha that since her sins were 
great, any other power except the supernatural powers 
of all the priests would not be able to save her. He was 
told further that on the day of pravirana, (note 13) 
the 15th of the 7th moon, he was to provide food, drink, 
utensils, ete. for both departed parents and living ones 
who were in torment, and to present gifts to all priests, 
through which service parents both in this world and in 
the other world, the immediate kinsfolk and the whole 
family could be delivered from the torments of the 
three infernal regions (of fire, blood, and sword). The 
Buddha then ordered the priests to pray for Maud- 
galyiyana’s mother and kinsfolk as far back as seven 
generations. All was done as the Buddha had com- 
manded; whereupon on that day of pravirana, Maud- 
galydyana’s mother was delivered from the torments of 
the hell of hunger. Maudgalyiyana, with great joy, 
asked the Buddha if this festival should be established 
throughout all future generations. In reply the Buddha 
said: “ All Buddhists, who must be filial and grateful 
to their parents and ancestors for their love, should 
keep this service on the 15th of the 7th moon every 
year.” 

® Karlgren’s Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese, p. 371, 1317; p. 170, 512; p. 43, 29. 

* Soothill & Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist 
Terms (London, 1937), 274. 
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and the wllambana ° is interpreted ‘ to hang upside 
down,’ or ‘ to be in suspense,’ referring to extreme 
suffering in purgatory. The word ullambana has 
widely been accepted as the original word for 
urabon, or jiu lan .b‘uan, which is regarded as the 
transliteration. It is generally interpreted ‘ to hang 
upside down,’ but this does not explain why it is 
called the ‘day to be hung upside down’; there- 
fore some say it should be interpreted ‘ to relieve 
one from the suffering of being hung upside 
down.’® This is rather a strained interpretation. 

According to some, jiu Jdn b‘uan is a hybrid 
word consisting of Sanskrit and Chinese: the first 
two words are the transliteration of Sanskrit, and 
the last one is a Chinese word meaning a vessel.’ 
And the term means a ‘ vessel to save those being 
in suspense.’ ® 

Upon the problem of the Sanskrit term, a new 
theory was propounded by Junjird Takakusu which 
might be acceptable. According to his theory, there 
is a Pali expression ullumpana® which means 
‘guidance, relief, salvation, and it is a common 
occurrence that ullumpana, colloquialized, becomes 
ullumbana; when this wllumbana was introduced 
into Chinese Turkestan (Hsi Yi‘), it was mis- 
takenly thought to be ullambana. Thus, properly 
speaking, the original word for wrabon, or jiu lan 
b‘uan, is not ullambana but ullumpana.*° 

It should be noted here that the 15th of the 7th 
moon established by the Buddha as the day of the 


5 Ullambana<ud (up, out) + lambana (hanging down 
or causing to hang down) ; lambana<Vlamb [later form 
of Vramb (hang down) ] (hang down, dangle, hang from, 
sink, attach oneself to, hold on or cling to). Tibetan: 
spyans-pa or hjus-pa. Spyans-pa<spyan-ba [= dpyan- 
ba] (to suspend, to make hang down) ; hjus-pa<hju-ba 
(to seize, grasp, take hold of). 

®H. Nishihara, Bukkyé Jibutsu Yurai Densetsu no 
Kenkyiti, vol. I, 304. 

7 Ibid.; A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, 274b; 
Hiroyuki Murase, Geien-nissh6é, Nihon Zuihitsu Zenshi,t 
vol. I (Téky5, 1927), 554. 

8H. Nishihara, Bukkyd Jibutsu Yurai Densetsu no 
Kenkyti, vol. I, 304; De Visser, Ancient Buddhism in 
Japan, vol. I, 61. 

® According to the Pali Text Society’s Pali-English 
Dictionary, ullumpana, same as _ ullopana, means 
“saving,” “helping”; see ibid. (London, ed. of 1948), 
156b. 

*° See Takakusu’s article on Urabon, Akatsuki, XII, 7 
(Musashino, Y. W. B. A., 1936). The term ulluwmpana, 
which is Dr. Johannes Rahder’s hypothesis, is also 
introduced by De Visser in his Ancient Buddhism in 
Japan (vol. I, 65); but the term ullumbana is not 
mentioned. 


Urabon service falls on the last day of Ango, or 
An chii (Skt., varsa-vasana).°1? The word Ango 
means ‘ tranquil dwelling’; it is a retreat during 
the three months of the Indian rainy season, 
During the rains all the Buddha’s disciples con- 
centrated on study and meditation without travel- 
ling about. The last day of this period, the 15th, 
is called the day of pravdrana,'* the last day of the 
annual retreat, which was regarded as the day of 
celebration of completion of study and meditation. 
It may be compared to the commencement day of 
present-day schools, and, as the Urabon-kyd de- 
scribes, this celebration day was chosen as the day 
of the Urabon service, the joy-day of the salvation 
of parents; consequently it might be proper to say 
that ullumpana is the original word for urabon, or 
jiu lan db‘uan. 

Another new theory has been recently presented 
by Yasuo Kajiura: the Japanese word bon is not the 
variant of ullambana, but is probably derived from 
the word boni, the term of a receptacle for offer- 
ings.** However, it should be noticed that the word 
bont is rather the corrupted form of bon,’> meaning 
earthen ware, and that the ancient Japanese ex- 
pression for .b‘uan (bon) is hirakat 1° which liter- 


11 See note 2. 

12 Ango (an chii) is the abbreviated word for U-ango 
(Yi an chii),& varsa-vasana. Varsa [Vvrs (to rain, 
shower down, etc.)] (Pali, vassa) means “ raining,” 
“rain,” “the rains,” “rainy season,” “ rain-retreat,” “a 
year,” etc.; and vasane (Pali, id.) “ dwelling,” “ sojourn,” 
“residence in.” The three terms for Ango, i.e. varsa, 
varsds, and varsdvasdina, are given in A Dictionary of 
Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 211b; and Mochizuki’s 
Bukky6é Daijiten gives the term vdrsika (Tib., dbyar- 
gnas: dbyar means “ summer,” “ rainy season,” and gnas 
“abode,” “ dweliing-place.”), see ibid., vol. I, 79c. Con- 
cerning the period of Ango which ditfers depending upon 
country, see A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, 
pp. 211lb-212a; see also the Buddhist dictionaries in 
Japanese. 

**It is also called “the Buddhist joy-day” or “the 
Buddhist last day of the old year, i.e. of the summer 
retreat.” The word pravdrana means “satisfying 4 
desire,” “fulfilment of a wish”; therefore the day of 
pravarana may be interpreted the “day of fulfilment of 
a wish,” or “ day of completion of study and meditation.” 

*4Yasuo Kajiura, Matsuri to Gydjih (Festivals and 
Annual Functions) (Tékyéd & Osaka Mainichi Shimbut- 
sha, 1949), 179-180. 

** Fumihiko Otsuki, Dai Genkai,i vol. IV (Toky%, 
1935), 348a. 

*° Wamyé Ruiji Shéi (the oldest Japanese dictionary, 
compiled by Minamoto no Shitago*« (911-983) ), vol. XVI 
(Toky6, Nihon Koten Zenshii ed. of 1931), 7b; see also 
Téga' by Hakuseki Araim (1657-1725), MS., vol. XI, 
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ally means “ flat earthen ware.” ‘7 Needless to say, 
hiraka was used in ancient Japan as a receptacle 
for offerings on ceremonial occasions.** It is accep- 
table that the word bon is not derived from the 
Sanskrit ullambana, but the boni theory cannot 
solve the question why it has been called wrabon. 

As stated above, there are various opinions on 
the word urabon, or jiu lan .b‘uan (yii lan p‘én) ; 
what should not be overlooked, however, is the 
possibility that the word jiu Jan .b‘uan can be 
interpreted in an entirely different way, which has 
never been introduced by Buddhist scholars and is 
to me an interesting hypothesis that even makes me 
throw doubt on the formation of the Yii lan p‘én 
ching, the sutra on which the Yu lan p‘én 
(Urabon) service is based. 

It was pointed out by Yukihiro Murase (1748 ?- 
1818),® 7° one of the outstanding scholars in the 
field of historical studies on Chinese and Japanese 
customs. Many Chinese sources are investigated in 
his work Geien-nisshé, vol. 7.5 2° In his opinion, 
the word jiu lan .b‘uan is not the transliteration 
of the Sanskrit wllambana, but a Chinese com- 
pound word which means a bamboo-basket of a 
tray shape. The Lao hsiieh an pi chi* 2 says that 
on the day of Chung-yiian’ *° food-offerings were 
made to the invited forefathers, and a bamboo-tray 
was used for divination, i. e. forecasting a mild or 
hard winter to come; this was called jiu lan .b‘uan. 
The Méng hua lu ** also states that jiu lan 
16b-18a (it can be found in the Arai Hakuseki Zenshi 
(Kokusho Kankdkai edition) .). 

7Tdga, MS., vol. XI, 17a. 

18 Thid. 

©The date of his birth is unknown, but it is said 
that he died in the lst year of Bunsei (1818) when he 
was a little over seventy; see the bibliography of the 
Geien-nisshd, Nihon Zuihitsu Zenshii, vol. I (Toky6, 
1927), 6. 

*° Ibid., pp. 554-555. The Geien-nisshd consists of 12 
volumes; the first edition was published in the 2nd year 
of Bunsei (1819). 

*t Quoted in the Geien-nisshé, vol. 7, Nihon Zuihitsu 
Zenshi, vol. I, 555. The Lao hsiieh an pi chi, 10 vols., 
Was compiled by Lu Yu" (1126-1210; 1125-1210 accord- 
mg to W. F. Mayers) of the Sung; see Kondé’s Shina 
Gakugei Daijiio (Kyoto, 1936), 1420c-d; Shiseki Kaidai,p 
Sekai Rekishi Taikei, vol. XXV (Tokyd, 1936), section 
II (Oriental History), 218a; W. I’. Mayers, The Chinese 
Reader’s Manual (Shanghai, 1924), 151, no. 446. 

** Concerning the Taoist festival Chung-yiian, see De 
Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan, vol. I, 97-102; see 
also E. T. C. Werner, A Dictionary of Chinese Mythology 
(Shanghai, 1932), San Kuan, 400-402. 

* Quoted in the Geien-nisshd, vol. 7, Nihon Zuihitsu 


b‘uan is the name of a three-legged bamboo lamp- 
stand, four or five feet high. Murase then gives 
his interesting hypothesis: the Chinese characters 
for jiu lan .b‘uan are probably different ones from 
those used in transliterating ullambana **--the 
first character pronounced yiu (yt) must be 
i”o,) #5 the name of a bamboo; the second one, 
dn (lan), is to be .lam™ which means a bamboo- 
basket ; and the third one, .b‘uan (p‘én), means a 
basin, vessel, or tray, the same as the third char- 
acter in the transliteration. Therefore, the com- 
pound word ,jiu lan .b‘uan, supposedly ~”o lam 
<b‘uan," means a tray-shaped basket made out of 
the bamboo «i”o (yii). It follows then that jiu lan 
‘uan (yii lan p*én) is the name of a bamhoo-tray 
apparently used for divination, has nothing to do 
with the Buddhist service ullambana, and is 
strictly based on common belief. 

Furthermore, it should be pointed out that in the 
Yi lan p‘én ching, Urabon-kyd, is the passage 
describing the placing of the hundred delicacies, 
drink and food, in a yii lan p‘én.?® There is no 
doubt, therefore, that jiu lan .b‘uan (yii lan p‘én) 
is a kind of tray, but it cannot be proved to be 
bamboo-ware. This, when compared with Murase’s 
statement, agrees with respect to the tray or 
vessel, but differs as to its use. 

Nevertheless, this leads me to make the following 
conjecture: (1) The word :”0 Jam .b‘uan (now 
yi lan p‘én), a bamboo-ware, might have been 
confused with the homonym ,jiu Jan ,b’uan (yii 
lan p‘én), ullambana, because of the fact that the 
events, Chung-yiian and Ullambana, happened to 
fall on the same day of the same month; or (2) 
the Yu lan p‘én ching, Urabon-kyd, is probably 
one of the false siitras written in China on the 
Zenshii, vol. I, 555; see also Méng-hua lu (Tung-ching 
méng-hua lu, by Méng Yiian-laoa of Sung), vol. VIII 
(Honan ed. of 1865), 4a. 

** Geien-nissh6, vol. 7, Nihon Zuihitsu Zenshi, vol. I, 
Ve 


- 


*Tomosaburd Hamano, Shinyaku Kanwa Daijitent 
(Tokyo, 1925), 1164b, 2. Ueda’s Daijiten does not give 
the character .ivo (now pronounced yii; Jap., yo or 0), 
the name of a bamboo. According to the K‘ang-hsi tzi- 
tien it is a thin, broad-leaved bamboo; see ibid. (Com- 
mercial Press ed. of 1933), 984. 

°° Urabon-kyd, Kokuyaku Issaiky6, Kydshi-bu, 14, 437. 
It is also mentioned by De Visser; see Ancient Buddhism 
in Japan, vol. I, 63-64. The Hédoububon-gyé or Pao én 
féng p‘én ching (see note 2) does not give the term yii 
lan p‘én in the corresponding passage to that of the 
Urabon-kyd, Yii lan p‘én ching, and yet the title bears 
the term p‘én, vessel. 
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basis of common belief, in the name of the trans- 
lator, Dharmaraksa.** 

In short, the term uwllambana (lambana, or ava- 
lambana) is a generally accepted word for urabon, or 
jiu dan b‘uan (yii lan p‘én) ; and yet it seems to 
be merely the phonetic equivalent for the Chinese 
term, though the idea of avalambana may be 





27 There are many Buddhist siitras written in China 
in the name of various translators, particularly making 
use of Taoist or Taoistic ideas, for the purpose of 
propagating Buddhism. Since the food-offering on the 
day of Chung-yiian is a Taoist practice, it might be 
possible to say that the Urabon-ky6é (Yi lan p‘én ching) 
was written by someone in China in the name of the 
translator. Chétatsu Ikeda says that a part of the 
siitra was added in China, and he does not consider the 
whole text to be false; see Mochizuki’s Bukkyé Daijiten 
(1944 ed.), 244c. Concerning the sitras written in 
China, compare Shinkd Mochizuki, Bukkyéd Kydten 
Seiritsu Shirons (Historical Studies on the Formation of 
Buddhist Sitras) (Kyoto, 1946), 301-694. On the siitras 
based upon the Taoistic common belief (the Urabon-kydé 
is not listed as one of them), see ibid., 393-424. 


traced back to a passage in the Mahabharata.” 
Since there is no Sanskrit text extant, it is rather 
difficult to draw a conclusion; however the above- 
mentioned two hypotheses, ullumpana and wo lam 
b‘uan, seem to be worth notice. If the latter is 
acceptable (and it may possibly be, judging from 
the descriptions of the siitra), it can be said that 
this siitra Yi lan p‘én ching is one of those written 
in China; it is a fact that many Buddhist sitras 
were written in China in the names of various 
translators, using the Taoist idea or the Taoistic 
superstition as a means of propagating Buddhism. 
But, since this requires further investigation, 
suffice it to say that there can be an entirely differ- 
ent interpretation concerning the word urabon, jiu 
Jan .b‘uan (yii lan p‘én), and that there is enough 
room for doubt that this siitra is a false one. 


EnsHo ASHIKAGA 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 
28 See De Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan, vol. I, 
62; Mochizuki’s Bukkyd Daijiten (1944 ed.), 244a. 





Some Notes on the Yakut Verbal suffixes -yata-, -iili-, -uota-, -iiila- and -ata-, iita- 


The Turkologist Radloff regarded these units as 
corresponding to Qazan -qata-, -kald-, etc.,1 in view 
of the fact that both groups of suffixes are em- 
ployed to form deverbal frequentative or intensive 
verbs, e. g. Qazan tap-qata- ‘to find often’ < tap- 
‘to find,’ dzatyannastyr-yata- ‘to lie very often’ 
< diatyan-na-s-tyr- ‘to lie occasionally’ and Yakut 
tabidla- ‘to kick repeatedly with the feet’ ¢ tap- 
‘to kick.’ There are other suffixes in Turkie which 
are semasiologically equivalent to the Yakut unit 
-yald- or the Qazan -gata- as, for example, -atla-, 
-ili- in Ujyur, Cayataj, Osmanty and Tobot. All 
these units exhibit a common feature in the form 
of their composition and nature of the last link: 
the suffix -ta-, -la- for denominal verbs which here 
is added to diverse categories of verbal nouns. 

Bohtlingk expressed the belief that the suffix 
-ala- in Yakut was derived from -yatd- since they 
have identical function.? This assertion is not en- 





* Radloff, ‘ Die Jakutische Sprache in ihrem Verhiltnis 
zu den Tiirk-Sprachen,’ Mémoires de V Académie Impé- 
riale de St.-Pétersbourg 8.8.7.41 (1911). 

* Bohtlingk, Jakutische Grammatik 196 (St. Peters- 
burg, 1851). 


tirely correct. In the formation of deverbal inten- 
sive or frequentative verbs, the suffix -yatd- is added 
either to monosyllabic or disyllabic verbal bases 
which contain neither length nor diphthongization, 
while -atd- is added to polysyllabic bases or to bases 
which have either long vowels or diphthongs. That 
is the only basis for explaining such derivatives as 
oxsuota- ‘to beat often’ <oyus- ‘to beat’ and 
sidit-dla- ‘to feed many’ <¢ sidt- ‘to give to eat’ 
< sid- <T. ja-* ‘to eat.’ The vowels a and @ in 
the first element of the suffixal units undoubtedly 
present a reduction of the diphthongs ya and 1%, 
e. g. bids ‘five’ but basis ‘ fifth, or biar- ‘to give’ 
< *bar- as still encountered in Tiirkmiin bar, but 
bairilin- ‘to yield.’ The problematic aspect of the 
suffixes under discussion is thus confined to the 
diphthongal element. Both Bohtlingk’s and Rad- 
loff’s theories on the subject are inadmissible as 
their fallacy arose from the attempt to derive pho- 
nemes on the basis of functional value only. Thus 
Bohtlingk remarked that the suffix -ya, -id is an 





*The asyllabic j- of Turkic has developed into the 
spirant s- in Yakut and the voiced affricate dz- in Qazaq 
and Qazan. 
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older form of -¥, -i.4 On the basis of its unpro- 
ductivity, as it is limited to the following deriva- 
tives: dnid ‘slope’ <dn- ‘to descend’ and zotuo 
‘vomiting’ <xot- (T. qus-)® ‘to vomit,’ it would 
seem that the diphthongs are very old. It does not, 
however, establish them as phonologic predecessors 
of -¥, -i. Radloff accepted Bohtlingk’s misconcep- 
tions as he too derived ya/ié from Turkic qu/kii, 
ai/u.° To prove his assumptions, Radloff cited such 
examples as Yakut itid <T. ddgii ‘ good,’ and 
biliad ‘ sign” < T. bilgii, but the verbal base in Yakut 
is only bil- ‘ to know.’? 

For the suffixes -¥, -i in verbal nouns, Bang set 
forth an analysis which confirms in part Boht- 
lingk’s hypothesis that long vowels in Yakut may 
be traced to the loss of a final suffixal consonant, 
e.g. Yakut tigi ‘sewing’ < tigig < ttk- ‘ to sew.’ ® 
This interpretation is admissible on the basis of 
such derivatives as Qazan, Qazaq ati ‘ throwing, 
shooting, Yakut yty ‘shot’ <yt-° <T. at- ‘to 
throw, shoot’; Teleut, Attaj ajdi?*® ‘speech,’ 
Karaim L. T. ajtuv ‘speech, word,’ Qoman ajtuv 
‘saying, adage’ <ajt- ‘to speak.’ Since the long 
vowels in suffixes in Yakut may go back to a vowel 
plus a palatal occlusive or velar spirant, a similar 
analysis has to be proposed for -ya if it is regarded 
merely as an older form of -y. Evidence, however, 
points to the fact that the diphthongs ya/id/uo/id 
in suffixes are clearly not the equivalent of y but 
rather of d. For example, the suffix -a-, -d- for 
denominal verbs in Turkic is represented in Yakut 
both by a and ya, e. g. Osm. gdz-d- ‘ to see through 
something’ <gdz ‘eye’; Yakut atyas-d- ‘to err, 
sin’ < atyas ‘sin, error’; Ka, tiin-d- ‘to spend the 
night’ < tiin ‘night’; Yak. dr-iid- ‘to spend the 
day’ < dr ‘long (temporal).’ 

* Op. cit., 131. 

°In final and intermediary position the voiceless 
spirant s of Turkic developed into the voiceless occlusive 
(dental) t. In some instances, however, Turkic s has 
been retained in Yak. both in suffixes and bases. 

® Radlotf, op. cit., 41. 

7 Ibid. 

*’ Bang, ‘Das negative Verbum der Tiirksprachen,’ 
Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften 1923.117. 

®*Common Turkic a in initial position has a number 
of possible developments in Yakut. It may be lengthened 
to d or it may be reduced to y. The basis for this singu- 
lar development has still to be established. 

1° The long labial vowel in Teleut clearly has its origin 
in the back vowel a + g/y, cf. a ‘net’ <T. ay, and ta 
‘mountain’ <T. tay. 


Another aspect of the complexity of the suffixal 
unit -yatd-, etc. in Yakut arises from the fact that 
length is not followed by length in suffixal forms 
in this language. While the regular Turkic suffix 
for denominal verbs -fa-, -la- acquires length in 
Yakut, unquestionably through stress, e. g. bd-ti- 
‘to force’ < T. bay ‘tie, compulsion,’ when addi- 
tional suffixes, such as the medial -n-, the recipro- 
cal -s-, etc., are attached, the length is forfeited, 
Yet in the case of the unit -yatd- the length is re- 
tained before a following suffix. This deviation is 
encountered only in the units indicated and can 
perhaps be explained on the basis of the nature of 
the suffixes since both do not belong to the same 
category of derivational elements. 


As already intimated here, length in Yakut has 
a different basis from that of other Turkic lan- 
guages, with the exception of Tiirkman, in which it 
arises only from contraction. Length in Yakut 
may, however, have a threefold origin as it repre- 
sents proto-Turkic length, or it may be acquired 
through stress or through contraction. Németh 
worked out an elaborate system for the develop- 
ment of diphthongs and long vowels in bases in 
Yakut * wthout treating this phonemic feature in 
suffixes as well. Length as well as diphthongization 
in roots in Yakut represents either proto-Turkic 
length or the result of contraction. Poppe attri- 
buted long vowels in Yakut to proto-Turkic length 
or accentuation.‘* The long vowels 4, ¥, i, i, i 
may be traced to proto-Turkic *a, *%, etc. and can 
be demonstrated in the following: sds ‘ goose’ 
: Tiirkmian gaz; ras ‘ eyebrow’ ¢< T. gas/*qas;™ 
kin ‘sheath’ <T. qyn/*qyn; kys ‘girl’ <T. 
qy2z/*qyz; kir- ‘to enter’* <T. kir-/*kir-; kis- 
‘to embrace’ < T. qus-1" < gavus-; kiis ‘ strength, 
power, strong ’?® ¢ T. kiié/*kié. It must be noted 
here that only the palatal a of Turkic has not de- 


11 Németh, ‘ Die langen Vokalen im Jakutischen,’ Keleti 
Szemle 15. 164. 

12 Poppe, ‘ Die Tschuwassische Sprache in ihrem Ver- 
haltnis zu den Tiirksprachen,’ Kérési Csomo Archiv 2. 66. 

+ Radloff erroneously attempted to explain length in 
Yakut as a possible semantic device, which is clearly not 
the case. 

14 Pekarskij, Slovar’ jakutskavo jazyka, 1927. 

1° Radlott, Versuch eines Wé6rterbuches der Tiirk- 
Dialekte 2.724. 

16 Pekarskij, op. cit., 1098. 

17 Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirk- 
Dialekte 2.724. 

18 Pekarskij, op. cit., 1339. 
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veloped into long @ in stems in Yakut but has 
acquired length only in the diphthongal form 14. 


Thus far the subject of length has been discussed 
only for the first syllable or in monosyllabic bases. 
In the second syllable of a disyllabic stem, length 
in Yakut can only be the result of the loss of a final 
spirant, e.g. yary ‘ill, ailing’?® ¢T. ayryy. 

Diphthongs in Yakut bases developed either 
from proto-Turkic length or from a vowel plus the 
occlusive g or spirant y. Németh also stated that 
the diphthongization of *a, *o and *6 and the 
vocalizing of *ag were characteristic of the first 
period in Yakut, while in the second the lengthen- 
ing of present day a, ¥ and @ arose.*° Diphthongs 
in Yakut may be analyzed as follows: (1) ia < T. a; 
e.g. bidr- ‘to give’: Tiirkman bdr-; dwi- ‘to 
speak’ <T. *da-; bias ‘five’ <T. *bas; (2) ya 
<T. ay; e.g. bya ‘ cord, rope’ ¢ T. bay, cf. Qazaq 
bau, Attaj ba (cf. Yakut bd-ta- ‘to force’ < ba 
<T. bay); sya ‘fat’ <T. jay, cf. Qazaq dzau, 
Altaj ji; ya- ‘to milk’ <T. say-; yar ‘heavy’ 
<T. ayyr; (3) wo <*6 or <oy; e.g. suob ‘way, 
road’ <T. jot/*j6t; buot- ‘to become’ < T. bot- 
/*bét-; muomax ‘throttling’ <Osm. boymagq; 
suorat ‘sour milk’** <T. joyurt; tuora ‘ right, 
straight, honest’ < T. toyru;?? (4) dé <*6 or 
<*ig; e.g. kiidx ‘ green, blue’ ¢ kok, cf. Tiirkmin 
gok; kiidl ‘lake’ <*k6l, cf. Tiirkmin gdl; tiids 
‘breast’ < *t08, cf. Tiirkmiin dé8 ; iidrat- ‘to teach’ 
<T. dgrat-. Németh also tried to trace the diph- 
thong iid to T. ii. He derived Yakut ddr ‘ herd, 
troop’ < Osm. siirii.2* This analysis is completely 
misleading since the Osm. siirii is a verbal noun in 
-(g)t%i from the verbal base siir- ‘to drive’ while 
Yak. iiér is a nominal form only, equivalent to 
T. 6r/*6r. 

Only four long vowels, i/¥/i/i, are employed 
in Yakut as suffixes for the formation of verbal 
nouns. Both Bohtlingk and Radloff traced the long 
vowels in these cases to the old T. and Ujyur -yu, 
“gu, -ii/-t.* Bang, on the other hand, attributed 
long vowels in suffixes in Yakut to a vowel plus a 
voiced spirant or occlusive, e. g. tigi ‘sewing’ < Uj. 


*° Thid., 3746. 

** Németh, op. cit., 155. 

*1 Ibid., 154. 

* Radloff, ‘Die Jakutische Sprache in ihrem Ver- 
hiltnis zu den Tiirk-Sprachen,” Mémoires de V Académie 
Impériale de St.-Pétersbourg 8.8.7.6. 

*8 Németh, op. cit., 115. 

** Radloff, op. cit., 49. 


likig <tik- ‘to sew, stitch,’ etc.2> With regard to 
the diphthongs -ya, -ié in suffixes, Bohtlingk be- 
lieved that they are older forms of -¥, -7,?* while 
Radloff stated that they definitely go back to T. 
-qu/-i, ete.27 In point of fact, however, long labial 
vowels in Turkic languages other than Yakut and 
Tiirkmin have a very different origin: they are 
derived either from a back vowel plus the voiced 
spirant, e.g. Altaj ti ‘mountain’ <T. fay, or 
from the labial vowel plus the fricative v, as ajti 
‘speech’ <ajtuv. The difference between i, ¥ and 
wai, ya in suffixes is explicable only on a morpho- 
logic basis. While the diphthongs are attached 
only to monosyllabic bases which have neither a 
long vowel nor a diphthong, the long vowels are 
employed when the base is either disyllabic or con- 
tains a long vowel or diphthong, e. g. anid ‘slope 
of a mountain’ <dn- ‘to descend,’ but késiiti 
‘expectation’ < késiit- ‘to await, expect’ < T. kéz 
‘eye’; itdgaji ‘belief, faith’ < itagaj- ‘ to believe’ ; 
yty ‘shot’ < yt- < T. at- ‘to shoot’ (here the long 
vowel instead of the diphthong may have been in- 
duced by the weakening of the stem vowel a5 y) ; 
woxt ‘scolding’ <iidr- <T. sdk-,- cf. Tiirkmin 
sok-. 

There are still other cases in which long vowels 
and diphthongs are encountered in suffixes in 
Yakut, but not as the initial element, e. g. -sid-, 
-sya- for denominal verbs is the phonologic de- 
velopment and semasiologic equivalent of T. -sd-, 
-sa-, or Yakut -tya-, -ta-, to T. -ta-, ete. Bohtlingk 
has explained the length in these forms on the 
basis of stress, as the final syllable of the stem bears 
the accent in Yakut.?* In the case of such a suffix 
as -faz, etc. for denominal nouns denoting endowed 
with or containing whatever the base signifies, the 
length can be derived only from contraction: -td- 
for denominal verbs plus -yax for verbal nouns 
> *tayaz > tax. While this suffixal unit is semasio- 
logically equivalent to old Turkic -tyy, -lig, there 
is no phonemic basis for comparison or develop- 
ment. It is rather to be regarded as a distinct unit 
which has arisen or developed on Yakut territory. 
This too is the status of the verbal suffixes -yaid-, 
-atd-, etc. as encountered in the following verbal 
derivatives: tabiala- ‘to kick repeatedly with the 
feet’ < tép- ‘to kick’; yt-ald- ‘to let go often, to 


*5 Bang, op. cit., 117. 

26 Bohtlingk, op. cit., 131. 
27 Radloff, op. cit., 21. 

28 Béthlingk, op. cit., xxvii. 
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send for often’*® <old T. *gd- ‘to send for’; 
yt-yata- ‘ to shoot often’ < yt- < T. at- ‘ to shoot’; 
asat-atd- ‘to feed many’ < asat- ‘to feed, give to 
eat’ <asd- ‘to eat’ <as <T. as*° ‘food’; sidt- 
ala ‘to feed many’ < sidt- ‘to give to eat’ < sid- 
<T. ja- ‘to eat’; siat-alai- ‘to lead often’ < sidt- 
‘to lead’ < *jat-?;* tart-yata- ‘to draw often’ 
< tard- ‘to draw’; oxsuotd- ‘ to beat often’ < oyus- 
‘to beat’; iit-iidla- ‘to shove, push’ ¢iit- id. 
< T. tte. 

As far as the first element of the units -yata-, 
-iéila- is concerned, it is undoubtedly that of the 
gerund -a, -G@ used for deriving adverbial expres- 
sions. Béhtlingk noted this suffix and termed ver- 
bal derivatives in -a, -é gerunds of the future.*? 
He did not, however, note the use of this same 
suffix in the units -ald-, -yatd-, etc., nor did he re- 
mark on the possible use of the diphthongs -ya, -1da 
as possible equivalents or alternants of -a, -d. The 
combination of the two suffixes is entirely logical 
and conceivable for the formation of frequentative 
or intensive verbs. On the basis of the examples 
and evidence adduced here, it can be definitely 
stated that the diphthongs -ya, -i@ in suffixes, both 
in the units -yald-, -iali- and when used inde- 
pendently, cannot be traced to a spirant plus a 
vowel but rather the reverse, or directly to a full 
grade vowel of Turkic. Take for example Osmanly 
gal-a ‘coming’ (adverbial) <gdl- ‘to come,’ or 
giil-é ‘laughing’ (adv.) <qgiil- ‘to laugh’ and 
Yakut bys-a ‘cutting, to cut’ < bys- <' T. byé- ‘ to 
cut.’ In other words, there is a secondary phono- 
logic development in Yakut which differs in suffixes 
from that in bases. 

A second feature of the suffixal units -yatd-, 
*” Bohtlingk, op. cit., 30. 
8° Pekarskij, op. cit., 172. 

31 Thid., 2195. 
82 Bohtlingk, op. cit., 214. 


-iali- which is also significant for Yakut as a whole 
lies in the fact that these units disclose in part the 
manner in which diphthongs and long vowels may 
be utilized in suffixes. To begin with, diphthongal 
or long suffixal vowels undergo reduction when ad- 
ditional suffixes of the same category are attached, 
thus asd- ‘ to eat,’ but asat- ‘ to give to eat,’ while 
the form yt-yatd- is entirely regular since the unit 
is composed of suffixes belonging to the nominal 
and verbal categories. Secondly, as determined in 
part by the examples cited here, a diphthong in a 
monosyllabic base in a closed syllable is reduced 
to a full grade vowel when initial vocalic suffixes 
only are attached. This seems to be a contradiction 
of the conclusion reached by Pref. Menges. He 
stated that ‘while length in Tiirkmiin seems to be 
constant, a change in the quantity may be estab- 
lished in Yakut and just in monosyllabic words. 
Thus, when the noun *kdk acquires nominal suf- 
fixes, the length is retained; when it acquires a 
suffix with which a completely new word is formed, 
e.g. a denominal verb, then the length is lost: 
kiiéx but kéyér- ‘to turn blue,’ Tiirkmiin gok-ér- 
id.’ ** In point of fact that is not correct; cf. bisis 
‘fifth’ < bids ‘five, but bids-tax ‘five years old, 
or kidp-ta- ‘to give a form to something’ <¢ kiiip 
‘form, aspect.’ ** The conclusion set forth here is 
further substantiated by such forms as _ Diéirilin- 
‘to yield’ < bidr- ‘to give’ and sid-t- ‘to give to 
eat’ <sid- ‘to eat,’ and therefore sidtilin- ‘ to be 
edible.’ 


ELEANOR FRANKLE 
Mexico City COLLEGE 





°3 Menges, Karl H., ‘Einige Bemerkungen zur ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik des Tiirkminischen,’ Archiv 
Orientdlni 11.17 (1939). That is the sole point in this 
article on which one must be at variance with the opinions 
of the author. 

*4 Bohtlingk, Jakutisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch 66. 
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Les Hittites. By EuciNg Cavaienac. (L’Orient 
ancien illustré, 3) Pp. 128, 22 figures, map. 
Paris: LipratRIE A, MAISONNEUVE, 1950. 


Under the title Le probléme hittite Professor 
Cavaignac published in 1936 a popular book on 
the Hittites, that important nation of the second 
millennium B.c., their history and their civiliza- 
tion. The present booklet repeats the essential 
contents of the former publication and brings 
them up-to-date. As a whole the new book is more 
condensed than the earlier one and it has gained 
by the abridgement. After an introduction, five 
chapters (15-54) are devoted to the history of 
the Hittite Empire and one to a sketch of Hittite 
civilization (55-82) ; there follows a treatment of 
the ‘hieroglyphic Hittites’ (83-100); the rest 
of the book links Asia Minor up with Greek and 
toman history (101-18). 

The historical part shows relatively little 
change. It may be pointed out, for example, that 
the role played by the country Kizzuwatna (accord- 
ing to the author eastern Cilicia and the Saros 
valley) has been re-appraised, or that under the 
influence of new material (see Giiterbock, Indog. 
Forsch. 60. 199 ff.) the famous correspondence be- 
{ween king Suppiluliuma’ and the Egyptian queen 
is no longer ascribed to Eye’s but to Tut-ankh- 
amun’s widow. The most important change in 
the first part of the book concerns chronology, a 
subject much discussed in recent years. Hittite 
chronology is tied up with Mesopotamian chron- 
ology by the fact that the end of the Hammurapi 
Dynasty was brought about by the raid of the 
Hittite king MurSilis on Babylon. The author 
now places the event, which according to Le prob- 
léme hittite (19) was supposed to have taken 
place in 1806 B.c., with Sidney Smith in 1594 
B.C., not without adding that what he calls the 
‘short chronology’ (advocated in this country by 
Albright) would go down even further to ca. 1530 
B.C. I personally think that both dates are too 





low and that the king list from Khorsabad upon 
which they are based is in need of re-evaluation. 

In the chapter on civilization the section deal- 
ing with religion is entirely rewritten. It is 
indeed in this field that the progress of the last 
decade has been most marked. 

‘Hieroglyphic Hittites,’ a term derived from 
the name ‘hieroglyphic Hittite’ given to the lan- 
guage of the period, is a terrible one. I am sure 
that Cavaignac, as others who have used it, would 
willingly abandon it if something better were pro- 
posed. The seventh chapter tries to extract his- 
torical information from the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, notably the new bilingual inscriptions from 
Karatepe, the hieroglyphic version of which is still 
not completely published. Much philological work 
remains to be done in this field, but I am afraid 
the historical harvest to be gathered in will always 
remain meager. Cavaignac sees in the hieroglyphs 
the script of Kizzuwatna. 

On the map which differs from the older one 
notably in the increased importance assigned to 
Kizzuwatna the term ‘SAPLITI’ should have 
also been revised. The MATU SAPLITU (sic!) 
‘Lower Country’ of the Hittite cuneiform texts 
is merely an ideographic writing for a name which 
was probably pronounced udne kattera. 

Cavaignac’s book gives neither documentation 
nor bibliography. In this it differs from, e. g., 
Dupont-Sommer’s Les Araméens published in the 
same series. The reviewer’s ‘ Kleinasien’ (1933), 
which since its publication has been freely used 
by all those who have written on the Hittites and 
related subjects, was not mentioned in Le probléme 
hittite and is not mentioned in Les Hittites either, 
although both sketch in their introductions the 
development of Hittite research. 

The interested layman for whom Cavaignac 
wrote can learn much from the book. Let us 
hope that it will gain new friends for Anatolian 
studies. 

ALBRECHT GOETZE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo. Translated by 
GrorcE Boas. (Bollingen Series, 23.) Pp. 
134, 10 illustrations. New York: PANTHEON 
Books, 1950. $3.50. 


This translation makes available again and in 
better form an influential Renaissance book of 
great value to students of literary history (espe- 
cially emblems) and iconology. In an instructive 
Introduction the translator stresses these aspects 
and deals only briefly with matters that concern 
an Orientalist. Until men learned to read Egyp- 
tian writing from the Rosetta stone, the Hiero- 
glyphica was one of the few sources of informa- 
tion about the subject. It consists of two books, 
which are apparently by different authors. The 
first book contains more than a dozen hieroglyphs 
and ten Egyptian words, of which at least eight 
are correctly used. One group of several hiero- 
glyphs ostensibly represents Egyptian religious 
and judicial officials and corresponds well enough 
to a description of a religious procession given by 


Clement of Alexandria, for us to believe it to be 
accurate. Boas does not pursue the discussion of 
such Egyptological details and their implications 
further, but refers his reader to Sbordone’s recent 
edition and a French translation by Van de Walle 
and Vergote. The second book, which seems to 
contain no genuine Egyptian materials, mentions 
at least three non-Egyptian animals and refers to 
such apparently Greek or Graeco-Roman tradi- 
tions as the laurel, Pan’s pipes, and the lyre. After 
its first publication in 1505 Horapollo’s Hiero- 
glyphica enjoyed no fewer than thirty editions, 
translations, and reprintings as well as various 
elaborations and commentaries within a century. 
It continued to be printed as a help for writers of 
emblems or as a contribution to Egyptological 
studies down into the nineteenth century. This 
attractive volume is an altogether welcome revival 
of a famous book. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





Pahlavi Vendidad (Zand Jvit-dév-dat). Trans- 
literation and translation in English by BE- 
HRAMGORE T. ANKLESARIA. Edited by D1v- 
SHAH D. KApapiA. Pp. xv + 404. Bombay: 
K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 1949. 


This is another publication for the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute. It is pleasant to know that this 
Parsee institution has not been crushed by the 
economic confusion into which wars and, odd 
political manipulations (American and British as 
well as German and Russian) have pushed our 
world. Like the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, the Cama 
Foundation, more limited in scope, has given us 
tools and materials for the work of orientalists, for 
which we owe them a due share of gratitude. 

This publication of the Pahlavi Vendidad has 
been completed under difficulties related by the 
editor in the preface. The work of Anklesaria was 
interrupted by his death. His successor, Kapadia, 
could not determine exactly the manuscript or 
manuscripts on which the text given rests. Of 
five Fargards the translation was wholly lost. 
These lacunae with a few others are neatly filled 
with the help of members of the Anklesaria family 
and of Homi F. Chacha. The Vendidad, least 


attractive to us of the elements that make up our 
Avesta, is pursued by such fates. The textual 
edition, Avesta with Pahlavi translation and 
glosses, finally brought out by Hoshang Jamasp 
with the assistance of Gandevia in 1907, under- 
went similar delays and difficulties. The resultant 
Avestan text is, of course, much the same as any 
other. The Pahlavi with the ‘ Glossarial Index’ 
is useful. The same may be said of the trans- 
literations and translation presented in the book 
under review. It is not easy to use. The trans- 
lation attempts to be very literal, so literal that the 
English becomes difficult to understand. The 
Transliteration, whose ‘ scheme ’ is shown on p. xii, 
is something between western and Indian Parsee 
usage, perhaps very modern Indian Parsee usage. 
It is based on a Pazend version and reading of the 
Pahlavi. This makes it odd to the eyes of the 
western scholar, difficult to read back into Pahlavi. 
The very name of our document jumps out at the 
Western eye. It is given here in correct enough 
transliteration of the Avestan letters used in 
Pazend, as Jvit-dév-dat. That makes another form 
to add to those already given for this unhappy 
book. It is, of course, long and well known that 
Vendidat (often simply Vendidad, for which 
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Jamasp on his p. xvii gives a transliteration from 
Sanskrit as Vanidid), is a misreading of some 
Pahlavi version of Avestan vi-daévo-datam, ‘ anti- 
demon-law,’ most often now rendered in the West 
as Vidévdat. The vi-, ‘ anti,’ modern Persian gu-, 
is most frequently rendered in Pahlavi by the 
troublesome word given by Nyberg’s Hilfbuch 
under yut, for which H. W. Bailey has yudt, W. 
Henning gud, Jamasp javit (evidently following 
Pazend), Geldner jut- (similarly influenced), the 
Pahlavi symbols by Nyberg’s reading being either 
ywyt or ywwt, and meaning ‘ other than, opposed 
to” modern Persian juz, earlier jus, read by 
Jamasp as jad. The second word in Pahlavi is 
sometimes spelled out in its own right as dév, 
sometimes written with the Semitic word sééa, for 
which modern Persian is also dév, often given as 
div. The great variety of writings in Latin 
letters and their reading by people of European 
languages possible under these circumstances is 
apparent at a glance. Here we have another added 
to the lot. 

It is quite impossible to follow and point out 
all the difficulties a user will find. Just one more 
may be mentioned. XIV, 17, according to Bartho- 
lomae a matter of giving good housing to ill-housed 
dogs (e.g. Air Wb 212, s. v. ‘asta-), is here, more 
soundly, made a matter of restoring neglected 
wastelands to new fertility as pasture lands, a 


most Zoroastrian idea. The Pahlavi for wasteland 
can, as so often, be variously read. The reading 
given by Anklesaria is angara. For this I can find in 


Persian no evidence except angara, e2!, in Arabic 
as a Persian loanword angurah, ‘ nettles, thistles.’ 
Jamasp-Gandevia’s Glossarial Index offers no help 
that I can find. Bartholomae, Zair Wb, 110, note 1, 
quotes Jamaspji’s Dictionary, 982, for angarak in 
the meaning ‘ desolated.’ My attention was called 
to this statement by H. W. Bailey’s article, BSOAS 
11.2. Bartholomae there quite clearly corrects the 
reading of V XIV 17, making it refer to places 
suitable for small cattle. He there gives Bailey a 
lead for the solution of a difficulty of his own, and 
with the aid of Hiibschmann, Armen. Gram. 112, 
No. 81 (cf. p. 511) helps us solve our word. It 
must be read avérak, here, as elsewhere, written 
with the symbol for v, not with the usual p, f. It 
is thus a not at all unusual word for ‘ desert, waste- 
land,’ which in modern Persian loses its initial 
a, and is then written both birdn and virdan. 

It is, perhaps, not quite fair to give to readers of 
this review only these two rather forbidding ex- 
amples of possible use of this book. ‘There is much 
that is easier, and a little practice takes away 
much of the forbidding aspect. These two examples 
simply came ready to hand, and there is not room 
for more. 


MARTIN SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. IV. Indian 
Pluralism. By SvuRENDRANATH DAsGuPTA. 
Pp. xiv + 483. Cambridge, England: Unt- 
VERSITY PREss, 1949. 


The fourth volume of Dasgupta’s History of 
Indian Philosophy makes available to Western 
readers a wealth of new material on a number of 
Indian philosophical systems. That this should be 
so will surprise no one who is acquainted with 
the breadth and depth of the author’s learning. 
Most of the texts here dealt with have not been 
translated; many of them still remain in manu- 
script. Dasgupta presents them largely by quota- 
tion and paraphrase, following in this method the 
pattern of his earlier work. A number of faults 
mar this volume but may be forgiven in view of 
the value of what remains. More serious is the 


question of whether the book should be called a 
history, a question which I shall discuss at the 
end of this review. 

The volume deals with four areas of Indian 
philosophy. 

I, The Bhagavata Purina. We are here given 
two interesting essays. The first traces the con- 
cept of dharma from the Mimansa interpretation 
(the good which is determinable only by Vedic 
commands) through several stages of meaning to 
that given in the Bhagavata: ‘motiveless and 
natural flow of devotion to God by which the spirit 
attains supreme contentment’ (11). The second, 
entitled Brahman, Paramatman, Bhagavat and 
Parame$vara, is based largely on the 16th century 
Bhagavata commentary of Jiva Gosvami, a com- 
mentary to which Dasgupta reverts in the last 
section of his volume. We are here introduced to 
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the concept of acintyatva, the unthinkable, appar- 
ently self-contradictory nature of God and to the 
doctrine explicable by this concept, that the power 
and the power-possessor are identical. To Jiva, 
the unqualified brahma and the qualified Bhaga- 
vin are the same entity described by different 
frames of mind. Also of interest is Jiva’s theory 
of wholes. He claims that wholes cannot be ex- 
plained by their parts ‘since it is only the wholes 
that are directly experienced and parts are only 
admitted to account for the experience of the 
wholes’ (23) ; further, that since the relation be- 
tween the whole and its parts is acintya, the ulti- 
mate whole must be God and the parts his mayd.* 

Less useful is Dasgupta’s account of Kapila’s 
philosophy in the Bhagavata. One part of the 
Bhagavata often contradicts another. Dasgupta 
sets such passages side by side and notes a number 
of parallels from the Visnu-purana and the Ahir- 
budhnya-samhitéa. The result does not make the 
history of Samkhya philosophy much clearer to 
me. Nor can it be made so, I fear, until more of 
the agamic texts are available and until a thorough 
study is made of the datable Buddhist references 
to the school. 


II. The School of Madhva. The treatment of 
Madhva, Madhva’s followers, and the controversies 
of the school with the monists fills some two-thirds 
of Dasgupta’s volume. Much new information is 
here brought to light, especially in those chapters 
that deal with Madhva’s followers. It is impos- 
sible in the compass of a review to notice more 
than a few points of interest. 

Pages 57 to 90 give a selection of doctrine and 
argument from the works of the founder of the 
school. Three works are drawn on most heavily: 
the Tattvodyota, the Karma-nirnaya, and the 
Visnu-tattva-nirnaya. These tracts express such 
views as that the world is real, God is not without 
qualities, the term sad-asad-vilaksana is meaning- 
less, and the soul is not identical with brahma. 
Here also one will find the fundamental dvaita 
arguments against the school of Samkara. 

According to Dasgupta Madhva never refers to 
Ramanuja (94-5). But in later times argument 
grew up with this school also. Dasgupta gives an 
interesting account (95-9) of a 16th century tract 


*It is worth noting that the theory is contradicted by 
at least one verse of the Bhigavata itself (ed. Burnouf 
5.12.9, referred to by Dasgupta, p. 26), which implies 
that wholes are illusory. 


of the Ramianuja school against the Madhvists, 
This tract, which has not yet been published, is 
the Vijayindra-parajaya of Parakala Yati. 

A valuable passage (102-29) is devoted to 
Madhva exegesis of the first four brahma-siitras, 
The arguments of Madhva himself are fairly well 
known, but those of Jayatirtha (14th century) 
and of Vyasatirtha (16th century?) appear here 
for the first time, I believe, in English. Jayatirtha, 
in arguing the impossibility of illusion, expounds 
his theory of anyathd-khyati: the falsity exists 
not in the non-self per se but in the attribution 
of the non-self to the self. Most impressive is a 
distinction Jayatirtha makes between that which 
does not exist and that of which one can have no 
notion. The distinction, which is several times 
referred to by Dasgupta, represents a valuable step 
over the realism of the Nyaya.? In the course of 
examining the second sitra, the peculiar Madhva 
doctrine of vigesa is examined. A viSesa (par- 
ticularity) is that in virtue of which an entity 
while remaining a unity can appear as possessed 
of a particular quality. The theory is invented in 
order to preserve the unity of brahma. 

In a chapter on Madhva logic (180 ff.) Das- 
gupta shows that the theories of perception and 
inference in the Madhva school differ in several 
important particulars from those of other Indian 
systems. 

The school denies the category of inherence 
(samavdya), claiming that substance and quality 
are identical. Accordingly, it avoids the compli- 
cated Nyaya theory of six types of perceptual rela- 
tion (contact with x, contact with that which is 
inhered in by 2, etc.). It also denies the Nyaya 
distinction between determinate and indeterminate 
knowledge. To the Madhvists all knowledge is 
determinate. 

The two chief peculiarities of the Madhva school 





*The Nydya holds that a nonexistent entity cannot 
form the content of a valid knowledge. In strict logic 
the consequence of this is the unhappy one that one 
cannot know that a nonexistent entity cannot form the 
content of a valid knowledge. The Naiyayikas have 
learned to circumvent the difficulty, but each time they 
meet it it costs them a long journey. 

*The Madhvists claim that the distinction is neces 
sary to the Nydya only because of their positing sama- 
vaya and visesa as categories, since the nirvikalpaka- 
jiiana is simply a knowledge not yet comprehending the 
class and qualities inhering in the substance nor the 
substance’s particularity from other substances (Das- 
gupta, 183). 
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it would require some other knowledge to contra- 
in regard to inference are its definition of perva- 
sion (vydpti) and its emphasis on the technique 
of reductio ad absurdum, 

From A one can infer B only when A is per- 
vaded by B. Vyasatirtha’s definition might be 
rendered as follows: ‘A is pervaded by B when 
A as related to a certain time and place cannot 
occur without B as related to a certain time and 
place.’* This removes a difficulty in the Nyaya 
definition, which requires A to occur in the same 
place as B. The Nyaya definition is acceptable if 
smoke and fire are chosen as A and B respectively, 
but it is apparently impossible when such values 
are chosen as high-water downriver and high-water 
upriver. 

Reductio ad absurdum is what is said by the 
Madhvists to necessitate an inference. The tech- 
nique was used partly, I imagine, because of its 
psychological effect, partly, as Dasgupta tells us, 
because of the following. The Old Nyaya sought 
both positive and negative examples in a syl- 
logism. It was therefore faced with the difficulty 
of kevalanvayi inferences (those in which negates 
of the terms do not exist). The Madhva reduction 
apparently avoids the difficulty since the negate 
of an unnegatable term is by nature an absurdity. 
Dasgupta states the theory on page 185. Pre- 
sumably an example would run as follows: ‘ It is 
nameable because it is knowable; otherwise it 
would be unnameable, which is absurd, since noth- 
ing is unnameable.’? It is hard to see any formal 
advantage in this method. Since it actually uses 
the negate of an unnegatable term Vyasatirtha is 
forced to admit the meaningfulness of such expres- 
sions. Why then bother with the reduction? 

A long section (204-319) of Dasgupta’s volume 
deals with two works of major importance in In- 
dian philosophy, Vyasatirtha’s Nyayamrta and 
Madhusiidana’s Advaita-siddhi. The material of 
this account is almost entirely new.® The account 
is far from easy reading, for the texts themselves 
are extremely difficult and Dasgupta often fails 
to explain matters to his readers because they are 


—_—_—_—...__ 


* Yad-desa-kdla-sambaddhasya yasya yad-desa-kdla- 
sambaddhena yena vindnupapattis tasyaiva tena saha 
vyaptih. Quoted by Dasgupta, p. 184, from a MS of 
the Tarka-tandava. 

*The Nyayamrta has not been translated. Of the 
Advaita-siddhi most of the first chapter was translated 
by Ganganatha Jha in Indian Thought. But this repre- 
sents less than a fourth of the whole work. 


clear to himself. Despite the difficulty it is well 
worth a careful reading. 

Vyasatirtha uses every conceivable argument to 
attack the kevalddvaita point of view. He is most 
successful perhaps in the field of epistemology, 
for the functioning of the vrtti is a vulnerable 
point of Samkara philosophy and the avidyda, which 
though beginningless may be terminated, is dif- 
ficult to defend by logic. In metaphysics Vyasa- 
tirtha repeatedly insists on the law of the ex- 
cluded middle. The Samkara Vedanta, as is well 
known, posits three modes of being: real, unreal, 
and a third which is sometimes called phenomenal 
(vyavaharika), sometimes indescribable (anirvaca- 
niya), and sometimes simply different from real 
and unreal (sad-asad-vilaksana). The only fruit- 
ful argument against such a system is a semantic 
one. One may attempt to prove that multiple 
truth values are meaningless, Vydsatirtha makes 
the attempt. That he does not wholly convince 
me is due to the brilliance of his opponent. 

The idealist, Madhusiidana Sarasvati (c. 1540-c. 
1647)*® wrote a large number of works which have 
been preserved. The Advaita-siddhi, from which 
Dasgupta here gives us a liberal selection in para- 
phrase, is an answer to Vyasatirtha’s attack. From 
the pages of Dasgupta one can understand Madhu- 
stidana’s popularity with Indian pandits. He is a 
brilliant dialectician; his imagination and vivid- 
ness of argument are superb. A single passe and 
riposte may be given to show the duelists at work. 

An argument constantly used against the 
monists is that the duality of knower-known is 
regularly experienced and patently real. Madhu- 
stidana gives several arguments to show that this 
duality is illusory. Vyasatirtha has a point, how- 
ever, that seems incontrovertible. Suppose that 
the knower-known duality that is experienced in 
the ordinary world is illusory ; this implies that it 
must be contradicted by a knowledge that is real 
or there must be a real knowledge to contradict 
the second, and the real knowledge must contain 
a known as well as a knower if it is to have force 
of opposition to the illusory knowledge. 

No, says Madhusiidana. It cannot ‘be said that 
the knowledge which contradicts the world-appear- 
ance is real on the ground that, if it were not real, 


*The dates are these given by Mr. Divanji in his 
introduction to Madhusiidana’s Siddhianta-bindu (Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental Series 64, p. xxv). A brief description 
of Madhusiidana’s many works will also be found in 
the same volume. 
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dict it and this would land us in a vicious infinite ; 
for this final contradiction of world-appearance 
may well be regarded as contradicting itself also, 
for the very simple reason that the content of this 
contradiction applies to the whole range of the 
knowable, and this final contradiction, being itself 
within the field of the knowable, is included within 
the contradiction’ (Dasgupta, 255). 

No explorer ever went a more breath-taking 
journey nor to stranger lands than this. 


III. The School of Vallabha. Dasgupta begins 
his account of Vallabha’s philosophy with argu- 
ments taken from Vallabha’s Anubhasya on the 
first four brahma-siitras and from the commentary 
of Purusottama (born A.p. 1670) on Vallabha. 
From the comment on later sitras Dasgupta selects 
passages bearing on the nature of brahma (327- 
32) and on the categories (332-6). For the epis- 
temology of the school he draws on two works of 
Purusottama, the Prasthana-ratnikara and the 
Vadavali (336-46 and 358 ff.). 

The metaphysics of the school give a less favor- 
able impression than its theory of knowledge. This 
is perhaps because of a discrepancy of attitude be- 
tween different members of the school. We have 
bold paradoxes followed by timorous qualifications. 
Brahma and the world are identical (330 ; Purusot- 
tama). God can never be accused of partiality 
because it is not others whom He favors and dis- 
favors; it is Himself (348; Vallabha). But then 
we are taught that in the world the absolute bliss 
of brahma is temporarily obscured. It is here; 
simply it serves God’s purpose temporarily to pre- 
vent its being experienced (366-7; Vitthala). And 
we are taught that the individual soul is not omnis- 
cient because it is atomic. There is no difference 
(bheda; p. 348, note 1) between it and brahma 
(Vallabha). True, but it is not so large (366; 
Vitthala). 

The epistemology, on the other hand, shows 
undeniable merit, perhaps because Dasgupta uses 
a single author, Purusottama, as his source. Puru- 
sottama’s theory of knowledge is too complex to 
explain in a review, but it is interesting, both in 
itself and because of the way in which it adapts 
old Simkhya and Nyadya material to new purposes, 


IV. Caitanya and his Followers. As Dasgupta 
points out, little is known of Caitanya’s philoso- 
phy. He left no work behind and even the numer- 
ous works of his companions and followers deal 


more with his character and life than with his 
philosophical views. 

Dasgupta gives a very brief account of Cai- 
tanya’s life, remarking on the newness in Indian 
religion of Caitanya’s ecstatic emotionalism (389), 
He then uses the greatest part of this section to 
resume the Satsamdarbha, a work of Jiva Gosvami, 
Caitanya’s follower. The Satsamdarbha is a work 
of great extent including as its second chapter a 
commentary on the Bhagavata-purana. Its merits 
are high in psychological insight, especially in the 
analysis of bhakti. On the other hand, its em- 
phasis on the unthinkable, self-contradictory char- 
acter of God puts it at the extreme of illogicalism. 
The universal reality drives Jiva to deny logical 
necessity. 

Dasgupta’s volume ends with a brief account of 
Baladeva Vidyabhisana, the 18th century philoso- 
pher of Orissa. Baladeva is the only one of the 
Caitanya school, I believe, to have commented on 
the Brahma-siitras. According to Dasgupta Bala- 
deva’s views lie between those of Jiva Gosvami and 
Madhva. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Das- 
gupta’s volume is a source that all students of 
Indian philosophy must use. In view of its merits, 
its minor faults, although they are numerous, may 
be treated very briefly. 

Among these faults is the vagueness of refer- 
ences. One is never told what edition of an author 
is used; one is seldom told whether the source is 
printed or manuscript. Again, the volume suf- 
fers from a lack of balance. On page 30 it is 
noticed that the Bhdgavata refers to different 
schools of Samkhya which number their categories 
respectively as 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, 1%, 
25, and 26. On the two following pages the cate- 
gories making up each series are named in detail. 
But this is not enough; the whole account is re- 
peated on pages 45-7. Again, there are pages of 
unannotated bibliography that could be much 
more profitably consulted in Aufrecht. Finally, 
misprints and mislections abound. Some of these 
are so serious as to destroy the sense of a whole 
paragraph.” But all these are matters that may 
be forgiven. 





7 For example the following from page 134: ‘ With 
reference to sitra 21 of this topic, Vyasatirtha points 
out in his Tdtparyacandrika that, in opposing the sup- 
position that, since only inanimate things can be the 
cause of other immediate things, it is only prakrti that 
can be the cause of this immediate world; Vacaspati 
points out that in the occurrence of illusions through 
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What concerns me more deeply is a doubt that 
we have not here a history at all. My objection is 
really to the title of the work rather than to the 
work itself. Let me start with an example. 

On page 52 Dasgupta says: ‘This date of 
Madhva’s birth, Saka 1119 or a. D. 1197, has been 
accepted by Grierson and Krishnasvami Aiyar, 
and has not so far been challenged.’ Since Madhva 
lived for 79 years, this would give a.p. 1276 as 
the date of his death. Then on page 56 Dasgupta 
reproduces the traditional chronology whereby 
Madhva died in Saka 1126 (=a.p. 1204). 
Finally, on page 93 we are given the startling 
information that ‘ Padmanabha succeeded Madhva 
in the pontificate in A.D. 1197,’ and the early 
writers of the school are all dated by reference to 
this figure. 

Now, errors in absolute dating are not too seri- 
ous in a history if the sequence of events and ideas 
remains clear. But on this count also the fourth 
volume of Dasgupta’s history is unsatisfactory. It 
is quite impossible to determine from the exposi- 
tion of Madhva philosophy here given how much 
is due to Madhva, how much to Jayatirtha, how 
much to Vyasatirtha. Indeed, Dasgupta seems to 
be quite unconscious of historical development 
within the school. Thus, on page 63 he says, ‘ It 
is needless . . . for us to follow the whole argu- 
ment of Madhva’s Anuvydkhydna, as it will be 
dealt with as elaborated by Vyasatirtha, and on 
page 65, ‘It is unnecessary to enter into the Pra- 
panca-mithyatvanumana-khandana, U padhi-khan- 
dana and Mdydavdda-khandana, because the main 
subject-matter of these tracts has been dealt with 
in our treatment of Vyasatirtha’s Nydyamrta,’ It 
is unnecessary indeed from the point of view of 
one who will expound a philosophical system in its 
most perfect form, but from an historical point of 
view nothing could be more necessary. It is only 
by comparing Madhva’s arguments with those of 
his followers that one can observe the historical 
development of his school. 


It will have been noticed from this review that 
Dasgupta attaches great importance to the Madhva 
philosopher and logician Vyasatirtha. In the pre- 
face to this fourth volume Dasgupta speaks of 
Vyasatirtha as ‘standing almost unrivalled in the 


(innit 


illusory superimpositions without real change (vivarta) 
there is no condition that there should be any similarity 
between the basis of illusion (adhisthdna) and the illu- 
Sion imposed (dropya) on it.’ 


history of Indian thought.’ In the body of the 
book Dasgupta does much to substantiate his 
opinion. But nowhere in the section on Madhva 
and his followers is there any hint of Vyasatirtha’s 
date or even of his century. In the section on 
Vallabha, among a large number of men with whom 
Vallabha met or argued, Vyasatirtha is inciden- 
tally mentioned (371). But no reference at all 
is given for this information. 

The question of Vyasatirtha’s date is of con- 
siderable historical importance, for we have two 
brilliant schools of logic in the last period of 
Indian philosophy, one in Bengal and one in the 
South. The two schools, although opposed in 
basic doctrines, show many similarities of tech- 
nique. Between these schools the historian should 
show antecedence, should argue the question of 
mutual influence and should compare intellectual 
accomplishment. 

Finally, philosophy is only one product of 
human culture. Granted it is necessary for ease 
of instruction to separate it temporarily from 
other human products, even to separate a single 
system from all others and to study it within its 
own frame, still it is the duty of the historian 
of philosophy to replace these systems in their 
cultural framework. Here I express my own atti- 
tude, which I realize may not be universally 
shared. It seems to me, for example, that the 
Caitanya philosophers of Bengal can be under- 
stood historically only when we connect them with 
other products of the 15th-16th century Hindu 
renascence in Northeast India: the increasing 
liberalism of Muslim kings, the rise of a Hindu 
middle class, the importation of ritual and logic 
from the sheltered retreat of Mithila, the religious 
revivalism with its sankirtans in which whole vil- 
lages took part—in short all the parallel products 
of a single underlying cultural change. Of these 
parallel products one will find not a whisper in 
this volume. But this is a matter of general ap- 
proach. Whatever one’s feeling here may be, there 
remain basic faults of historiography in Das- 
gupta’s volume: in chronology, sequence, and 
coordination. 

The foregoing remarks could not be raised had 
Dasgupta chosen a different title, The Systems of 
Indian Philosophy, say, or An Encyclopedia of 
Indian Philosophy. Again, they are here offered 
in order to indicate the nature of Dasgupta’s work, 
not to detract from its undoubted merits. The 
history of Indian philosophy and the elucidation of 
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Indian philosophical systems are two different 
tasks, of which tke one is as valuable and as dif- 
ficult to perform as the other. Dasgupta has 
chosen the first for his title; at the second he has 
had probably more success than any man now 
living. 

This fourth volume brings Dasgupta’s work 
near completion. He has announced his intention 


of writing a fifth and final volume if his health 
permits. The thought that it must be many years 
before his equal arises in the knowledge of San- 
skrit philosophy will lead all Indianists to hope 
that his intentions may be fulfilled. 


DanieL H. H. INGALts 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





A History of Sanskrit Literature. Classical period. 
Editor: S. N. Daseupra. Vol. I. S. N. Das- 
cupTa (Preface, Introduction, History of 
Alamkara Literature, and Editor’s Notes) 
and 8. K. Dr (History of Kavya Literature). 
Pp. exxx + 834. Calcutta: Catcutta UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1947. 


Since Moriz Winternitz’s lamented death in 
1937, Sanskritists have wondered whether A His- 
tory of Indian Literature (vol. 1, 1927; vol. 2, 
1933; published by the University of Calcutta), 
the translation and revision of the first two vol- 
umes of his Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, 
would be completed by the publication in Calcutta 
of the third volume. We are now informed that 
the translation ‘had only advanced but little’ (x), 
and that the hoped-for volume will not appear. 
Its place is to be taken by a two-volume work, of 
which the first volume, on kaévya and alamkara, is 
now being reviewed, and of which the second 
volume, ‘to deal with other Technical Sciences,’ 
is promised (xi). 

The volume consists of five ‘books.’ Of these, 
book II, Kavya (1-512), is by Dr. S. K. De, the 
distinguished writer on the Hindu theory of 
poetics, the history of Sanskrit literature, and 
Sanskrit poetry. His account is given in seven 
chapters— Origins and Characteristics (1-68), 
From Aésvaghosa to Kalidisa (69-117), Kalidasa 
(118-55), Successors of Kalidasa in Poetry (156- 
99), Successors of Kalidasa in Prose and Drama 
(200-303), The Later Decadent Poetry and Prose 
(304-440), The Later Decadent Drama (441-512). 
On this broad canvas we find what we have learned 
to expect from this scholar—an impeccable scholar- 
ship combined with the rare ability to write of the 
qualities of Sanskrit authors and literature with 
genuine taste and a feeling for literary universals. 
Such literary histories as those of Keith, Winter- 


nitz, and Krishnamachariar have been concerned 
mainly with the history. This Dr. De provides 
too, with the widest possible command of the 
scholarly literature. But he relegates it to his 
footnotes and usually refers to the pertinent spe- 
cial monographs and articles for arguments on 
chronology. His chief concern is to provide the 
literary evaluations which have long been a de- 
sideratum in full-fledged treatments of Sanskrit 
literature * and which could be expected only from 
an Indian scholar of extremely wide reading in 
Sanskrit and in other major literatures. This, of 
course, does not mean either an undiscriminating 
praise of all the kavya that has ever been written, 
or a Western-induced distaste for kavya produc- 
tions where their standards deviate widely from 
the theory, practice, and taste of the West. His 
evaluations strike anyone who has some knowledge 
of kavya as sound, sympathetic, and likely to pos- 
sess lasting value no matter how much day-by-day 
tastes may change. All this is couched in an 
English style for which one must feel the greatest 
admiration. Dr. De achieves a richness of texture 
that matches his subject; it stems from our own 
classical tradition and in these days is seldom 
handled with the ease and balance, depth and cor- 
rectness that Dr. De displays. 

Of the remaining four books, three are by Dr. 
Dasgupta. Book I (i-cxxx) is chiefly made up ot 
a long introduction which treats of a miscellany of 
general topics. In spite of some interesting dis- 
cussion, the loose construction of this introduction 
makes it bewildering rather than enlightening. 

Book III, History of Alamkara (513-610), 
seems a competent enough short outline of the 
subject, but has been made somewhat forbidding 
by the almost unrelieved presentation of technical 





1This judgment, I think, is valid in spite of Keith’s 
professed aim, ‘to pay due attention to the literary 
qualities of the Kavya,’ in A History of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture vii (1920). 
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minutiae in Sanskrit phraseology rather than in 
translation. We must regret that the volume was 
not planned with a greater uniformity of method 
and purpose. Dr. De’s presentation of Sanskrit 
literature in terms that will carry enlightenment 
and conviction to the non-Sanskritist as well as to 
the Sanskritist might have been accompanied by 
a similar treatment of Hindu literary theory—and 
no one would have been better qualified to write 
such an account than Dr. De himself. 


Book IV, Editor’s Notes (610-776), contains a 
great deal of detailed discussion on many of the 
poets and their works. It is another sign of lack 
of unified planning that much that is given here 
duplicates material given in the footnotes to Book 
II. Even worse, the two authors frequently hold 
widely diverse positions on the points treated; 
e.g. on the relative chronology of Asvaghosa and 
Kalidasa, on the dating of Vallabhadeva’s Sub- 
hasitavali (413, 538 f.), on the question of Bhasa. 
The positions taken in Book II usually seem to be 
better based than those of Book IV; in fact, the 
author of Book II always takes account of a wider 
range of scholarly literature than does the other. 
We must regretfully conclude that Dr. Dasgupta, 
highly competent though he is in the history of 
Indian philosophy, is in this volume not thor- 
oughly at home. 

Book V, Index (777-833), is a really shocking 
thing to find in so important a work. We may 
grant that it is possible to construct a unified 
index made up of the names of Sanskrit authors 
and works on the one hand, and of English words 


(‘amorous,’ ‘anthology,’ ‘ Buddhism,’ etc.) and 
Western proper names and book titles on the 
other ; it is, however, wiser not to try it. But why, 
after a number of centuries of common practice 
in indexing Western personal names, should A. A. 
Fiihrer be the first entry in the index, followed 
by A. A. Macdonell, A. A. Maria Sharpe, A. 
Banerji Sastri, A. Barth, Abbé J. A. Dubois, etc. ? 
In the alphabetical position A. B. Keith, there are 
11 page references, and under Keith 50 others, 
with cross references from one form of the name 
to the other. Not all authors, however, are thus 
provided with two cross-indexed entries, and 
usually it is impossible to find the name unless 
one already knows the initials. The names of 
modern Indian authors are indeed difficult to 
index, but when, as so often, they have westernized 
their style (e.g., P. V. Kane, K. L. V. Sastri), 
there is no object in treating them any differently 
from Westerners. In this index they are treated 
in the same way as Westerners—but it is the 
wrong way for both. 

It is with regret that I have felt that I must 
point out the faults of this volume. It is, however, 
a work of importance, even of the first importance, 
for what Dr. De has accomplished in his account 
of kavya. For this, every Sanskritist must have 
it at his elbow constantly while he reads the works 
of this great literature, and any non-Sanskritist 
interested in world literatures must go to it for 
the literary evaluation that he will find nowhere 
else, 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Padumavati. A Linguistic Study of the 16th Cen- 
tury Hindi (Avadhi). By LaksHmi Duar. 
Pp. xiv-+ 341. London: Luzac aNnp Co., 
1949. 


The Padumavati, composed by Malik Muham- 
mad Jayasi during the middle of the 16th century 
in Avadhi (or old Baiswari), the dialect of East- 
ern Hindi most frequently employed in composi- 
tion at that time, is of great interest and import- 
ance not only for the linguistic data it contains 
but also as a poetic creation illustrative of the 
literary art of that period. 

The present edition, while a continuation of a 


previous investigation initiated by Grierson,* 
utilizes a fresh and independent approach. Based 
on six manuscripts and one edited work, it con- 
sists of four parts: a grammatical study, the 
edited text, an English translation, and a glossary 
with comparative and etymological references to 
the language of Guru Nanak and Tulsi Das, who 
can be considered as contemporaries of Malik 
Muhammad. Two appendices follow: the first, A, 

describes the manuscripts consulted (of the six, 
five are written in the Persian Nasta’ligq and one in 





1See George A. Grierson, Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal 62 (1893). 1. 127-210, George A. Grier- 
son and Sudhikara Dvivédi, The Padumawati of Mélik 
Muhammad Jaisi (Bibliotheca Indica, work 135, 1896- 
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Nagari; the edited text is in Nagari) ; the second, 
B, lists the lines which have been found to be 
metrically faulty. 

This work is a valuable contribution to modern 
Indo-Aryan linguistic studies. Of especial useful- 
ness will prove to be the grammatical study and 
the glossary. The grammatical study gives no 
separate section to syntax, though references to 
syntactic constructions are made. Its utility would 


1911), and George A. Grierson, The Modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindustan (Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Caleutta, 1889), 15-8. 





have been enhanced if, wherever any such remark 
is made, specific reference had been given to the 
place of occurrence in the text. 

The high costs of printing have prevented the 
publication of the full text and translation. (No 
single critical edition nor adequate translation of 
the complete poem has yet appeared.) It is hoped 
that the author may in the near future be enabled 
to make available the complete results of this 
study. 


ERNEST BENDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume: a Vol- 
ume of Indological Studies. Pp. xxviii + 522, 
3 plates. Madras: Apyar Liprary, 1946. 


Acharya Dhruva Smaraka Grantha (Acharya 
Dhruva Commemoration Volume), Parts II 
and III, Pp.vi+ 190, 1 plate; vi + 262, 
9 plates. Ahmedabad: Gusarat VipyA-SABHA 
(GusJARAT VERNACULAR SocIETY), 1946. 


Shri K. M. Munshi Diamond Jubilee Volume— 
Part I. (Bharatiya Vidya, vol. IX, 1948.) 
Pp. x + 378, 1 plate. Bombay: BHARATIYA 
VipyA BHAVAN, 1949. 

Homage to Vaisali. Edited by J. C. Maruur and 
YocrnpRA MisHra. Pp.x -+ 195, 6 plates. 
Vaisali, Bihar: VAISALI SANGH, 1948. 


Sir William Jones. Bicentenary of his Birth, 
Commemoration Volume, 1746-1946. Pp. xi 
+ 173, 12 plates. Calcutta: Roya As1atic 
Society OF BENGAL, 1948. 


It is only the fortunately circumstanced Indo- 
logical library that possesses in full the long list 
of congratulatory and commemoration volumes 
that have been published in India in recent years. 
The following items are not a complete bibliog- 
raphy, but may be useful: Commemorative Essays 
presented to Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
(Poona, 1917); Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volumes — Orientalia (Calcutta, 1922, 
1925, 1927); Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume 
(Patna, 1926-8); Dr. Modi Memorial Volume 
(Bombay, 1930); Commemorative Essays pre- 
sented to Sir George Abraham Grierson (Lahore, 
1933-6; published in the periodical Indian Lin- 





guistics as Vols. II-VI, though these are rather 
parts 1-5 of one volume and are also labelled as 
such; MM. Gaurisamkar Hiracand Ojha Volume 
(Allahabad, 1933); MM. MHaraprasad  Sastri 
Memorial Volume (Calcutta, 1933) ; Commemora- 
tive Essays presented to Professor Kashinath 
Bapuji Pathak (Poona, 1934; Government Ori. 
ental Series, Class B, No. 7); MM. Kuppuswami 
Sastri Commemoration Volume (Madras, 1935); 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration 
Volume (Madras, 1936); Vijayanagara Sexcen- 
tenary Commemoration Volume (Dharwar, 1936) ; 
Jha Commemoration Volume (Poona, 1937 ; Poona 
Oriental Series, 39); Sardesai Commemoration 
Volume (Bombay, 1938); A Volume of Eastern 
and Indian Studies presented to Prof. F. W. 
Thomas (Bombay, 1939; New Indian Antiquary, 
Extra Series 1) ; A Volume of Indian and Iranian 
Studies presented to Sir E. Denison Ross (Bombay, 
1939; New Indian Antiquary, Extra Series II); 
Woolner Commemoration Volume (Lahore, 1940; 
Mehar Chand Lachhman Das Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series, 8); D. R. Bhandarkar Volume (Calcutta, 
1940) ; A Volume of Studies in Indology presented 
to Prof. P. V. Kane (Poona, 1941) ; Silver Jubilee 
Volume, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
1917-1942 (Poona, 1942; Annals of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. 23) ; B. C. 
Law Volume, Parts I and II (Calcutta, 1945; 
Poona, 1946); Bharata-Kaumudi— Studies in 
Indology in honour of Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, 
Parts I and II (Allahabad, 1945, 1947). Few 
Sanskrit scholars will have access to all these 
(except in some libraries in India and England), 
some will be able to add a few more titles, and, 
I make bold to guess, some do not know all these. 
One does not begrudge the honor done to the 
scholars to whom the volumes were dedicated, nor 
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gould one want the many scholarly contributions 
in the volumes to have gone unpublished. Yet it 
is permissible to complain that all scholars find 
this type of publication impossible to keep up with, 
and that librarians too cannot keep up with the 
flood. We in the West have not been guiltless in 
the matter; we have, however, I think, seen the 
practice of publishing Festschrifts for what it is— 
a nuisance—and begun to reform our ways. The 
only really manageable volumes of this kind are 
those that are published as part of a well-known 
series Or aS One or more issues of a regularly ap- 
pearing journal, and, to be fair, some of those 
listed in this paragraph fall into these two cate- 
gories, the Pathak, Jha, Thomas, Ross, and Wool- 
ner volumes into the former, the BORI Jubilee 
Volume into the latter; + the Munshi volume listed 
at the head of this review also appears as one 
volume of a regular journal. But, having relieved 
what I think is a pardonable feeling of exaspera- 
tion, I must hasten to add my congratulations to 
the recipients of the first three volumes reviewed 
and to join them in enjoyment of the contents of 
the volumes. 

It is impossible in the restricted space at my 
disposal even to list the papers here published— 
52 in Dr. Kunhan Raja’s volume, 28 in Part III 
of the Acharya Dhruva volume (Part II is in the 
main taken up with articles of personal reminis- 
cence and with a few general papers), 30 in Part I 
of the Munshi Jubilee Volume. 

I should not pretend that all the contributions 
published in these volumes are of the highest im- 
portance ; papers in Festschrift volumes seldom are 
all on the same level. Nevertheless, there are im- 
portant papers here, and Indologists cannot afford 
to neglect the volumes, less they miss things of 
interest to them in their own special studies. At 
the risk of being invidious, I shall list a few papers 
in which I took special interest, knowing full well 
that others will he of equal interest to other readers. 

In the Kunhan Raja volume, W. Norman 
Brown’s King Trasadasyu as a Divine Incarnation 
(38-43) is an examination of RV 4.42. K. Goda 





*The periodical Indian Linguistics has appeared so 
irregularly that the Grierson volume hardly falls into 
either class. I have not listed Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, vol. 5 (1937), dedicated to 
A. K. Coomaraswamy on his sixtieth birthday, since it 
1s a journal issue; and yet, unfortunately, the offprints 
irom this volume leave one completely in the dark about 
the bibliographical facts. 


Varma continues his publications in Dravidian 
linguistics with Studies in Coorg Vowels (418-22). 
P. V. Kane writes on Vedic Mantras and Legends 
in the Puranas (5-8). H. G. Narahari reexamines 
in very sane fashion Allusions in the Rgveda to 
the Doctrine of Transmigration (336-48). 

In the Acharya Dhruva volume, Part III, M. R. 
Majumdar, Gujarati Secular Paintings of Kaka- 
ruta and Citraprasna (165-72), and N. C. Mehta, 
A New Document of Gujarati Painting (173-82), 
add to our knowledge of the Western Indian, or 
Gujarati, school of Painting. C. Kunhan Raja’s 
The Description of Dasaratha in the Raghuvamsa 
(105-20) is an interesting literary study, if not 
entirely convincing as a piece of textual criticism. 


Among the contents of the Munshi volume are 
a literary study of Vikramorvasiyam, Act IV (62- 
80) by S. S. Bhawe, a study by S. K. De of The 
Curtain in Ancient Indian Theatre (125-31), and 
P. E. Dumont’s A Note on Mahabharata 1. 224. 12 
(174-9). 

The Vaisali volume, unlike the first three works, 
is not a collection of reports of new research, but 
tather a ‘symposium’ of articles, translations, etc., 
setting forth the past history of the city of Vaisali, 
the birthplace of Mahavira, the last Jain savior. 
Of the 36 articles, 22 are in English and 14 in 
Hindi. The several appendixes contain, along with 
an association interested in the antiquities of the 
area and in the welfare of its villages. It is this 
association that is responsible for the present vol- 
ume, which, incidentally, is a good piece of print- 
ing and a credit to the Allahabad Law Journal 
Press. 


The final volume is a belated part of the cele- 
brations of the bicentenary of Sir William Jones’s 
birth, the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal having 
held its celebrations in 1946 along with many other 
societies. Civil disturbances in Calcutta and lack 
of paper explain the delay. Nearly half of the 
volume is made up of messages sent to the Society 
at the time of its celebrations (1-79). The re- 
mainder seems to be made up of addresses delivered 
during the celebrations, most of them in appre- 
ciation of Jones’s achievements or giving sum- 
maries of work done or projected in various fields 
of Indological and Oriental studies. Most impor- 
tant is the final, one-paragraph item (167) in 
which it is announced by Kshetresachandra Chatto- 
padhyay that a ‘variorum edition’ of the four 
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recensions of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, based on the 
manuscripts, is to be undertaken under the So- 
ciety’s auspices, along with whatever other critical 
studies are needed as preliminaries to this edition. 
It is devoutly to be desired that the undertaking 
will come to a successful issue. It, along with 
Sukthankar’s Mahabharata and Kosambi’s Bhar- 


trhari and whatever other critical handling of the 
old texts is accomplished by India’s scholars, yi] 
be a token of the new, independent India’s cop. 
tinuing concern for the achievements of her great 
past. 


M. B. EMENzEav 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





A Short History of Chinese Philosophy. By FunG 
Yu-LAN. Edited by Derk Boppg. New York: 
THe MacmILttaAn Company, 1948. xvii + 
368 pp. 


In the twenty-five centuries since Confucius, the 
Chinese have produced some of the world’s great 
philosophies. Many of these writings have been 
translated, some over and over again. Most of 
these translations have, however, been unsatisfac- 
tory; for, until an even slightly complicated phi- 
losophy has been adequately analyzed, only a tech- 
nically trained philosopher can understand that 
philosophy properly. For philosophy is different 
from other disciplines, requiring special study 
before one can work in it. Sinologs who are also 
philosophers have been rare indeed. 

Until this book, there has been no adequate 
conspectus of Chinese philosophy in any occidental 
language. This situation has been very unfortu- 
nate, because, without a knowledge of a country’s 
philosophy, it is impossible to understand that 
country. Until the first volume of Hu Shih’s 
Jung-guo Je-hsiie Da-gang (Outlines of Chinese 
Philosophy) appeared in 1919 (this work has 
never been completed), Chinese histories of phi- 
losophy were like European histories before 
Hegel—mere repertories of curious opinions, un- 
related to one another. Forke, being a sinologist 
rather than a philosopher, in his Geschichte der 
chinesischen Philosophie, followed this Chinese 
practise. Professor Fung combines a knowledge of 
Chinese and occidental philosophy with a thorough 
training in occidental philosophic methods (he re- 
ceived a Ph. D. in philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1923). We have here an unusual and 
important work. 

In 1934, there appeared his Jung-guo Je-hsiie 
Shzh (History of Chinese philosophy), in two 
volumes, written for Chinese readers. It has re- 
mained the outstanding work of its sort. A sup- 
plementary volume appeared later. A translation 


of the first volume by Professor Bodde appeared 
in 1937. Unfortunately this translation has been 
difficult and at times impossible to obtain. (Bodde 
has recently also translated the second volume, but 
it has not yet been published.) This work is long, 
because it is properly documented by many and 
long quotations. It also contains long Chinese 
interpretations of these passages, which the Occi- 
dental reader does not need, since an English 
translation is itself an interpretation. So Bodde’s 
translation, being faithful to the original, is prolix, 
difficult to read, and too lengthy for most readers. 
In the present work, Fung and Bodde have con- 
densed these two long volumes into one, added the 
corrections from the third and supplementary 
volume, and put the whole into English. In Dr. 
Bodde, Fung has found an excellent translator, 
advisor, and editor. There is no other book that 
so well expounds the intricacies of Chinese phi- 
losophy and, more important still, the filiation of 
its various strands. For example, it summarizes 
Neo-Confucianism as a synthesis of Confucianism, 
Buddhism, philosophical Taoism, and _ religious 
Taoism (p. 321), an analysis whose truth is evi- 
denced by a careful account of Chinese philo- 
sophical development. 

Excellent as the book is in general, it is not 
without flaws. Among the ancient philosophers, 
Fung is best in treating those with whom he is in 
sympathy, such as the Lao Tzu, Chuang Tzu, and 
Mencius. The book is weak in its discussion of 
those with whom he disagrees, especially Mo Tzu, 
the Mohists, and Hsiin Tzu. In particular he 
fails lamentably to do justice to Mo Tzu. Mencius 
took from Mo Tzu many of his best ideas that he 
did not get from Confucius, and did not acknowl- 
edge their source, as for example, the dependence 
of the people’s moral conduct upon economic condi- 
tions, the importance of the common people in a 
state, his opposition to war, and his guarded at- 
tempt to broaden the earlier Confucian graded 
love (Mencius, VII, A, xlvi; IV, B, xxviii, 2-4). 
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Neo-Confucianism made Mencius such a high 
authority and Mencius pilloried Mo Tzu so effec- 
tively that it is still impossible for anyone brought 
up in the N eo-Confucian tradition to do justice to 
Mo-Tzu. 

The book is especially good in treating the Neo- 
Taoists, the Buddhist philosophers, and the Neo- 
Confucians. The chapter on Buddhism is, I fear 
too short. Obviously its purpose is to prepare the 
reader for Neo-Confucianism. But, for their own 
sake, these original Chinese Buddhist philosophers 
need a fuller treatment. There are also lacking 
discussions of important philosophical historical 
events, such as the downfall of Confucianism at 
the end of the Later Han period. Perhaps how- 
ever it is unfair to expect everything in a mere 
summary of a long history. 

The editor has faced, usually successfully, one 
of the most difficult problems, that of using the 
same English word for the same Chinese one in a 
succession of philosophies. In the past, each 
translator has done as he liked, with the result 
that sometimes it has seemed as if philosophers 
who actually continually criticize each other, such 
as the Lao-Tzu and the early Confucians, had not 
even known about each other! Bodde has achieved 
many excellent translations of terms. With one 
of them I am however in profound disagreement— 
the common contemporary translation for Con- 
fucius’ central virtue, jen, as ‘ human-heartedness.’ 
This translation is justified only by what is plainly 
a pun in the mouth of Confucius (Analects, ITI, 
iii; VIII, x). Mencius twice uses jen in the same 
manner (Mencius, VI, A, xi, 1; VII, B, xvi). 
But what does ‘human-heartedness’ mean? Is 
murder, lust, or any immorality alien to the human 
heart? The contrast would seem to be with ani- 
mals. Animals are not moral, so that ‘ human- 
heartedness’ is not even a virtue, but the quality 
of being both moral and immoral. As a virtue, 
‘human-heartedness’ is colorless and literally 
meaningless. Confucius defined jen as ‘love’ (ai, 


Analects, XII, xxii). Legge’s translation ‘ benevo- 
lence’ or ‘ graded benevolent love’ (my usage) is 
much better. The reason Confucius used jen 
rather than ai for this virtue is probably the same 
as that for which the New Testament uses dydry 
rather than épws—he did not like the sexual con- 
notation of the latter. Even Bodde cannot avoid 
using ‘love’ for jen. On p. 70, he translates it as 
‘human-heartedness’ but on the very next page 
he uses ‘ love’ and interprets it (p. 72) as ‘ graded 
love”! 

The book may be complimented on its English 
style. It reads easily and intelligibly. That is an 
achievement with a Chinese original. The index 
is full and excellent. Bodde has done his editing 
well. Once however he slips. He constantly uses 
‘ Hsiang-Kuo’ for ‘ Hsiang Hsiu and Kuo Hsiang’ 
(p. 220), but, on p. 225, instead of the similar 
Chinese phrase ‘ Lao-Chuang,’ he writes ‘ Lao Tzu 
and Chuang Tzu,’ while in the very next sentence 
he writes the literal Chinese ‘ Hsiang-Kuo’ for 
these two philosophers. I do not like Chinese 
idioms in English, for they are really pidgin. 
Apart from my likings, however, should not a 
translator be systematic and consistent in his 
usage ? 

This book is satisfactory only for the non-sino- 
logical reader. It contains no Chinese characters, 
so that the interpretations given here cannot be 
checked. It cannot document its theses except by 
translations that are themselves interpretations. 
Such documentation is not however its purpose. 
That work is done in Fung’s longer three-volume 
history of Chinese philosophy. The sinologist 
needs that Chinese work and its English transla- 
tion. The full translation of Fung’s longer book 
is hence even more necessary now that an abridg- 
ment has been issued. Excellent as this book is, 
no careful student of Chinese philosophy can be 
satisfied without Bodde’s still missing translation. 


Homer H. Duss 
OxFoRD UNIVERSITY 
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Topics in Chinese Literature. By JAMES HicH- 
TOWER. Pp.ix+ 130. Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies, Vol. III. Cambridge: 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY Press, 1950. $3.00. 


Topics in Chinese History. By LIEN-SHENG YANG. 
Pp. ix + 5%. Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies, Vol. IV. Cambridge: Harvarp 
University Press, 1950. $2.00. 


Though a fair amount of Chinese literature has 
been translated into Western languages, its scien- 
tific study in the West has only begun. For this 
reason the publication of Topics in Chinese Litera- 
ture is a particularly happy event. Its fifteen 
chapters contain brief and lucid descriptions, 
probably the best yet available in English, on 
fifteen main genres of Chinese literature, ranging 
from ‘The Classics’ to ‘The Literary Revolution.’ 
Each is followed by a bibliography of studies on 
the subject by Chinese, Japanese, and Western 
scholars, together with a selective list of transla- 
tions into Western languages. The whole book is 
concluded by a detailed index. 

Not being a specialist on Chinese literature, the 
reviewer is poorly qualified to comment on Pro- 
fessor Hightower’s overall analysis and classifica- 
tion. He would question, however, whether the 
eonversations in the Mencius are quite as unhis- 
torical as the author suggests on p. 10, or whether 
all the Shih chi’s biographies merit the appella- 
tion ‘ Fictional Biography’ given them on p. 20. 
Certainly this term does not apply to the Ching 
K‘o biography, the reviewer’s English translation 
of which is one of the translations listed by Pro- 
fessor Hightower beneath this title. Thus regard- 
ing the central episode in this biography — the 
attempted assassination of the Ch‘in First Em- 
peror —we are explicitly told by the Shih chi 
author that he derived his account of it from the 
two associates of a man who had been one of its 
actual participants.? 

There are a few unimportant misprints and 
other errors: the Ch‘un Ch‘iu period began in 
722, not 721 (p. 3); the examination system was 
abolished in 1905, not 1908 (p. 104) ; ‘Genus’ is a 
misprint for ‘Gems’ (p. 71), and ‘ layed’ for ‘laid’ 
(p. 106, bottom); Chinese characters for Shih 





* See Bodde, Statesman, Patriot, and General in Ancient 
China (New Haven, 1940), pp. 37, 41. 





Ming and Yang Shuo have been inadvertently 
omitted from the Index; inasmuch as the reviewer's 
HJAS article on Kan Pao and his Sou-shen-chj 
has been listed on p. 77, it would have seemed 
consistent to have also listed his sequel on the same 
subject (JAOS 62. 305-8). 

Topics in Chinese History contains the lecture 
outlines, bibliographical notes, and reading assign- 
ments, for what must be a fascinating course given 
by Professor Yang at Harvard. Topics covered 
during the first term include government and lav, 
land systems and tax systems, population and 
social classes, family and clan, conquest and ex- 
pansion, and the city as an institution in Chinese 
civilization. Those of the second term include 
bibliography and general reference, dynastic and 
other histories, the classics, archaeological mate- 
rials and old documents, religion and philosophy, 
and literature and fine arts. 

In matters of bibliography most reviewers can- 
not resist the temptation of making additional sug- 
gestions. This reviewer wonders, for example, why 
bibliographical notes are supplied only for the first 
and fifth, and not the other four topics, discussed 
during the first term. In the section on law (p. 16), 
Professor Yang lists Staunton’s translation of the 
Ch‘ing code, but omits the two-volume Manuel du 
code chinois by Guy Boulais (Shanghai, 1923-24). 
Likewise, in his ‘ Miscellaneous’ section imme- 
diately below, he lists Mayers’ The Chinese Gov- 
ernment, but not H. S. Brunnert and V. V. 
Hagelstrom’s Present Day Political Organization 
of China (Shanghai, 1912). On p. 32, where the 
Han shu is treated, it is strange indeed to find no 
reference to the two-volume translation of Han 
shu 1-10 by H. H. Dubs. Also striking is the com- 
plete omission of the Ch‘ing shih kao, which 
might well have been discussed on p. 38 at the 
end of the section on the dynastic histories. The 
section on religion and philosophy (pp. 49-53) 
deals with several important topics, but disregards 
others, such as the New Text school or Neo- 
Confucianism. 

These two volumes—both of them handsomely 
printed from varitype—are, like their predecessors 
in the same series, valuable aids for the study of 
Chinese civilization. It is to be hoped that they 
will be followed by others. 

Derk BobbE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Japanese Wood-block Prints. By Suizuya Fust- 
KAKE, D. Litt., 2nd edition revised and en- 
larged, 197 pp. with 8 color plates, 16 mono- 
chrome plates and numerous illustrations in 
text. Index. Tourist Library No. 10. 
[Tokyo]: JAPAN TRAVEL Bureau, 1949. 


This book though a second edition is in reality 
a new book on Japanese prints since over half of 
the text is not in the 1938 edition published by 
the Board of Tourist Industry. That volume, 
scarcely more than a pamphlet, dealt rather cur- 
sorily with the early Japanese print artists with 
a very brief glance at some of the later and con- 
temporary artists. In this revision the author, 
basing his researches on the William C. Hartnett 
collection, before its removal to the United States, 
expands his study to include practically all the 
Japanese and foreign artists in Japan using the 
technique up to 1949. As it is the only book in 
English, or for that matter in any European lan- 
guage, to survey the contemporary field, it merits 
our interest until a better study appears. 

The book is divided into two parts, one dealing 
with the pre-Meiji period, the other with the Meiji 
and post-Meiji periods. An appendix gives the 
Japanese era names and dates, short biographical 
sketches of the main pre-Meiji artists, and a short 
checklist of books. This list is not very good as 
it contains no European language publications 
later than 1933, but no doubt this is simply a re- 
print, excusable in view of recent history. 

Dr. Fujikake begins his study of the pre-Meiji 
prints with the early black and white ones of the 
eleventh century dealing with Buddhist subjects 
and the twelfth century genre prints (in fan 
shape) of the Hokekyo in Shitennoji Temple, 
Osaka (p. 12), as well as some scroll prints of 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. At the 
end of that century (1590), European Jesuits 
introduced copperplate engraving but this had no 
effect on Japanese art. Then Dr. Fujikake shows 
that Iwasa Matahei cannot be considered as the 
founder of Ukiyoe, but that the school grew out 
of the life of the common people of Edo in the 
seventeenth century. He traces the familiar de- 
velopment of Ukiyoe prints from Hishikawa 
Moronobu through the invention of the two color 
print in 1730 (its commercial use began about ten 
years later), the three color print of 1750, and 
the polychrome print of 1764. The work of 
Harunobu, the Shuncho school of actor prints, of 


Kiyonaga, Sharaku, Utamaro, Hokusai and Hiro- 
shige are briefly brought out. 

In the second part of his book Dr. Fujikake 
begins with the work of Kiyochika who was the 
first Meiji Ukiyoe artist to use European shadows 
as a consistent element of his designs. His pro- 
ductions and that of his two followers, plus the 
excellent reproductive prints of paintings made 
for Kokka, are what saved the Ukiyoe woodcut 
technique from extinction during the Meiji era, 
and formed a firm technical basis for Hashimoto 
Goyo and others to work on during the Taisho era 
(1912-1925) and later. Western influence during 
the Edo period had been an exotic element; in post 
Meiji times it was strongly felt in both theory 
and technique. Western perspective and light and 
shade become accepted commonplaces, and the 
nineteenth century Western theory that the print 
artist should design, engrave, and print his own 
plates, was accepted by quite a number of artists 
in preference to the old team of designer, engraver, 
and printer, guided by a publisher (p. 70). 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the contemporary artists. Starting with 
the Tokyo artists whose style is based on the tradi- 
tional Ukiyoe, plus a few who worked abroad, Dr. 
Fujikake continues with those working in the 
traditional Kyoto style, and foreign artists in 
Japan working under the influence of Japanese 
art. In addition two groups—the magazines and 
the associations formed by print artists—led to 
the formation of new schools in which an artist 
makes his print from start to finish himself, thus 
freeing himself from any commercial limitations 
imposed by the publisher. It is here that Dr. 
Fujikake’s study becomes a mere catalogue of 
artists and their works with no attempt at any 
stylistic analysis. However the brief biographical! 
sketches and the illustrations should be a help to 
those wishing to explore their artistic values fur- 
ther in the print collections of the Toledo Museum 
of Art, and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
As this reviewer has seen neither collection he 
feels incompetent to pass judgment on Dr. Fuji- 
kake’s choice of illustrations, other than to note 
that they are plentiful and large enough to get 
some visual idea of the prints themselves. This 
book then while inadequate in artistic evaluation 
marks a pioneer effort in a new field of Japanese 
art certainly worth further exploration. 


JoHN E. McCay 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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Grundziige einer vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Bantusprachen. By Cart MeInuort. 2nd 
revised edition. Pp. 236. Hamburg: Eckarpr 
u. MEssTorFF, 1948. 


This posthumously published volume is the 
second edition of a work which first appeared in 
1906. There has been much rearrangement of 
detail and some new sections, notably one on deri- 
vational processes. Syntax, which in the first edi- 
tion was treated in a few pages, now receives a 
much expanded treatment. In spite of these 
changes, the present edition resembles the earlier 
one in essentials, and even in many minor details. 
The subject treated is the comparative morphology 
and syntax of the Bantu languages, while the 
companion volume Grundriss einer Lautlehre der 
Bantusprachen (2nd edition, 1910) is devoted to 
phonology. 

The present edition is divided into three sec- 
tions, Formenlehre, Wortbildungslehre, and Satz- 
lehre, corresponding, though only roughly, to 
inflectional morphology, derivational morphology, 
and syntax. The correspondence is a vague one, 
since Meinhof has no criteria for determining 
where a particular formation belongs. The ar- 
rangement uses traditional categories whether they 
fit Bantu or not. Thus the Formenlehre is divided 
into the usual parts of speech. The section con- 
cerned with prepositions has only one paragraph, 
entitled Ersatz der Pripositionen! In this, and 
as we shall see in other respects, half a century 
of linguistic progress, and the lively discussions 
on Bantu structure carried on by Doke and others, 
has left Meinhof quite unaffected ! 

Beyond Meinhof’s inability to understand Bantu 
structure through other than Indo-European eyes, 
there are perhaps graver objections which must 
be raised against Meinhof’s actual reconstructions 
in the field of morphology and syntax. 

Meinhof seems to assume that the Bantu ances- 
tral language had no such morphophonemic alter- 
nations (‘irregularities’) as existing languages. 
For example, he believes that there must be a 
single basic form for each personal pronoun, It 
never occurs to him that the various series of 
pronouns, subject, object, possessive, and inde- 
pendent, could have differed from each other in 
Proto-Bantu just as they do in many living lan- 
guages. Hence he strives to reduce all of these 
forms to a single hypothetical original. This re- 


sults in etymological ‘ explanations’ reminiscent 





of the earliest days of Indo-European speculations 
concerning the origin of grammatical elements, 

As an example of his procedure, let us take the 
second person singular pronoun. A reconstruction 
based on the evidence of hundreds of languages 
would show, I believe, the following forms: inde. 
pendent pronoun *ywe, subject *u, object *ku, pos- 
sessive *ko.1 Meinhof, however, assumes that all 
of these pronouns in Proto-Bantu were uniformly 
*yu. What he has in mind is the subject pronoun 
*u as the basic form, but one of his phonologic 
assumptions is that every morpheme must begin 
with a consonant. Where no consonant appears, 
in existing languages, he writes y! Even the lan- 
guages which regularly show g or k from P. B. *y, 
do not have it in the second person singular sub- 
ject pronoun, which practically everywhere has 
forms derivable from P. B. *u. 

The form ku which appears in almost all Bantu 
languages as the second person singular accusa- 
tive pronoun, is then explained as a contraction 
from *ku, which is supposed to mark the accusa- 
tive of all pronouns + the basic second person 
singular *yu. The form *ku-yw is supposed to 
have contracted to *ku. For *ku as a marker of 
the accusative pronoun, Meinhof adduces only the 
Kongo language. This would be then the single 
instance of its survival in well over two hundred 
Bantu languages. Elsewhere, by a vast conspiracy, 
it would have survived in the second person only 
and always in the contracted form ku < *ku-yu! 
But writers on the Kongo language have long seen 
the obvious explanation of this ku, namely, that 
it is the ku of the infinitive prefix, which has, as 
so often, been eliminated in some forms and re- 
tained in others.? 

As can be seen from this single example, and 
could be abundantly illustrated from others, Mein- 
hof pays no attention to the geographic extent or 





1I have retained Meinhof’s method of transcription, 
although there are various objections to it, in order 
to avoid discrepancies between my own comments and 
references to Meinhof’s writings. 

* That this is the ku of the infinitive is shown beyond 
any possibility of doubt by the fact that verb morphemes 
which begin with vowels in Kongo retain kw in certain 
tenses and not in others. This ku is recognised by 
everyone, including Meinhof himself, as the infinitive 
prefix. Those tenses in which the ku is retained in these 
verbs are the ones in which ku appears as marker of 
the accusative infixed pronoun and those tenses without 
ku in the verbs with initial vowel are the ones which 
do not have ku as an accusative pronoun marker. 
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distribution of a form, If it will support one of 
his a priori assumptions, a form from a single 
language is sufficient, while on other occasions, a 
widespread form is disregarded if in conflict with 
a Lieblingsidee of the author. 

Many of Meinhof’s constructions are not only 
improbable, or at any rate unproven by any evi- 
dence from Bantu languages, but are demonstrably 
false because of forms which exist in languages 
of West Africa, related to Bantu, a connection 
seen long ago by Westermann.* Meinhof disre- 
gards these languages, except for a few vague 
references to ‘ westafrikanische Sprachen,’ in favor 
of a speculative theory in accordance with which 
Bantu arose as the result of some kind of mixture 
between a basically ‘ Negro’ language and the lan- 
guage of certain superior ‘ Hamitic’ groups. By 
adopting a hypothesis of this nature, he cuts him- 
self off from the possibility of bringing compara- 
tive evidence from non-Bantu languages to bear 
on Bantu problems in a realistic manner. He 
then seeks, as we have seen above, to ‘ explain’ all 
Bantu phenomena by reference to Bantu alone. 
It is as though one sought to explain vowel grada- 
tion in English without reference to Indo-Euro- 
pean, on the basis of English alone! Many in- 
stances of this tendency might be given, e. g. the 
attempt to ‘explain’ the verb subject pronouns 
in agreement with the noun class prefixes as being 


3See D. Westermann, Die westliche Sudansprachen 
und ihre Beziehungen zum Bantu (Berlin, 1927).—I 
have sought to establish the precise membership and 
structure of the larger family to which Bantu belongs 
and to which I have given the name Niger-Congo in 
‘Studies in African Linguistic Classification,’ South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, vol. 5 and 6 passim 
(1949, 1950). See particularly 5. 309-17 for this topic. 


derived from the latter through a hypothetical 
prefix *ya and many strange contractions, and 
the a priori meanings given to the various noun 
classes, regardless of evidence from languages re- 
lated to Bantu or the Bantu data themselves. 

Finally, the present work can only be called a 
comparative morphology and syntax in a very 
limited sense. Meinhof makes no real attempt to 
reconstruct Proto-Bantu forms outside of pro- 
nominals, and a few verbal derivational elements. 
For example, no attempt is made to discover the 
tense system of the Proto-Bantu verb. Indeed it 
would be impossible, since Meinhof, in his phon- 
ology, disregarded tone, and a treatment of the 
verb inflectional system of Proto-Bantu is impos- 
sible without reference to the tonal system. In 
general this is true of syntax also, where, as in 
much of the morphology, what we get is simply 
an enumeration of data from eight languages 
which Meinhof habitually cites, with only occa- 
sional reference to other languages. 

It may seem a somewhat discouraging conclu- 
sion to state that the only reconstruction of Proto- 
Bantu which has ever been attempted is devoid 
of real value, except for some elements of the phon- 
ology. It seems to this reviewer, an inevitable 
conclusion. It was reached only with greatest 
reluctance. However, our descriptive knowledge 
of the Bantu languages has increased greatly in 
recent years, and future, possibly more successful 
attempts will doubtless make use of some of Mein- 
hof’s conclusions; his collection of material will, 
doubtless, always retain a good measure of use- 
fulness. 

JosEPH H. GREENBERG 
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PHILOSOPHY EAST 


It is announced that a quarterly journal of this title, 
with the subtitle ‘A Journal of Oriental and Compara- 
tive Philosophy,’ is to be published, the first issue being 
due in April 1951. The journal is sponsored by the 
University of Hawaii and edited by Professor Charles 
A. Moore of that university. The subscription price is 


AND WEST 


$4.00. Subscription orders may be addressed to: Phi. 
losophy East and West, Office of Publications and 
Information, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, 
Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed to: 


Professor Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii. 





RECEUIL EDOUARD DHORME 


It is announced that a volume is being planned to 
celebrate the 70th birthday of Edouard Dhorme. It will 
appear in June 1951 and will be entitled Receuil Edouard 
Dhorme and will contain a number of his more impor- 
tant articles collected from the Journals in which they 
originally appeared. Advance subscriptions, to be paid 


when the volume appears, are invited. The special ad- 
vance subscription price is 1900 frances; the price after 
publication will be 2500 frances. Subscriptions and en- 
quiries should be addressed tc: Imprimerie Nationale, 


27 Rue de la Convention, Paris (XV), France. 





THE EAST ASIATIC LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


The University of California has announced the ac- 
quisition of the printed books, the Japanese maps, 
Chinese rubbings and other non-manuscript parts of the 
Mitsui library in Tokyo. About one-third of the 100,000 
volumes are in Chinese. Besides the basic Japanese col- 
lection and the Imazeki collection of Chinese literature, 


the main parts are the Gakken collection of science and 
literature, the Soshin collection of fine and rare books, 
and the Asami Korean collection. Inquiries of scholars 
wishing to consult these books should be addressed to 
Miss Elizabeth Huff, East Asiatic Library, University of 
California, Berkeley. 








